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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN NEW ENGLAND 


THE BURNING OF THE CHARLESTOWN CONVENT, 
1834 


By Rev. Rosert H. Lorp 


A paper presented at the General Meeting of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society on the evening of May 2, 1932, at the 
Catholic Club, New York. 


From the time when Governor Bradford, grieving over the 
wickedness in the infant colony of Plymouth, surmised that 
“Satane hath more power in these heathen lands . . .than in 
more Christian nations, especially over God’s servants in them’”— 
from that day down to the ineffectual fulminations of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, we have been continually assured that we 
Americans are a disorderly and lawless nation. Without 
disparaging our present achievements, it may be said that we 
reached the climax in this respect in the second quarter of the 
last century: in the “roaring forties” and what might be called 
the “thundering thirties.” Intoxicated by the wine of Jacksonian 
democracy, our people had then, as John B. McMaster declares,’ 
reached “a state of excitement, of lawlessness, of mob rule, such 
as had never before existed. Intolerance, turbulence, riot became 
the order of the day.—Appeals were made not to reason but to 
force; reforms, ideas, institutions that were not liked were 
attacked and put down by violence.” In approaching the subject 
of this paper it is only fair to recall that that was the most 
roisterous and uproarious age in our history; that Catholics were 
far from being the only victims of mob violence; that they 


1With the Fathers: Studies in the History of the United States, pp. 92-3. 
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occasionally did a little rioting themselves; and that what befell 
them in Massachusetts was, on the whole, no worse than what 
they had to suffer in several other States. 

It may imply a certain temerity to bring up once more the 
destruction of the Charlestown Convent before an audience like 
this. The story has been narrated very frequently, and nowhere 
else has so much been done in recent decades to throw new light 
upon it as in the pages of your own REcoRDS AND STUDIES. 
Nevertheless, I have been encouraged to renew the discussion by 
the thought that any further information might be welcomed on 
what is, after all, the most dramatic episode in the history of 
the Church in this country. Moreover, one who studies the 
literature of the subject, must be struck by the numerous discrep- 
ancies of statement between various writers on matters of detail, 
and by the obscurity that still exists on certain larger topics, 
such as the developments during the two weeks when the storm 
was brewing, and the precise course of events on the night of 
the tragedy. There has been but little discussion of the most 
tantalizing question of all, that of responsibilities. Was the 
catastrophe the result simply of a spontaneous explosion of 
popular passions, or of a deliberately hatched plot? In the latter 
case, who planned it? 

In the hope of at least somewhat advancing our knowledge of 
the affair, I have examined all the printed literature of the subject 
to be found in the Boston Public Library, the Harvard University 
Library, and the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. I have had the privilege of using Bishop Fenwick’s 
Journal (from the archives of the Archdiocese of Boston), which 
has already been somewhat utilized on this subject by John Gil- 
mary Shea and by the Very Rev. William Byrne in Winsor’s 
Memorial History of Boston. I have looked through the records 
of the selectmen of Charlestown in the Boston City Archives; 
and I have made an extensive, though not exhaustive, study of 
the contemporary newspapers of Boston and Charlestown, both 
religious and secular. On certain points I have been much helped 
by information very kindly sent me by the Ursulines of Quebec. 

The Charlestown Convent, the first Community of Religious 
women in New England, owed its origin, as is well known, to the 
three founders of the Church in Boston: to Father John Thayer, 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN NEW ENGLAND 9 


who conceived the project and raised the first funds; to Dr. 
Matignon, who sagely administered and doubled those funds; and 
to Bishop Cheverus, who in 1820 established the first small group 
of Ursulines on Franklin Street, Boston, alongside the Cathedral. 
There the Sisters for six years conducted a day school for 
Catholic girls, as Father Thayer had planned. On Bishop 
Fenwick’s coming to Boston, one of his first cares was to transfer 
the Community, in 1826, from their cramped and noisy quarters 
in the heart of the city to a quieter and healthier location in the 
suburbs, where they could develop their institution on a far ampler 
scale. The spot which he selected was about two and a half 
miles from the centre of Boston, in what was then the western 
part of Charlestown but is now the eastern part of Somerville, on 
a rocky eminence, “Ploughed Hill,” which was henceforth called 
“Mount Benedict,” in honor of the Bishop. 

There in the next three years an institution arose whose beauty, 
and splendor, even, undoubtedly made a deep impression upon 
contemporaries. The site, in the first place, was magnificent. 
With a view commanding Boston harbor, the valleys of the Mystic 
and the Charles, and all the towns and hills around, it offered 
what the school pamphlet called “one of the most beautiful 
prospects in the United States.” The main building, which faced 
to the East, was a large and dignified structure of stone and brick, 
three stories high, surmounted by a cupola, with two-story 
extensions on each wing. The broad sloping grounds in front 
were broken by winding walks, shaded by trees and shrubbery. 
In the rear was a tastefully arranged garden and a vault for the 
burial of deceased Religious. On the north an orchard, vegetable 
garden, and meadow looked down, over an abrupt descent, to the 
Middlesex canal, the Medford turnpike (now Mystic Avenue), 
and the marshes along the Mystic. On the south were the 
Bishop’s lodge, the stables, and another steep slope, given over to 
terraced walks and a vineyard. On this side a driveway led down 
to the main thoroughfare of the vicinity, the Winter Hill road 
(now Broadway, Somerville). The whole establishment was, for 
that time, quite sumptuous; and it soon became, as the American 
Ladies’ Magazine declared, “the admiration of strangers and the 
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pride of the Catholics,” and, as the Boston Jesuit said, “a plaguey 
eye-sore” to the less liberal brand of Protestants.’ 

From the time of the removal to Mount Benedict, the Sisters” 
school changed its character. Previously a day school, it now 
became a boarding school, and a rather expensive one ($125 a 
year, plus some extras!). Catholic patronage inevitably fell off ; 
but, on the other hand, the children of the Unitarian aristocracy of 
Boston swarmed in, drawn by the reputation of the gentle 
daughters of St. Ursula both as accomplished teachers and as 
specially proficient in imparting the courtly manners and elegant 
accomplishments so necessary to young females at that time. The 
number of pupils usually ranged from forty to sixty. On the 
night of the catastrophe (just before the end of a summer 
vacation) there were forty-four of them in the house, of whom 
five came from such remote spots as New Orleans and Savannah, 
and three from Porto Rico. 

The Ursuline Community that summer was made up of ten 
members: the Mother Superior, five choir Sisters, two lay Sisters, 
and two novices. The Superior, Mary Edmond St. George, is 
a person about whose early life and later life a great deal of 
mystery seems to prevail. Although, by confusion with another 
person, her name has often been given as “Grace O’Boyle,” I 
can state, on the authority of the Ursulines of Quebec, that she 
was born in Montreal of a Protestant family named Moffat, 
that she was converted to the Catholic Faith at the age of seven- 
teen, and had been a Religious twelve years at the time when 
she was transferred to the Boston Ursulines in 1824, to become 
Superior of the Community. She had held this position ten years ; 
and had undoubtedly done much to set high standards for the 
school and to give it what the Catholic Intelligencer called her 
own “classic and courtly finish.”* She is described as of medium 
height and very stout, but with a quick step, vivacious air, and 
a regal dignity that never deserted her. A little hot-tempered 
and sharp of tongue she may have been, and somewhat too 
unbending and tactless in dealing with mobs. But it_is impossible 





*Sept., 1834, p. 421 

*Dec. 16, 1831. 

‘June 1, 1832. The United States Catholic Intelligencer was the name under 
which Bishop Fenwick’s organ, earlier and later called The Jesuit, appeared 
from Oct. 1, 1831 to Sept., 1832. 
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not to admire the courage and spirit of that intrepid soul. One 
likes to remember her on that night, while the convent burned 
and pursuers were threatening her life, gathering her terrified 
flock in a farm house, settling down on the one sofa and calmly 
remarking that if she only had a clean handkerchief and a pinch 
of snuff, she would be perfectly happy. 

Even more than the Superior’s, the splendid establishment on 
Mount Benedict was Bishop Fenwick’s own creation. He bought 
the site and planned every detail of its development, directing 
the building operations, planting apple and cherry trees with his 
own hands, spending, it would seem, most of his free time there. 
For eight years he served as chaplain to the Sisters, going out to 
say Mass for them twice a week, hearing their Confessions, 
preaching their retreats. This flourishing institution was the first 
and most ambitious enterprise he had undertaken since coming 
to Boston, and it was in truth the apple of his eye. 

The general causes of the storm that swept it away are well 
known. The old hatred of “Popery,” which had always been 
stronger in New England than anywhere else, had, since about 
1829, been fanned into new flame by alarm over the progress 
the Scarlet Woman was making in the erstwhile Commonwealth 
of Saints. For some years, a horde of ministerial firebrands, like 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, revivalists, missionaries, tract-sellers, and 
religious journalists had been raising the hair of the yokels in town 
and country with horrifying exposures of the “Papist pseudo- 
religion,” “the religion of demons,” “Romish impositions and soul- 
destroying superstitions,” ‘Romanist idolatry,” and the need of 
rescuing our free country from the “jaws of the Beast.” As 
immigration from the Emerald Isle was now setting in on a 
large scale, there was growing up a marked hostility to the Irish, 
largely on economic grounds. An appropriate political expression 
of both these antagonisms was found in the “Native American” 
movement, which by 1835 at the latest, assumed the form of a 
locally organized party. 

To turn to more special causes of troubles and to matters not 
so familiar—in view of the environment and local public opinion, 
the selection of Mount Benedict as the site for a convent was not 
an altogether happy choice. 

Charlestown at that time was a community of about 10,000 
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people. The peninsular part was fairly thickly settled, but the 
westerly portion “outside the neck” was, in the main, still given 
over to farms. Catholicism was just breaking into this hitherto 
untainted Yankee community. The coming of the Ursulines in 
1826, the formation of St. Mary’s parish in 1828, and the 
establishment of a Catholic cemetery on Bunker Hill in 1830 
marked the rapid progress of the invaders. Charlestown, always 
a stronghold of Calvinist orthodoxy, was disposed to resent and 
resist this incursion. Broils between native Americans and Irish 
were frequent. In 1831 the town meeting and the selectmen 
started a campaign to prevent the Catholics from using their new 
cemetery. Fenwick carried the matter to court, and his long 
drawn-out battle with the selectmen was still going on at the time 
of the destruction of the convent. The anti-Catholic tendencies 
were probably strengthened by a small political revolution in 1833, 
the result of which was to oust the more aristocratic coterie 
hitherto dominant and to turn over the town offices to the 
Workingmen’s Party. The selectmen who played so dismal a 
role in 1834, belonged to this party; they were men relatively 
inexperienced in office, men of humble condition—a grocer, a 
shoemaker, a livery stable keeper, etc..—and men to all appear- 
ances thoroughly imbued with the prejudices and bigotry then 
so prevalent among the poorer classes. 

How little protection or justice Catholics could expect in 
Charlestown at that time was illustrated by a hitherto unnoticed 
episode, which took place about nine months before the destruction 
of Mount Benedict and which faithfully foreshadowed most of the 
features of the convent riot. By false accusations public animosity 
had been excited against an Irishman named Roger McGowan. 
Word was passed around to raise a mob and destroy his house 
and restaurant. On the night of November 29, 1833, the 
Charlestown mob, with reenforcements from Boston and with the 
aid of the firemen, attacked the place, drove out its inmates, 
destroyed their belongings, and finally pulled the house down. 
The selectmen, some hours before the expected attack, had taken 
McGowan’s arms away from him, and then did virtually nothing 
to protect him against the mob. Over twenty of the rioters were 
later indicted; they were defended by the same lawyers who 
later defended the convent-burners; and all were triumphantly 
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acquitted except three, whose punishment was ridiculously light. 
The whole affair seems like a dress rehearsal for the destruction 
of Mount Benedict.® 

If the Charlestown populace in general was seething with 
hostility, the immediate neighbors of the convent were by no means 
friendly. Three of these neighbors deserve a special scrutiny 
because of the roles they were to play in the events that led up 
to the tragedy. 

The first is Edward Cutter, who had a brickmaking plant just 
west of the convent and whose house was across the street from 
the brickyard, on the corner of the Winter Hill Road and Cross 
Street. Cutter was a substantial citizen, a Unitarian, and 
repeatedly a member of the Massachusetts legislature. He was 
certainly no friend of convents; he once told the Superior that 
her place was “a prison;” and she later regarded him as one of 
the prime authors of all her misfortunes. Nevertheless, he seems 
to have been an honorable and well-meaning man, and can 
scarcely be suspected of having been a conspirator to destroy 
Mount Benedict. 

The second neighbor in question is John Runey, one of the 
selectmen of Charlestown, who lived one block south of Cutter on 
Cross Street. He ran a small pottery. He seems from the outset 
to have been suspicious and hostile towards the convent. He 
confessed one day to the Mother Superior that when it was first 
reported that the nuns were coming to Mount Benedict, it had 
been his intention to go with thirty men and tear down the house 
intended for them; but they had moved in more quickly than he 
expected. Later he was accustomed to aver that this convent 
would never prosper and that one day it would be destroyed.® 
A bigot, a gossip, a busybody he undoubtedly was, but I rather 
doubt that he deliberately plotted the attack on the convent. 

A more suspicious character is the third of these neighbors, 
Alvah Kelley, who lived a little to the east of Mount Benedict. 
He, too, ran a brickmaking establishment and, as far as I know, 
had never been carried higher by the confidence of his fellow 


*This account of the McGowan affair is based on the one Charlestown 
newspaper of the time, the Bunker Hill Aurora, Nov. 30, 1833 ff. 

*Statement by the Superior in the Bunker Hill Aurora, Nov. 5, 1834; 
reprinted in the Jesuit of Nov. 15, and elsewhere. 
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citizens than the dignity of keeper of the town pound. He was the 
perfect type of small-town bigot, hating Catholics and Irish, 
spreading the vilest stories about convents, accustomed to say 
that such institutions “ought not to be allowed in a free country” 
and “ought to come down.” He pretty certainly had a hand in 
fomenting and in carrying out the attack on Mount Benedict, 
and he was later tried for it.? 

The several brickyards in the neighborhood were a special cause 
of danger. The employees came largely from rural New Hamp- 
shire, a region then notorious for anti-Catholic prejudice; and 
their attitude towards the Convent had long been hostile, insulting, 
and even menacing. Conspicuous in this brickyard gang was a 
certain John R. Buzzell, a young giant from the Granite State, 
six and a half feet tall, famed for his physical strength and his 
prowess in wrestling and fighting. He worked for Alvah Kelley 
and boarded at his house. He probably had his share in hatching 
the assault on the convent and he was the ringleader in its 
execution. 

From the beginning the Ursulines had had to face a certain 
amount of suspicion, opposition, and slander. As early as 1831 
a quite untrue story was going the rounds of the Calvinistic 
press about “the elopement of a pious girl” from Mount Benedict.® 
The next year the defamatory campaign received a great impetus 
through a real elopement—that of the celebrated Rebecca Reed. 

Her story is familiar enough. A poor, ignorant, almost home- 
less girl, seized for a time with a romantic impulse to become a 
nun, she had professed conversion to the Catholic Faith and had 
managed to cajole the reluctant Sisters into taking her into the 
convent as a charity pupil for a six months’ period of probation. 
Becoming discontented after little more than four months, she 
determined to leave, and to leave melodramatically. She might 
have gone openly, for the Sisters would have been delighted: 
she insisted on running away. She might have left by the open 
gate: she must needs try to climb a high fence, and fall, and 
badly hurt herself. After this quite unnecessarily exciting 
“escape” (Jan. 19, 1832), she returned to the world, resumed the 


"See especially the testimony at his trial, The Charlestown Convent: its 
Destruction by a Mob, etc., Boston, 1870, pp. 68. 
°Cf. the Boston Jesuit, July 23, 1831. 
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Protestant religion, and began to organize a whispering campaign 
against the Ursulines, who had been her generous benefactors. 
It was a new and delightful way of becoming a heroine to pose as 
“the humble instrument in the hands of Providence to destroy the 
institution at Mount Benedict.” From the resources of an 
exuberant imagination, of a mind that lived in a world of dreams 
and habitually turned the most commonplace experiences into 
things marvelous or horrible, she concocted a fund of stories 
about the cruelties practiced upon the nuns, and she threw out 
dark insinuations about worse things—nuns held prisoners or 
mysteriously made way with—Rebecca Reed is a psychological 
enigma. She may not have been exactly a Maria Monk. She 
may have believed her own wild tales. She may have been the 
victim of hallucinations or paranoia. At all events, there can be 
no doubt of her influence. She was taken up and patronized by 
various ministers and their flocks. She circulated widely around 
Boston, Charlestown, and Cambridge, spreading her charges and 
giving delightful histrionic imitations of scenes from life in a 
convent. For two years she was the indefatigable, authoritative, 
and adulated purveyor of slanders against Mount Benedict. After 
its destruction the Boston Investigating Committee traced most of 
the discreditable stories about it back to her. 

The immediate occasion of the outbreak, however, was still 
another “elopement” from the convent, that of Sister Mary 
St. John. This lady, known in the world as Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison of Philadelphia, had been a member of the Ursuline 
Community since 1822, and was the senior teacher of music. The 
commonly accepted story is that she ran away in a state of 
temporary mental derangement, brought on by overwork. This 
story has been doubted, but it would seem that the concordant 
testimony of the nun herself afterwards, of her doctor, the 
Bishop, the Superior, Caroline Alden, and others, must carry 
conviction. 

On the afternoon of July 28, 1834, Sister Mary St. John slipped 
out of the convent and across the street to the house of Edward 
Cutter. There she asked to be taken to West Cambridge, now 


*That she used this phrase of herself was asserted by Judge Fay in his letter 
to the Boston Courier of Jan. 2, 1835. She denied it, but I should prefer his 
testimony to hers. , 
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Arlington, to the home of a Mr. Cotting, whose daughters had 
been pupils at Mount Benedict. In Edward Cutter’s absence, his 
wife sent for John Runey, who readily agreed to drive the refugee 
to her destination. But first the assembled Cutter and Runey 
clans must entertain the lady at tea, and, evidently, pump her for 
all they could get out of her. On the drive to Arlington, Runey, 
who was accompanied by his wife and one of the Misses Cutter, 
continued the pumping process. The gist of what he later claimed 
to have learned was that “Miss Harrison,” who, they were sure, 
was perfectly in her right mind, had left the convent because she 
was unhappy there; “she had good and sufficient reasons for 
being dissatisfied, some of which she should never disclose ;” 
and she was determined never to return to the place. Leaving 
her at Mrs. Cotting’s, Runey returned to report what had 
happened to the sadly worried Mother Superior.’® 

The latter at once sent for Bishop Fenwick, who was naturally 
alarmed, foreseeing all the noise and clamor that might grow out 
of this affair. Late that night he posted out to Arlington. Mary 
John refused to see him. Returning to his lodge at the convent, 
he “walked the room till daybreak.”™ 

The next morning, at his request, the runaway’s brother, Thomas 
Harrison, went out to remonstrate with her. He too, had no 
success except that she did at length agree to receive the Bishop. 
That evening, therefore, Fenwick came once more, and after long 
arguments at last prevailed upon her to return with himself and 
her brother to the convent. The nuns received her with rapturous 
joy. Next day her reason returned, and henceforth she could 
not sufficiently deplore what she had said and done during her 
delirious escapade, and could scarcely believe what the Sisters 
told her about it.12 Such is Bishop Fenwick’s own account, con- 
firmed by all other Catholic sources. 

But meanwhile another account was getting into circulation, 
which, however inexact, was to have vast consequences. On the 
afternoon of July 29, while Mary John was still at Mrs. Cotting’s, 
Mrs. Runey, with two of her children, had called—presumably to 


See especially the rare and (for the events of the next two weeks) 
extremely important book entitled Supplement to Six Months in a Convent, 
Confirming the Narrative of Rebecca Theresa Reed, pp. 73 ff. 

“Fenwick’s Journal, July 28, 1834. 

“Fenwick’s Journal, July 29—Aug. 3. 
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collect more gossip, and she was there when the Bishop came. 
According to a tale that almost certainly emanated from Mrs. 
Runey, Mary John had agreed to return to the convent only to 
prevent scandal arising from her precipitate flight; after two or 
three weeks she was to be free to depart; and it was then her 
full intention to take advantage of that permission. Above all, 
she was said to have made a pressing request to Mrs. Runey that 
if at the end of two or three weeks she had not been allowed to 
leave, her friends should “make a stir about it ;” “it was her desire 
that some measures might be devised for ascertaining what her 
condition might be.”?* How much of this the delirious nun may 
have said, how much of it rests upon exaggerations or misunder- 
standings, it is hard to guess. 

At any rate, the Runeys and the Cutters now had a sacred duty 
to perform. To them “Miss Harrison” was a sympathetic girl, 
who, in the full exercise of her reason, had very sensibly and 
commendably decided to run away from the servitude and perhaps 
the cruelties of the convent. She had been lured back temporarily 
under specious promises. It was all too likely that those promises 
would not be kept; that Miss Harrison would be forcibly detained 
—and Heaven alone knew what might not befall her! The 
Protestant neighbors must keep vigilant watch over this affair, 
and must ensure the imperiled liberty of this poor girl at all costs. 

The very next day, therefore, Wednesday the 30th, Mr. and 
Mrs. Runey and the two Misses Cutter called at the convent and 
asked to see their friend. The Superior replied that Sister Mary 
John, having had a bad mental breakdown, was under the doctor’s 
care and could not receive visitors. Indignant, Runey flew to 
the Bishop, who happened to be there that day, but from him, too, 
no permission to see the nun could be obtained. That was 
sufficient! All one’s worst suspicions were justified! Miss 
Harrison was evidently a prisoner, and her “insanity” was just a 
pretext for forcibly detaining her and cutting her off from her 
friends! 

It is evident that, from the day Mary John ran away, the 
Runeys and the Cutters had been spreading her story all around 


*Runey’s statement of Oct. 27, 1834 in the Bunker Hill Aurora; Supplement 
to Six Months in a Convent, pp. 88-89. 
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the neighborhood. Now they redoubled their exertions, eager to 
share their inflamed suspicions and haunting anxieties with all the 
world. From them the story of the prisoner of Mount Benedict, 
in more or less varied and garbled forms, spread like wild-fire 
around the community. 

Already before the end of that first week the brickyard crowd, 
Kelley, Buzzell, and others, were holding meetings, it is said, at 
the neighborhood schoolhouse and threatening to burn down the 
convent. At the second meeting Kelley is reported to have 
persuaded them to wait three weeks and, if Miss Harrison was 
still detained at the expiration of that time, to liberate her by 
force. He was to give notice if anything was to be done earlier." 

On Monday, August 4, at the monthly meeting of the selectmen, 
Runey laid the affair before his colleagues, stating his fears that 
unless something could be done to satisfy the public mind, serious 
consequences might follow. The Board voted, as its records 
show, “that John Runey and Samuel Poor be a Committee to take 
legal advice in relation to the confinement of a certain Female in 
the Nunery in this Town, and report to the Board.”?® That same 
day Poor and Runey consulted Joseph Tufts, one of the best 
lawyers in Charlestown, as to the means of liberating the supposed 
captive. His advice to them, however, was that they had better 
wait until the three weeks were up, and then they might get a 
writ of habeas corpus for her if necessary.1® For one week more, 
then, the selectmen waited, while the excitement grew and spread 
to all the neighboring towns. By Thursday the Lady Superior 
was already warned of the danger that the convent would be 
pulled down. 

The next day, Friday, August 8, the affair first burst forth in 
the newspapers. An afternoon paper, the Boston Mercantile 
Journal, on the authority, it is said, of an irresponsible reporter 


“This rests on the testimony given at the trial of the convent burners by one 
of them, Henry Buck, who had turned State’s evidence. See Trial of John R. 
Buszzell before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Boston, 1834, 
Russell, Odiorne and Metcalf (the fullest report of the trial), pp. 36-41. 
Nothing was said by the defense to refute it except to impugn Buck’s character. 

“Town Records of Charlestown, 1629-1847, vol. XII (mss.), Boston City 
Archives. 

“Supplement to Six Months in a Convent, pp. 108-11. Bunker Hill Aurora, 
Aug. 16, 1834. Runey’s statement of Oct. 27, 1834. 
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who had been wandering around Charlestown, published the 
following notice: 


“Mysterious.—We understand that a great excitement at 
present exists in Charlestown, in consequence of the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of a young lady at the Nunnery in that 
place. The circumstances, as far as we can learn, are as 
follows: 

The young lady was sent to the place in question to 
complete her education, and became so pleased with the place, 
and its inmates, that she was induced to seclude herself from 
the world, and take the black veil. After some time spent in 
the Nunnery, she became dissatisfied, and made her escape 
from the institution ; but was afterwards persuaded to return, 
being told that if she would continue three weeks longer, she 
would be dismissed with honor. At the end of that time, a 
few days since, her friends called for her, but she was not to 
be found, and much alarm is excited in consequence.” 


This article, so loaded with dynamite, went the rounds of the 
newspapers the next day (Saturday), with some additional 
embellishments.'* 

On Sunday morning at least three different kinds of placards 
were found posted up in Charlestown and Boston. One of them 
read : 

“To the Selectmen of Charlestown!! Gentlemen:—It is 
currently reported that a mysterious affair has lately happened 
at the Nunery in Charlestown, now it is your duty gentlemen 
to have this affair investigated immediately, if not the 
Truckmen of Boston will demolish the Nunery thursday 
night—August 14.” 

Another more spirited one ran: 

“Go ahead!! To arms!! Toarms!! Ye brave and free, 
the Avenging Sword unshield!! Leave not one stone upon 
another of this curst nunnery that prostitutes female virtue 
and liberty under the garb of holy Religion. When Bonaparte 
opened the Nunnerys of Europe, he found crowds of Infant 


” 





By this time a vigorous public statement was clearly needed to 
refute dangerous rumors and avert a catastrophe. Three efforts 
were made, but a strange fatality rendered them all ineffectual. 

On Saturday evening (August 9) the Boston Transcript said 


“The New England Galaxy had further embroideries on the tale. 
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that it was authorized by Bishop Fenwick to state that “the whole 
story upon which the excitement was founded was untrue,” and 
that the excitement “had been occasioned by the language of a 
Sister of the convent, who was an invalid, and had been some- 
times deprived of reason by brain fever.” A complete explanation 
of the facts from the Bishop was promised for Monday, but, 
unfortunately, on that date it did not appear. Fenwick had 
meantime learned that Edward Cutter was preparing a public 
statement, and concluded that one emanating from a respected 
Protestant would carry more weight than one from himself. 

Cutter’s intervention originated in a visit which he paid to the 
convent on the evening of August 9. Of what happened on that 
occasion we have most conflicting accounts. Fenwick’s Journal 
contains a story which was told him by the Superior next day, 
and which has been repeated in the work of John Gilmary Shea, 
that there was quite a riot at Mount Benedict that Saturday night, 
with loud and menacing cries of “Down with the convent!” and that 
Edward Cutter and his brother, Fitch Cutter, came at the head of 
a gang of ruffians and demanded to see Mary John to learn 
whether she was detained against her will. It seems more probable, 
however, that the two Cutters simply found an angry crowd in 
front of the gates, and fearing violence, went up to the convent 
by themselves to get assurances that would pacify the mob. Their 
conversation with the excited Superior must at first have been 
rather stormy. It was then that she seems to have used the later 
so often quoted phrase, that if the convent were destroyed, the 
Bishop had 20,000 Irishmen at his command and there would be 
retaliation. Presently, however, Mary John was brought in, and 
she assured the visitors that she was well and happy, and that if 
she remained in the convent, it was purely by her own choice. 
Edward Cutter was quite satisfied. Anxious, probably, both to 
avert a riot and to make reparation for all his charges and violent 
language against the convent in the past two weeks, he now 
offered, not only to go out and disperse the crowd at the gates, 
but to prepare an article for the newspapers to allay the 
excitement.!8 


*Fenwick’s Journal. Letters of the Superior and E. Cutter to the Bunker 
Hill Aurora Nov. 5 and 15, 1834; their respective testimony at the trials in 
The Trial of John R. Buzzell (op. cit.), pp. 14, 59; Supplement to Six Months 
in a Convent, pp. 112-5. 
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On Sunday morning he drafted his statement, which, had it 
been published in time, might still, perhaps, have saved the 
situation. But for some reason he did not take it into Boston 
until evening; he appears to have tried only one newspaper, the 
Morning Post; and at that office he was told that the next day’s 
issue was already made up and that his article could not be 
printed until Tuesday. It appeared, therefore, the morning after 
the convent was burned.!® 

The third last-minute effort to clear up the situation was made 
by the selectmen of Charlestown. Suspecting, perhaps, that 
Edward Cutter might have been imposed upon the night before, 
and feeling that the public expected some action on their part, on 
Sunday morning (the 10th) Runey and Poor consulted together, 
and, as a result, that afternoon Poor called at Mount Benedict to 
ferret out the mystery of iniquity concealed there. He was 
amicably received, received full explanations from Sister Mary 
John, and was shown over the convent. Reassured personally, 
but unwilling to take sole responsibility upon himself, he arranged 
with the Superior that next day the whole board of selectmen 
should visit and inspect the place. 

From three to six, therefore, on Monday, August 11, the select- 
men, accompanied by Edward and Fitch Cutter, made a most 
conscientious inspection. They questioned “Miss Harrison” to 
their hearts’ content. They were escorted by her over the 
whole establishment. They searched the main building from 
basement to attic, looking into every drawer and closet, even into 
the children’s paint boxes. They examined the cellar, for Alvah 
Kelley had affirmed that there were infants buried there. They 
inspected the tomb in the garden, where the pleasant nun who 
accompanied them was said to be interred. Their last doubt 
completely dispelled, they went home and drafted a public state- 
ment which should have annihilated the current slanders about the 
convent. But it could appear in the papers only on Tuesday 
morning, and even while they were writing it, the long gathering 
storm was about to break. 


*The reason for Cutter’s fateful delay that Sunday is not clear. The 
Superior later described it to Runey’s influence (her statement of Nov. 5, 1834 
in the Aurora). An embarrassed and obviously unreliable explanation from 
Cutter’s side is given in the Supplement to Six Months in a Convent, pp. 117-8. 
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For several days it had been common talk in Boston and the 
surrounding towns that the convent was going to be “pulled 
down” or burned. For some reason, however, the tale had been 
circulated that the attack was to take place Thursday night 
(August 14). This story may have been put forth as a ruse to 
prevent any measures from being taken to protect the place on 
Monday night, when the attack was actually delivered. Or it may 
be that the affair, originally scheduled for Thursday, was trans- 
ferred to Monday as soon as its instigators learned of the forth- 
coming statements from Cutter and the selectmen, which might 
ruin their plans. 

However this may be, on Monday evening (‘August 11), 
between eight and nine o’clock, groups began to gather in the Win- 
ter Hill Road by the main gateway of the convent. Conspicuous 
among them was the towering Buzzell, who, after firing his courage 
with molasses and gin at Ford’s bar, rushed up breathing fire 
and flames against the Irish and offering to be the first to break 
in the convent door. Several well informed persons—Judge Fay, 
Judge Thaxter, John Runey (just back from taking the selectmen’s 
statement to Boston), and Edward Cutter—came by and tried to 
persuade the growing crowd that there was no foundation for 
the stories that excited them, and that the real facts would appear 
in the papers next day. The crowd sometimes seemed to break up, 
but quickly gather again, their numbers constantly augmented by 
new arrivals coming up on foot or in wagons. The talk got more 
and more violent. 

Somewhere around 9:30 the slumbering inmates of Mount 
Benedict were suddenly aroused by loud cries from the road 
below: “Down with the convent! Down with the convent!” 
The Superior, scenting danger, roused the nuns and ordered the 
children, when dressed, to go to the rear of the building. Mean- 
while the crowd had smashed the gate, and thirty or forty dark 
figures came rushing up the driveway, with menacing and insulting 
cries. From an upper window the dauntless Madame St. George 
faced them and inquired what they wanted. They demanded to 
see “the nun who had run away.” The Superior tried to bring her, 
but Mary St. John had most inopportunely fainted away and could 
not be produced. Further parleys followed, with indignant and 
perhaps somewhat tactless expostulations from one side and 
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insults from the other. At length, the rioters retired to report and 
consult with their friends in the road. 

Almost immediately afterwards, a second party came up and 
much the same scene was reenacted, this party finally going down 
the hill with shouts that they would be back on Thursday and 
pull down the convent. For a moment or two the Sisters fancied 
they were out of danger. 

The fracas had been going on for an hour, and nothing serious 
had happened. The crowd in the road had been uncertain what to 
do, some wishing because of their small numbers to wait till 
Thursday, while others clamored to “do it now.” At this point 
they seem to have formed in a ring to hold a “caucus;” and, 
under the inspiration of Buzzell and what others we know not, 
they decided to “do it now.” 

As a first step, a bonfire was set off (about eleven o’clock), on 
Alvah Kelley’s land, with the aid of tar barrels and broken 
fences. The flames could be seen in all the neighboring towns. 
This was, probably, the preconcerted signal for calling out 
promised assistance: in any case, it was an effective way to raise 
a sympathetic mob. The neighboring church bells at once began 
to ring (the usual fire signal). The fire engines of Charlestown 
and Boston came dashing to the scene. Within a short time a 
crowd of several thousand people had gathered. 

Meanwhile, soon after the bonfire was lighted, a band of fifty 
or sixty of the “brave and free” appeared, equipped with various 
kinds of disguises, and many, at least, with their faces painted 
like Indians. Who they were or whence they came is uncertain; 
but they were to do the dangerous work in sacking and burning 
the convent. In the scenes that followed they were more or less 
assisted by about two or three hundred others. The rest of the 
crowd were merely spectators, none of whom had the courage to 
raise a hand or even to voice a protest against the outrage that 
was being perpetrated. The firemen present did nothing to save 
the convent, and it is very probable that many of them assisted in 
its destruction. Three of the selectmen of Charlestown—Hooper, 
the chairman of the board, Runey, and Goodridge—put in a 
belated appearance, ventured to make only the most feeble 
remonstrances, and then went home to bed. They were later to 
defend themselves with: such pleas as that if they had called out 
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the militia, the rioters would have run away, and then it would 
have been impossible to detect any of the criminals. This is, 
perhaps, the most whimsical apology ever put forward by a public 
official. 

About eleven o’clock, the assault on the convent began. After 
breaking the windows with stones and clubs, the rioters battered 
in a door and burst into the building. The nuns and their terrified 
pupils had barely time to escape to the garden in the rear, where 
a high board fence barred their further flight. The rioters first 
ransacked the house from top to bottom, smashing or ruining 
whatever they did not care to steal, sparing neither costly musical 
instruments, nor the little treasures left behind by the children, 
nor the vestments and vessels of Christian worship. Next 
preparations were made for setting the building on fire. Heaps of 
combustible material were piled in the middle of the rooms. Amid 
cheers and jeers the Bible, the ornaments of the altar, the cross 
were tossed upon the pyre. And then about one o’clock in the 
morning the beautiful convent—the first fruits of Catholic 
educational enterprise in New England—went up in a roar of 
flames. 

The Bishop’s lodge was next similarly looted and burned, and 
the fine library which it contained, after a mock auction, conducted 
by a boy named Marvin Marcy, was wantonly destroyed. 

The vault in the garden was broken open, out of morbid 
curiosity inspired by the sinister stories current. Tombs were 
actually opened, and the mouldering remains of the dead exposed. 

Saddest of all is the story of the desecration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Two brave nuns had striven desperately to protect 
It. As the key could not be found in the confusion, they had 
managed to separate the mahogany tabernacle from the altar, 
just as the rioters were bursting into the chapel; and one of these 
Sisters had then carried her precious burden into the grounds and 
hid it in a tall bed of asparagus, where she hoped it would not be 
found. Nevertheless, the rioters did discover it. The tabernacle 
was wrenched open, the ciborium smashed, and the consecrated 
Hosts were strewn about the fields or carried away as sacrilegious 
trophies. 

After finishing their work by burning the last remaining build- 
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ings on the estate, the stables, the farmhouse, and the barn, about 
daybreak the triumphant mob dispersed. 

It remains to speak of the escape of the Sisters. While the 
sacking of the convent was still going on, about midnight, Edward 
Cutter and some brave friends appeared on the other side of that 
formidable fence. They lifted the children over, and broke a 
hole through which the nuns could climb. Cutter generously 
offered his own house to them as an asylum, but the Superior 
preferred to lead her weary flock to some safer place, further 
from the scene of the riot. Finally, they found a refuge in the 
house of two kind Protestants, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Adams, half 
a mile west of Mount Benedict, at Winter Hill. Not long after 
arriving, they went to an upper room to take a last look at their 
convent, now enveloped in flames; and then, they fell on their 
knees and said the psalm “Laudate Dominum omnes gentes.” 
In the morning carriages sent by Bishop Fenwick brought the 
Ursulines to Boston, while their pupils repaired to their homes. 

The events of that fearful night, when noised about next day, 
stirred the community to the depths. Not only Catholics but all 
fair-minded and law-loving Protestants were filled with indigna- 
tion. At a great public meeting held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on 
Tuesday and at similar gatherings in Charlestown, (August 12) 
and Cambridge (August 13), the leading citizens of those towns 
expressed their condemnation of the outrage in the most vigorous 
terms. Asa result of the Faneuil Hall meeting, Mayor Lyman of 
Boston appointed a committee of investigation, which, after a 
thorough examination of the facts in the case, brought forth a 
report roundly refuting the charges brought against the convent, 
highly praising the Ursulines, and deploring “this event of fearful 
import as well as of the profoundest shame and humiliation,” 
which “has come upon us like the shock of an earthquake.” 

But the opposite current of opinion seems to have been the 
stronger. Very many people rejoiced that the convent was gone, 
without exactly approving the means by which it had been 
eliminated. Among the more ignorant and bigoted classes and 
in some rabid religious journals there was unconcealed jubilation 
and hearty applause for the rioters. 

The week following the tragedy was an anxious period, when 
Boston trembled on the verge of a religious and race war. On 
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the one hand, the fanatical elements of the populace were eager 
to continue their triumph by burning Catholic churches and, on 
the other side, it was widely feared that the Catholics would 
resort to drastic retaliation. Vigilance committees were formed ; 
the militia were posted around the arsenals and the Catholic 
churches; crowds of citizens volunteered for constable duty. 
Night after night the Mayor of Boston at his post and Bishop 
Fenwick with the clergy at the Cathedral were up until morning; 
the Ursulines, in their refuge with the Sisters of Charity, trembled 
at every noise in the streets; and the citizens of Charlestown 
“scarcely dared to retire to their beds.”*° But the precautions taken 
by the authorities thwarted all attempts at serious violence; and 
the one exploit of the mob was to march to Mount Benedict on 
Tuesday evening (August 12) and spend the night destroying 
fruit trees, vines, fences, and whatever vandalism had yet spared. 
Under all these provocations the Catholic part of the population 
displayed exemplary self-control. On the day after the convent 
burning hundreds of Irish laborers on the new railroads to 
Lowell, Providence, and Worcester started for Boston, deter- 
mined, doubtless, to defend their families and their churches 
from further outrage. The Bishop hastened to send priests out 
to meet them to urge them to refrain from any act of violence. 
For the same purpose he gathered his people at the Cathedral on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of that tense week, and on the 
first of these occasions, the night after the tragedy, he preached 
to them from the text: “But I say to you, Love your enemies: 
do good to them that hate you: and pray for them that calumniate 
you.” After denouncing the conduct of the incendiaries in 
appropriate terms, he said: 

“What is to be done? Shall we say to our enemies, you 
have destroyed our buildings, and we will destroy yours? No, 
my brethren, this is not the religion of Jesus Christ—this is 
not in accordance with the spirit of that blessed religion we 
all profess. Turn not a finger in your own defense, and there 
are those around you who will see that justice is done you.’’*? 
Again on the following Sunday he preached at the Cathedral, 

from the text: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 


"Bunker Hill Aurora, March 21, 1835, referring to that period. 
“Boston Commercial Gazette, August 13. 
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Thanks to such leadership, the Catholics went through the 
crisis without committing a single act of retaliation, winning 
thereby the grateful recognition of the press and the intelligent 
public. The Protestant Christian Examiner declared: 

“Our feelings may be regarded as wholly unbiased when we 
say that under the outrage which has been perpetrated, the 
Catholics among us have displayed upon Christian principles 
a degree of forbearance that does them the highest honor.— 
The religion which has suffered and the fanaticism .. . of 
the guilty stand out in striking contrast to each other. Which 
sort of spirit is it desirable should prevail ?’’** 

Bishop Fenwick’s faith that justice would be done to his cause 
by the courts of the land was sadly disappointed. Fifteen men were 
indeed, indicted, but four of them were not arrested, and only 
nine were ever brought to trial. This history of the trials, which 
dragged on, with interruptions, from December to the following 
June, is sufficiently familiar. Juries, swayed by bigotry or 
intimidated from the outside, regularly voted Not Guilty, although 
Buzzell, the most conspicuous of those tried, later admitted that 
there was evidence enough against him to convict twenty men.** 
The only person convicted was a boy of seventeen, Marvin Marcy, 
who had joined in the doings at the convent just as a lark; and, 
as a result of a monster petition, supported by Fenwick and the 
Superior of the Ursulines, he was pardoned by the Governor. 
The outcome of the trials was greeted by the lower classes with 
vociferous jubilation. On August 11, 1835, the anniversary of 
Mount Benedict was noisily celebrated, and Bishop Fenwick was 
shot in effigy. 

Another disillusionment for Catholics was that the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1835 refused to grant a money indemnity 
to the nuns, though liberal Protestants had urged it as the one 
means left of wiping out the disgrace to the Commonwealth. The 
same refusal was made in 1842 and 1853, the excuse each time 
being the danger of “encouraging Popery.” 

During the winter of 1834-35 the Ursulines leased the Dearborn 
estate in Roxbury, where the great Mission Church of the 
Redemptorists now raises its spires to heaven; and there they 


“Quoted from the Aurora, September 6, 1834. 
*Records and Studies, XII, p. 74. 
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made a brave attempt to revive their school. But the excitement 
and the fanatical prejudices against them remained so great that 
in May, 1835, they retired to Canada to wait for better days. In 
1838 they returned, established themselves in Quincy Place, in 
the Fort Hill section of Boston, and started a small boarding 
school. But the venture would not prosper, for lack of funds, of 
proper accommodations, and of support from their old clientele. 
In 1840 the Boston community of Ursulines was dissolved, the 
Sisters going to various houses of their Order, some to Quebec, 
some to Three Rivers, and some to New Orleans. 

It may be of interest to note the later fortunes of some of the 
actors in the drama that has been narrated. Rebecca Reed’s glory 
had reached its zenith when in March, 1835, as a means of in- 
fluencing the pending trials, an anonymous Committee of Publica- 
tion brought forth under her signature that scurrilous book Six 
Months in a Convent. Three years later she died (February 28, 
1838), of consumption, which, the newspapers took pains to affirm, 
had been contracted while she was a novice at Mount Benedict.** 
Her end, as her pastor declared, was most pious and edifying, but 
she upheld to the last her stories about the convent.*> 

John R. Buzzell lived on to a ripe old age in his native New 
Hampshire village. There in 1887 a correspondent of the 
Boston Globe received from the white-haired patriarch his account 
of the burning of the convent, an account which was reprinted 
in your own REcorDs AND STUDIEs in 1916. 

As to the unfortunate Superior of Mount Benedict, Mother 
Mary St. George, the statement has been made by one writer that 
ultimately she not only left the Ursuline order but left the 
Church. The authority for this is the Reverend Benjamin 
De Costa, a former Episcopalian minister, who was for many 
years in close relations with the Ursulines, and who by the time 
of his death had become a Catholic priest and a member of your 
historical society.2® In order to test the truth of this story, I have 
written to the Ursulines of Quebec, to whose convent Mother 
St. George belonged ; and their reply was that, according to their 


“Boston Recorder, March 9, 1838; Pilot, March 3. 

*4 Memoir of the late Rev. William Croswell, By his Father. Boston, 1853, 
p. 142 (note). 

*De Costa, The Story of Mt. Benedict. Somerville, 1893. 
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records, she did, indeed, leave their Order, but they do not know 
what later became of her. 

On the other hand, Sister Mary St. John, the innocent cause 
of so much trouble in 1834, lived out a serene, beautiful, and 
useful life in the convent of Quebec, dying in 1866.77 

I do not like to leave the subject of Mount Benedict without at 
least touching on the most difficult question of all, that of 
responsibility. Was the tragedy the result simply of a spontaneous 
explosion of popular passions? Or was it the result of an 
organized conspiracy and of deft management from behind the 
scenes ? 

That this latter view is true seems to me altogether the more 
probable assumption. It was widely and authoritatively said at 
the time that there had been a deep laid conspiracy; that the 
“elopement” of Mary St. John was simply taken as a pretext for 
carrying out a design already formed; that the wretched person- 
ages who actually carried out the attack and those who were later 
tried for it—brickmakers, sailors, youthful hoodlums,—were only 
the agents and tools of persons higher up in the social scale, who 
managed to keep under cover. This was not merely said in the 
Catholic press. It was said by the Boston investigation committee. 
It was said by Protestants at public meetings. It was said by the 
two distingushed lawyers for the Commonwealth who conducted 
the prosecution of the rioters. Attorney General Austin’s 
language is particularly weighty. In pleading for a delay of the 
trials, after all the indictments were in, he argued that it was 
clear that this great crime had not yet been fastened on those who 
had the biggest share in it. “We have, it is true,” he said, “some 
of the instruments, and perhaps one or two of the instigators; 
but the more material parties are not now before the Court.”** 
And in the course of the trials, referring to one of the rioters 
who had turned State’s evidence, the Attorney General declared 
with emphasis that he knew that this man (Henry Buck) had been 
“set on” to take part in the riot, and he knew who set him on 
to it—knew it as well as it was possible for anyone to know any 


"Glimpses of the Monastery. Scenes from the History of the Ursulines of 
Quebec, 1639-1839, by a member of the Community. Quebec, 1897, p. 374. 
Reminiscences of Fifty Years in the Cloister, 1839-1889. (Sequel to the fore- 
going.) Quebec, 197. pp. 68-69. 

*Quoted from the Boston Jesuit, Oct. 25, 1834. 
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act—but that on this subject his mouth was sealed by certain rules 
of law.*® Even the counsel for the prisoners admitted the same 
thing. At the second of the trials Attorney Prescott (for the 
defense) begged the jury to remember that the rioters were young 
men acting under the instigation of individuals better educated 
and moving in a higher sphere than themselves.*° 

But who these “higher ups” were, it is almost impossible to 
say. Vague charges were made at that time that the affair had 
been hatched by the then very active Anti-Masonic party ;*! but 
I know of no evidence for this, except that two of the nine rioters 
brought to trial were probably Anti-Masons (Prescott P. Pond 
and Nathaniel Budd, Jr.). One’s suspicions might turn to Orange- 
men’s lodges, in view of the well known role of those organizations 
in anti-Catholic disturbances in New York and Philadelphia; but 
it seems impossible to find out whether any of their lodges then 
existed in or around Boston. No “Native American” organization 
had yet been heard of, as far as I know, earlier than 1835; but it 
is possible that some society of that kind may have had a hand 
in this affair. I do not attach much importance to the Boston 
truckmen, in spite of the menacing placards posted in their name. 
Those placards were probably a “blind.” Real conspirators would 
not have announced their plan in advance, and even the intended 
date of its execution. 

Finally, if there was no organized society to which responsibility 
can be attached, one might, perhaps, direct one’s attention to the 
coterie around Rebecca Reed, whose brother-in-law (Prescott 
Pond) undoubtedly took a large part in the convent burning; or 
to similar political-ecclesiastical camarillas. 

Among those indicted there was one man who may well be 
conjectured to have been one of the “higher-ups.” He received 
a good deal of sympathy from certain quarters because he was 
“respectable” and “well-to-do.” His name was ordinarily kept 
out of the newspapers, and he was finally let off without trial. 
He was later for many years a conspicuous member of the Know 


*Bunker Hill Aurora, Dec. 13, 1834. 4 

"The Charlestown Convent: Its Destruction by a Mob, etc. Boston (Dona- 
hoe), 1870. p. 64. 

“Bunker Hill Aurora, Sep. 27, Oct. 4, 1834. 
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Nothing party, their candidate for Congress, a member of their 
State and national conventions. His name was Wilder S. 
Thurston, and he was a dry goods merchant of Boston. I should 
give a great deal to know more about him and his connections. 

In general, this problem of responsibilities is worth further 
probing. It is the great unsolved mystery in connection with the 
destruction of the Charlestown Convent. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


It was a century in June of 1932 since the first contingent of the ' 
Redemptorists arrived to begin their labors in the United States. 
This year also marks the two hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer by 
St. Alphonsus de Ligouri at Scala, Italy, on November 9, 1732. 
On several occasions previous to their actual arrival in 1832, the 
thought of entering the American or Canadian missions had been 
entertained by Superiors of the Congregation. First by the holy 
founder himself, of whom it is related that one day, seeing in 
the Bay of Naples a vessel about to sail for New Orleans, he 
remarked to those around him: “The day will come when my 
sons will have a house in that city.” In 1811, when the 
Redemptorist Fathers were expecting almost daily to receive 
orders from the government to leave Switzerland, Father Joseph 
Passerat, the local Superior, had serious intentions of taking his 
Community to America.2, Again in 1819, when St. Clement 
Hofbauer, who had introduced the Congregation into Austria in 
1808, was threatened with expulsion, he thought of Canada as the 
most logical refuge.* However, as events in Europe took a happier 
turn for the sons of St. Alphonsus, it remained for later develop- 
ments in America to beckon them to its shores. j 

At the beginning of the third decade of the nineteenth century, 
the United States was still a young nation. Only forty-nine 
years had elapsed since Yorktown, which won both the Revolu- 
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Epiror’s Note.—A dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, of the Catholic University of America in partial 
fulfillment of the requirement for the Degree of Master of Arts. 
1Rev. Augustine Berthe, C.Ss.R., Life of St. Alphonsus de Ligouri, translated 
from the French by Rev. Harold Castle, C.Ss.R., Dublin, 1905, Vol. II, p. 689. 
*Rev. John Hofer, C.Ss.R., St. Clement M. Hofbauer, translated from Ger- 
man by Rev. John Haas, C.Ss.R., New York, 1926, pp. 303, 304. 
*Ibid., p. 502 
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tionary War and Independence. This period witnessed a steady 
growth in population, from 3,000,000 to 12,966,020. American 
territory had more than doubled with the acquisition of the 
Louisiana Purchase and the Floridas. Steady, too, was the growth 
of the Catholic Church. The lone diocese of Baltimore, erected 
in 1789, had been reinforced in 1830 by nine others. New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Bardstown (later transferred to Louisville) 
were erected in 1808; Charleston, 1820; Cincinnati, 1822; 
St. Louis, 1826; Mobile, 1829. The See of New Orleans, created 
in 1793 under Spanish rule, passed to the United States in 1803 
with the acquisition of Louisiana. The twenty-five thousand 
Catholics estimated in the United States in 1783, had now 
increased to considerably more than 600,000. To administer to 
the spiritual wants of this vast flock, there were probably fewer 
than 290 priests. Between 1830 and 1840, the Catholic popula- 
tion, due to the great influx of European immigrants, more than 
doubled itself. Some 600,000 immigrants are said to have entered 
during this decade. It has been estimated that there were prob- 
ably 235,000 Catholics, 155,000 Irish, 34,301 Germans; the rest 
of various European stocks.5 With the dearth of priests, 
conditions were far from ideal, especially in the pioneer country 
of the West, beyond the barriers of civilization. Support of the 
priests, the building of churches, schools and rectories, were other 
problems. Many of the newcomers had been accustomed in 
Europe to government-support of the Church. They had not 
adapted themselves to the American system whereby the Church 
and priest could exist only by the personal contributions of the 
faithful. A large number could not afford contributions, as not 
a few of these early immigrants had spent their last dollar in 
defraying the expenses of their voyage and in providing them- 
selves with necessary shelter. 

Heavily did these two problems rest upon the shoulders of the 
American hierarchy and frequent were their visits to Europe, 
sometimes personal, sometimes by proxy, in an attempt to solve 
both. At this time, the Right Reverend Edward Fenwick occupied 
the see of Cincinnati, which embraced all of Ohio and Michigan 


“Rev. Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John England, New York, 1927, 
Vol. II, pp. 190, 191. 
"Ibid., pp. 382, 383. 
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Territory with about 40,000 Catholics, Irish, French, Germans 
and Indians predominating. To care for so widely separated and 
heterogenous a group, the diocese could boast of only sixteen 
priests.® A trip to Europe in 1823 by the Bishop had brought some 
but by no means complete relief and in 1827, his Vicar-General, 
the Reverend Frederick Rese, himself a volunteer for the 
American missions from Hanover, was despatched on a similar 
errand. A previous visit to France, in the capacity of secretary 
to Bishop Fenwick, on the way to America in 1824, had given 
Father Rese an opportunity to study the work and organization of 
the Society of Lyons-Paris at close range. This association had 
been established in 1822 for the financial relief of Foreign 
Missions. It had been a veritable pillar of support for the Bishops 
of the United States. In fact, their main source of financial 
assistance. A very generous share of its benefactions went to the 
diocese of Cincinnati. Father Rese conceived the idea of establish- 
ing societies similar to that of Lyons in Bavaria and Austria, to 
ensure a still larger sum for the maintenance of the American 
Church. With such success did he plead his cause with 
King Louis I of Bavaria and Emperor Francis I of Austria, that 
associations were founded at Munich and Vienna in the years 
1828 and 1829 respectively. Up to the Civil War, the Munich 
Society had collected 3,000,000 marks for the Church in America. 
Practically all its funds during the first decade of its existence 
(1828-1838) went to the diocese of Cincinnati.’ The Association 
of Vienna, called the Leopoldine Foundation in honor of 
Leopoldina, Empress of Brazil, contributed from 1828-1846 
approximately $335,000. The entire sum as well as religious 
articles, missals, chalices, copes, vestments, oil stocks, paintings, 
bells, altar linens, crucifixes, etc., amounting, very probably, to 
many thousands more, went exclusively to the American 
Missions.® 

One of the prime purposes of Father Rese’s visit to Europe 
was to obtain German-speaking priests. During his stay in Vienna 
in 1828, he came into contact with the Redemptorists whose labor, 


*Paper of Rev. Joseph Pletz on needs of American Church in Berichte of 
Leopoldine Association of Vienna, Vol. I, (1831), pp. 5-7. 
"Guilday, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 181-189. 
SLeopoldine Report, op. cit., Vol. XIX, (1846). 
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thanks particularly to the marvelous zeal and personality of 
St. Clement Hofbauer, were held in the highest veneration by the 
entire city. Father Rese approached the Superior of the Austrian 
Vice-Province, the Reverend Father, now Venerable Joseph 
Passerat, and begged him to send the Redemptorists to America. 
The Fathers enthused over the proposal, but just then Father 
Passerat could not spare the subjects. He promised, however, to 
keep Father Rese’s request under consideration.® 

The saintly Redemptorist was true to his word. Three years 
later the first consignment of Redemptorists, three priests and 
three lay-Brothers, sailed for America; Reverend Simon Saenderl, 
Superior, Reverend Francis Haetscher, Reverend Francis Xavier 
Tschenhens and Brothers James Kohler, Aloysius Schuh, and 
Wenceslaus Witopil. They reached New York, June 20, 1832. 
The German Catholics there were in need of a priest who could 
speak their language. They begged Father Saenderl to leave one 
of his Fathers with them. He could only regretfully point out 
that they had already pledged their services to the Bishop of 
Cincinnati. A similar petition from the Reverend Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, assistant to the Bishop of Philadelphia, also had to be 
rejected. 

They left New York on June 28, and reported at Cincinnati 
July 17. They soon set to work and for three years, in truly 
apostolic fashion, looked after the spiritual wants of the French, 
Germans, and Indians, in the sporadically settled districts of 
Northern Ohio and Northern Michigan. Much good had been 
accomplished, but, through no fault of their own, they had failed 
to found a house of the Congregation, without which the work of 
the Redemptorists in America could never assume large propor- 
tions and could hardly be of an enduring nature. The Superiors 
in Austria were not satisfied. With the Fathers laboring in such 
sparsely populated and in such widely-scattered places, Father 
Tschenhens in Peru, Ohio,’° Father Saenderl in Green Bay, and 


*Rev. Henry Girouille, C.Ss.R., Life of Venerable Joseph Passerat, translated 
from the French by Rev. John Carr, C.Ss.R., London,.1928, p. 349. 

*N.B. In the writings of the early Redemptorists in Ohio, the scene of 
their first labors is usually referred to as Norwalk, Ohio. However, the 
church of which they had charge and the house in which they dwelled, both 
were in Peru, Ohio, three miles distant from the town of Norwalk, which 
they tended as a mission station. Bishop Purcell plainly calls the German 
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Father Haetscher in Sault St. Marie, Michigan, prospects for 
establishing a Religious Community were far from encouraging. 
The Board of Consultors voted unanimously for the recall of the 
Fathers. Father Passerat alone dissented ;! he would make one 
more trial. A circular letter was issued, calling for volunteers. 
Recent disheartening reports had extinguished enthusiasm. 
Community life in America was an impossibility, the Fathers 
were convinced. Only two offered themselves, the Reverend Peter 
Czakert, C.Ss.R., a native of Teschen, Bohemia, ordained only a 
year and a half previous; the other a young Redemptorist then 
stationed at Leoben, Austria, the Reverend Joseph Prost.?” 
This young man destined by Providence to play such an important 
role in the History of the Redemptorists in the United States, 
was born on a farm in Freinburg, Upper Austria, January 2, 1804. 
At the age of eleven, Joseph attended school in the gymnasium 
in Linz. At the completion of his course in 1827, the young 
man felt himself called to the Religious life. He retired to the 
convent of the Canons Regular in Schlagel, where he was invested 
in their habit. After his novitiate, he was sent by his Superiors to 
Vienna to take up his academic course. On the day of his 
arrival in Vienna, he chanced to see entering the church of Maria 
Stiegen, the Redemptorist Superior, the Very Reverend Father 
Passerat. So attracted was he by the personality of this man of 
God, that he was seized with the impulse to seek admission into 
his Religious family. The young seminarian examined the Rules 
and purpose of the Institute, found them much to his liking and 
asked to be admitted into the Congregation. Such a procedure 
was perfectly legitimate as he had not yet pronounced his vows as 
a Premonstratensian. The Most Reverend Prelate of that Order 
graciously granted his dismissal and he entered the Redemptorist 
novitiate December 17, 1829. On March 24, 1831, he pronounced 
his perpetual vows and the following year was elevated to the 


settlement where the Fathers lived and labored, Peru. Cf. Bishop Purcell’s 
letters in Rev. Bernard Houch’s, The Church in Northern Ohio, 4th edition, 
1890. Cleveland, p. 278 and p. 285. 

“Carr, op. cit., p. 429. 

Reverend Joseph Prost, C.Ss.R., Die Geshichte der Gruendung unserer 
Congregation in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord America von Jahre 1832 bis 
zum Anfang des Jahres 1843, commonly known as Reltione Rev. Josephi Prost, 
C.Ss.R., p. 40. (It is found in Annales C.Ss.R. Provinciae Americanae Supple- 
mentum ad Vols. I, II, III, Pars. I., pp. 1-238). 
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ranks of the Holy Priesthood.’* For two years after the comple- 
tion of his studies, he labored with great enthusiasm at Augsee, a 
mission attached to Leoben, when the circular of Father Passerat 
calling for volunteers, reached him. Some years before he had 
entertained the desire to go to America, but the thought had been 
dispelled by his present activity. Should he offer himself now? 
That was his doubt. On advice of his confessor he wrote to his 
Superior exposing frankly his state of mind. Father Passerat 
promptly requisitioned his services and ordered him to report to 
Vienna. The news of his departure for America brought a shower 
of gifts and money from the grateful people of Leoben. Upon 
his arrival in Vienna the latter part of March, 1835, the 
Leopoldine Society furnished him and his companion with money 
for travel and with many books, vestments, chalices, ciboriums, 
monstrances, etc. All these articles were to be shipped to them 
in New York from Triest. He was also assured by their repre- 
sentative that they had forwarded to the Bishop of Detroit, Right 
Reverend Frederick Rese, formerly Vicar General of Cincinnati, 
9,000 florins for the use of the Redemptorists. The ability and 
energy of this young missionary of thirty did not escape the keen 
eye of Father Passerat. He named him his personal represent- 
ative to conduct the canonical visitation in America and to the 
surprise of Father Prost himself, made him Superior of the 
Redemptorists in the United States.1* In his humility Father 
Prost maintained even in his later years that he was wholly unfit 
for such a difficult position. But a study of the results he 
accomplished will show that he lacked only one requirement, 
experience, and the short time spent in that rigid school proved 
him to be a most apt pupil. 

The two missionaries left Austria after Easter in 1835. In 
taking leave of Father Passerat, Father Prost remarked: 
“Goodbye, Most Reverend Father, till we see each other in 
Heaven.” To this Father Passerat with amazing assurance 
replied: “No, not till then, for I shall see you again in this 
world.” Their journey through Germany, Belgium, France, was 


marked by expressions of sincerest charity which showed itself 


*Litterae Annales C.Ss.R., Provinciae Austrianae, 1885, p. 18. 
“Prost’s Relations, op. cit.,. pp. 40-43. 
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in donations of money and articles for use on the missions. Not 
only their own Redemptorist confreres but also the members of 
other Religious Orders were their benefactors. Arrived in Havre 
de Grace, they were put into the hand of a Mr. Le Gros, a 
merchant, who secured passage for them on the Manchester, 
a three-mast vessel sailing for New York on July 10. Mr. Le Gros 
secured places for the Fathers in the cabin. The Captain was to 
be their host and to look after all their wants. The two Fathers 
were to pay 1,200 francs, 130 francs less, they were assured, than 
the other passengers. Through an interpreter they asked their 
kind guide to secure as cheap a passage as possible. Twelve 
hundred francs seemed to them an exhorbitant sum. They were 
told with some curtness and irritation that cheaper passage was 
out of the question. There was nothing to do but to pay the 
1,200 francs. When they were shown the beautiful cabin with 
their splendid sleeping-apartment, their scruples were heightened. 
They soon learned that there were some Germans aboard, seven- 
teen in all. These were paying seventy francs, but they had to 
bring and cook their own meals, provide themselves with a bed, 
etc. After they had seen the sleeping quarters, men and women 
sleeping side by side, indiscriminately, they were very grateful to 
their friend that he had made such wise provision for them. 

















CHAPTER II 
EXPERIENCES IN NEw York, OHIO, AND MICHIGAN 


Their voyage lasted thirty-five days, a remarkably swift one 
in those days. They reached New York August 15. They had 
scarcely landed when a man speaking their language walked up 
and greeted them as if he had known them and was expecting 
their arrival. They suspected he was a swindler. After some 
wandering about they finally located the home of Father Johann 
Stephan Raffeiner, pastor of the German parish of St. Nicholas. 
in whose church they read Holy Mass. Here they met Brother 
James who had left Peru, a thoroughly discouraged man. Father 
Prost showed him every kindness and consideration in an effort 
to restore his confidence. “Would to God,” he wrote later as an 
aged priest, “would to God, that I had never abandoned this 
policy of mildness! Many who live continuously in a well 
regulated Community, often are too readily inclined to condemn, 
but let them find themselves in circumstanes similar to those upon 
whom they pass judgment and not many of them will go through 
the fire of tribulation without being scorched.” One day Father 
Prost learned that Brother James had not obeyed his instructions 
during his absence. Unfortunately instead of being “a good 
Shepherd, I became a judge,” he lamented afterwards. He 
administered a rather harsh correction. From that moment his 
influence over his brother Religious was lost. Later Father Prost 
went to great trouble to amend his mistake. At least twice on 
visits from Rochester to New York, he tried to win back the 
wayward Religious. He endeavored to move him to return to 
Europe, assured him he would intercede in his behalf with his 
Superior in Vienna. But in vain. Nor was he more successful 
in getting him to stay with any of the other Fathers in America. 
As long as there was no Redemptorist house in America, he 
persisted in remaining in New York. Finally in 1840, Father 
Prost made a special trip from Baltimore to New York to fetch 
back the strayed sheep. This time, he succeeded. Brother James 
returned with him to the Redemptorist house in Baltimore and 
served him faithfully in the kitchen. 
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Father Czackert at once left New York to join Father 
Tschenhens in Peru, Ohio. Father Prost remained to await the 
shipment from Triest. Father Raffeiner availed himself of his 
presence in New York to visit some of his distant German out- 
missions which depended upon him for spiritual ministrations. 
Before setting out, however, he took his guest to Bishop Dubois, 
who tendered a gracious welcome and extended diocesan faculties 
to the new missionary. For three weeks Father Prost cared for 
the German Catholics in the city. There was a superabundance 
of work, (they numbered about 7,000) but his stay was made 
very uncomfortable by the complaints of some of them against 
their absent pastor. The truth was, no one priest could have 
cared properly for so numerous and extensive a congregation. 
Some even wanted to go to the Bishop and ask him to name 
Father Prost their pastor. It required the greatest tact to handle 
the situation and he must have felt relieved when Father Raffeiner 
returned. The goods from Triest did not reach him till mid- 
October. Convinced by reports he had heard both in Austria and 
upon his arrival in New York that a Redemptorist foundation 
was hopeless in the West, he put his belongings in storage in 
New York, intending to send for them later. 

The delay in New York had not been unprofitable. He obtained 
an insight into the character of the German American Catholics, 
whose transfer to a free and liberty-loving country had given 
them a spirit of independence which made them a less tractable 
people for the priest to deal with, than their fellow-countrymen in 
Europe. He was initiated into the American system of Church 
support. Pew-rent, seat money, door collections, episcopal 
ownership of ecclesiastical property, the support of the priest, 
were all new to this young priest who came from a country where 
the Church was maintained by government taxes. There, too, he 
made his first acquaintance with that nightmare of the German 
pastors of the United States, trusteeism. 

Leaving New York on October 15, he sailed up the Hudson 
to Albany, where he boarded a canal boat for Buffalo. At 
Rochester, one of the canal-locks gave way, making further 
progress impossible. Father Prost made his way to the home of 
the Catholic priest, the Reverend Bernard O’Reilly, pastor of 
St. Patrick’s church there and later Bishop of Hartford, Connect- 
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icut. Father O’Reilly welcomed him warmly and pressed him to 
remain over Sunday to preach and hear the Confessions of the 
Germans of his parish, of whom there were about 700. As soon 
as it became known that a priest speaking their language had 
arrived, the Germans besieged him with requests to remain and 
act as their pastor. He could give them no definite answer at the 
time but in his sermon he promised to return to Rochester later 
and then he would talk over the matter with them. 

The next day he continued his trip on the canal to Buffalo. 
Here he found a Catholic church with a Father John Mertz from 
Luxembourg, pastor. Inability to cope with the evils of trusteeism 
in the German Church in Baltimore, caused him to come to 
Buffalo. But conditions were hardly any better here. He had a 
large parish but he did not receive sufficient for a decent living. 
A rich, French Canadian, Louis Lecouteulx, donated a piece of 
land outside of Buffalo, upon which he built a church.*> The deed 
of the property he conveyed to Bishop Dubois of New York, 
January 1, 1829. Though his parish was large Father Mertz 
lived very poorly. Some of the Germans of his parish, who were 
numerous, were anything but a consolation to their pastor. 
Father Mertz spoke the Luxembourg dialect, unintelligible to 
many Germans. English and French he used very imperfectly. 
The people represented to the Bishop the necessity of sending him 
an assistant. Accordingly Father Alexander Pax, a newly-arrived 
Alsatian, a fine, devout, charitable priest, was appointed. Father 
Mertz’s old-fashioned habits of living were not at all suitable to 
the young priest. This won for the latter the sympathy of the 
Germans, who invited him to their homes, lavished him with 
solicitude and flattery and gradually convinced him of the injustice 
whereby the Bishop should possess their church as private prop- 
erty, and of the fact that they should be kept in complete ignorance 
as to where their money was going, etc. Like so many others 
who had come to America, Father Pax allowed himself to be 
imposed upon. Father Mertz, old and infirm, and weary of 
strife, was content to retire to a secluded country parish and 
leave Father Pax his pastorate. The congregation then took 
matters pretty much into their own hands, formed their own 


*Rev. Thomas Donohue, D.D., History of the Diocese of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
1929, p. 195. 
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corporation and so the church and church property passed out 
of the hands of the Bishop into those of the trustees. Possibly 
the promise of the parishioners to build a large church explains the 
complacency with which the Bishop allowed so splendid a property 
to be snatched from his control. 

Father Prost took a steamer from Buffalo, and crossed Lake 
Erie to Huron, a small lakeport in Northern Ohio, some fifteen 
miles from Peru. The voyage lasted a day and a half. No 
sooner had he landed than he had to go through the same 
unpleasant experience met in New York and Buffalo, complaints 
of the German Catholics about their priest. This time, his own 
confrere, Father Tschenhens was the victim. Father Prost began 
to see that many of the Germans made poor return, indeed, of the 
affection that had inspired their priests to come to America to 
labor for them. The missionaries’ efforts in their spiritual welfare, 
was something they regarded as their just due, with no obligation 
on their part to offer compensation. 

The arrival of Father Prost at the church in Peru was anything 
but encouraging. Father Czackert’s first words of greeting were: 
“Father, let’s get out of this place.” To his surprise, Father 
Czackert and Brother Aloysius were the only ones at home. 
Father Tschenhens was away, making the rounds of his missions. 
None could say where he was and when he would return. Father 
Haetscher was in Sault Ste. Marie; Father Saenderl had set out 
for Detroit on his way to Green Bay. The reports that had 
reached his ears concerning Peru, were anything but favorable, 
but the actual situation surpassed the worst he had imagined. 
Peru was only a village with about a hundred Catholic families. 
The church was very small. There were no chairs or benches. 
Blocks of wood with rough, unfinished lumber from the saw-mills 
served as pews. His confreres lived in a little wretched block- 
house. There were three rooms and a kitchen on the ground 
floor. The Brothers had their sleeping quarters right under the 
roof. There was no floor but only planks for walking and if 
the good Brothers took a notion in their dreams to roll out of 
bed, they would have tumbled into the room below. ~ 

Father Prost remained over Sunday, awaiting the return of 
Father Tschenhens. At the Mass he seized the opportunity to re- 
monstrate with the congregation for their ingratitude to Father 
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Tschenhens. He pointed out that even in Europe they had to con- 
tribute to the support of the Church, Divine Service and the living 
of the priests by their taxes and tithes. Church-tithes there had 
been exacted with force by the officials, not to mention many other 
taxes they had been obliged to pay. Here in America they were 
free from such taxes; they were asked to pay precious little. 
However, in order to give to God, what is God’s, in order to place 
the priest in a position to offer up Holy Mass for them, to admin- 
ister the Sacraments for their benefit, etc., they must do now 
voluntarily, what they did in Europe, perhaps only through force, 
and on that account without merit. God does not stand in need of 
their assistance but they need an opportunity to show their rever- 
ence for God and to amass for themselves merits for eternal life. 
For that reason He had ordained that churches, priests, Divine 
Service should be supported by the assistance of the faithful. So 
it was in the days of the Apostles and at all times. What was 
demanded of them, they could easily do. There were about 100 
families in the parish, all landowners. If every family gave on 
the average $3.00 a year, that would make $300 annually. With 
this Father Tschenhens would be content, though the smallest 
allowance for a clergyman in this country was at least $400. If 
Father Tschenhens did not find the necessary support in Peru, he 
as Superior, would be forced to take him from them. The 
opinion that had gained ground among them, that the Redemptorists 
were wealthy, was entirely false. Moreover, they should not place 
their hope in the Leopoldine Society. Surely they would not wish 
poor servants in Europe, week after week, to stint themselves and 
save their hard-earned money in order to relieve the sacred obliga- 
tion of their relatives and friends in America, who for some time 
have been situated in comfortable circumstances. What a shame 
that Father Tschenhens must live in Peru on offerings he received 
elsewhere ; yes and that he even had to use this money on the house 
and church, etc., etc.?® 

His words convinced some, but only a few. The people had 
heard of the 9,000 florins sent to the Bishop of Detroit, and they 
regarded his words as a cloak to conceal the truth. The next 
day word reached Father Prost that Father Saenderl was still in 


*Prost’s Relations, op. cit.; pp. 88, 89. 
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Detroit. He at once set out for that city. Father Seanderl was 
surprised at his coming. The Right Reverend Bishop received 
him with the greatest friendliness and was quite solicitous for 
his lodging. He had decided to give the Fathers a foundation 
at Green Bay, and at Sault Ste. Marie. “Your mission is that of 
the Indians. The money of the Leopoldine Verein is that of the 
Indians. These are only in my diocese and not in the State of 
New York or Ohio; therefore I have spent your money for two 
stations, namely for Sault Ste. Marie and Greenbay.” This dis- 
position of the money from the Leopoldine Society, the determina- 
tion of Redemptorist foundations by the Bishop naturally struck 
the Superior of the Congregation in America as very arbitrary. 
But he first consulted Father Saenderl to learn just how far nego- 
tiations had gone. The Bishop, he was informed, had already 
given to Father Saenderl, in writing, the transfer of Green Bay to 
the Redemptorists. Father Saenderl convinced him that the only 
thing to do under the circumstances was to go to Green Bay, look 
over the situation and attempt a foundation. Otherwise the Leo- 
poldine contribution to the Fathers would be lost and the two of 
them would have to shoulder the blame not only of their Superiors 
but also of the Leopoldine authorities. If nothing was attained at 
Green Bay, they, at least, would be exonerated. 

Together they sailed for Green Bay. They obtained passage 
on a new, strong sailing vessel, the last scheduled to make the trip 
that year. For a sailer to reach Green Bay in two weeks was 
considered fast traveling. They experienced a hectic voyage. 
Driven to and fro at the mercy of the wind, pushed back by fields 
of floating ice, barely escaping death by shipwreck, living in an 
atmosphere that was rent by the blasphemies, cursing, swearing 
of passengers and crew, many of whom, including the captain, 
blamed their ill-luck on the presence on board of Catholic priests, 
and who would have carried out their threat to cast them adrift on 
a lonely uninhabited, isolated shore, had they not been forced to 
listen to a vehement lecture in defense of the Fathers and the fool- 
hardiness of their conduct by a Protestant physician on the ship; 
their trip to Green Bay was one never to be forgotten. In the 
end they were forced to disembark and trudge, with bag and 
baggage, nine weary miles over the ice, to their destination. News 
of their sinking had already reached Detroit. 
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They reached Green Bay on November 29, 1835. The Catholic 
church was south of the town of Novarino, on the east bank of the 
Fox River. On this side lived the Whites, on the West bank, the 
Indians. The Dominican Friar in charge of the place, withdrew to 
a mission station further down the river, when Father Saenderl 
presented his credentials. There were about three acres of church 
property, a wooden church and a large frame building only half 
completed, about a hundred feet long and from twenty-five to 
thirty feet wide. Here Father Prost first learned the history of 
the place. Their predecessor, Father Mazzuchelli, an Italian Do- 
minican, had started the building which was to be a boarding 
school for the education of young Indian girls. The young priest 
had been encouraged in his project by Bishop Fenwick" and also 
by a well-founded hope of a government subsidy expected by the 
Catholic Indians. The chiefs had promised to give Father Mazzu- 
chelli the money for the new building. Unfortunately the subsidy 
never reached the Catholic Indians; the government agent con- 
trary to the expressed wish of the chiefs, gave it to the Anglican 
missions instead.1® When the building was half completed, the 
contractor wanted his money. Father Mazzuchelli had none to 
give him so he went to his Bishop in Detroit. The latter was sur- 
prised. He had given him no authorization to build; he would not 
be responsible for his debts, he said. The zealous missionary was 
in a bad way. Next came the contractor to Detroit and demanded 
the money from Bishop Rese. Further unhappy developments 
were avoided due to a suggestion from a friend of the Bishop, Mr. 
Abbott of the American Fur Trade Company. “Your Lordship,” 
he said, “You have received money for the Redemptorists. Take 
this money, pay the debt and turn the place over to the Redemp- 
torists.”?® His solution of the knotty problem was accepted by the 
worried Bishop. 

Thus did Green Bay fall into the hands of the Redemptorists. 
Father Prost had seen and heard enough to convince him of the 
futility of a Redemptorist foundation there. They had thrust upon 
them a large unfinished house, half of which would have accommo- 


“Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., The Right Rev. Edward Fenwick, O.P., 
New York, 1920, pp. 400-402. 

Sr. M. Benedicta Kennedy, O.S.D., Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel Mazzu- 
chelli, O.P., tranlated from Italian, Chicago, 1914, XXVI, p. 121. 

*Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 87. 
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dated ten priests and five lay-Brothers. They had been forced to 
assume another’s debt. How to meet it in this poor, out-of-the- 
way settlement, was a problem. Bishop Rese had not informed them 
whether any of the money forwarded for them from Vienna, was 
left over or not. The approximate income of the church, he 
figured, was $200 a year. Repairs on the house and church would 
amount to at least $100 annually. That would leave only $100 
for church supplies, the support of the Community, etc. In Ohio, 
where everything was cheaper the annual maintenance of one per- 
son in a Religious house cost at the very least $200. In Green Bay, 
in the summer time, this sum was doubled, and in the winter, due 
to the inaccessibility of the place, it was tripled and quadrupled. 
This difference no doubt would disappear in time, but they had to 
look after their present subsistence. As it was they were living 
from hand to mouth, on their own savings and on what the good 
people brought. If they were able to satisfy their hunger from 
one dish at table, they considered themselves fortunate. What 
would happen when they reached the end of their savings ? 

To add to his woes, news now came from New York that on 
Christmas Day a fire had reduced to ashes the richest section of 
the city and all the valuables shipped from Europe had been de- 
stroyed. For the present he had to bear with his lot in Green 
Bay, for impenetrable forests and snow-covered ice made de- 
parture impossible. The only one who ventured away during the 
winter was a half-breed Indian, employed by the Government to 
carry the mail. That Father Prost had made up his mind to 
leave Green Bay is clear from a letter to Bishop Rosati of St. Louis, 
which he wrote March 12, 1836, offering the service of his Fathers 
to care for the Germans of that diocese. The prelate’s answer was 
in the negative. He had a distrust of German priests and was 
unwilling to introduce another Religious Community into the dio- 
cese as long as the Lazarists and Jesuits there had not yet obtained 
a firm footing.”° 

About this time a letter came from the German Catholics of 
Rochester. “They told me,” he recounts in his Relations, “that 
they had looked in vain for my return. Nevertheless they had 
purchased a church that belonged to the Methodists, and were en- 


Prost to Rosati, Green Bay, March 12, 1836. For Bishop Rosati’s answer 
cfr. Pastoral Blatt on Father Prost. May 1924, p. 67. 
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gaged in making it suitable for Catholic worship. All this was 
being done with the consent of the Bishop of New York and the 
pastor of St. Patrick’s. The Right Reverend Bishop was pleased 
to learn that I should be their pastor and had granted me in ad- 
vance all the necessary faculties.’”*! Father Prost was delighted. 
Father Saenderl should remain temporarily at least in Green Bay; 
he himself would go to Detroit, have an understanding with the 
Bishop regarding the remittances of the Leopoldine Society, and 
then proceed to Rochester. Accordingly as soon as lake navigation 
was resumed in the spring, he came to Detroit. Bishop Rese vig- 
orously opposed his departure. “I will not allow you to go out of 
my diocese.”** But Father Prost reminded the prelate that he 
was a Superior of a Religious Congregation which, though subject 
to the Ordinary in everything pertaining to the care of souls, en- 
joyed exemption in the management of its internal or domestic 
affairs. Besides, as Father O’Daniel, O.P., says in his Life of 
Bishop Fenwick, “In those days the missionaries were not so 
strongly bound to the dioceses as are the clergy of today. They 
came and went rather freely.’’** Bishop Dubois, fearing that Bishop 
Rese would not let Father Prost leave the diocese, wrote to the Re- 
demptorist in Detroit: “The Bishop of Detroit cannot compel you 
to remain, as Rome has decided that no Bishop can bind a priest 
to his diocese unless he guarantee him lifelong support.”’** 


*Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 100. 
*Ibid., p. 102. 

*0O’Daniel, op. cit., p. 363, note. 
“Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 102. 











CHAPTER III 
FATHER Prost IN RocHESTER, NEw YORK 


Accordingly Father Prost went to Rochester, but not before 
he had summoned Father Haetscher from Sault Ste. Marie to 
join Father Saenderl in Green Bay. Father Prost was received 
by the people with open arms. Father O’Reilly housed him till 
he could procure a place of his own. The Germans were busy 
making ready for the church they had purchased. It was small 
but would easily accommodate the congregation at the time. The 
surroundings were not very agreeable, but he was assured that the 
civil authorities had already decided upon improving the neighbor- 
hood. Father Prost was very much pleased, but, as Father Byrne 
says in his Redemptorists in America, there was “a fly in the oint- 
ment,” the church was under the control of trusteeism. The con- 
gregation had formed a corporation and purchased the building in 
their own names. The trustees had already been chosen. They 
had agreed to give him free lodging in the basement of the church 
in addition to an annual salary of $400, which was to be taken 
from the income of the church. Such an arrangement would do 
very well for one priest, but would hardly suffice for a Community 
of Religious. And it would be a long time before his small con- 
gregation would require the services and be in a position to support 
more than one or two priests. He consulted Father O’Reilly re- 
garding the matter of church ownership. He was assured that the 
Germans had done nothing more than follow the practice common 
in the diocese. He decided to hold his peace and await develop- 
ments.”5 

“The opening of the church,” wrote Father Prost, “was cele- 
brated with great ceremony. ... Joy beamed on every countenance. 
We had no organ, it is true, but the singing was beautiful. Six 
months later we secured a small organ, and an organist who also 
taught in the school.” Never did the parish school have a more 
zealous champion than Father Prost. He converted one of the 


*Rev. Joseph Wuest, C.Ss.R., Amnales C.Ss.R., Provinciae Americanae, 
Vol. I, 1832-49. Ilchester, Md., p. 35. 
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rooms in the basement into a classroom and put the children of 
the parish under the direction of a paid schoolmaster. 


“About three months after the opening of the church,” he 
says, “I procured a small monstrance from Montreal. Later 
still from Europe came a quantity of books of devotion and 
a beautiful picture of the Blessed Mother of God. The un- 
veiling of this picture over the high altar filled every heart 
with joy. Every Saturday evening I recited the rosary with 
the people and gave Benediction. From the Right Reverend 
Bishop I received permission to say two Masses on Sundays; 
the first at eight A.M., the second at ten-thirty, the usual 
hour for church services in America. The people usually 
went to Confession on Saturday evening or Sunday morning 
before the early Mass. At this Mass they would go to Com- 
munion, then go home to breakfast, and either return for the 
i High Mass or let the other members of the household come, 
so that they might assist at Mass. At ten o’clock on Sundays 
and feast days I had the rosary said by some man of the con- 
gregation, the people responding. In the afternoon at three 
o'clock we had Vespers, Catechetical Instruction and Bene- 
diction. 

“T took particular pains to foster in all a great devotion 
to the Blessed Mother of God. For this purpose I estab- 
lished the Confraternity of the Brown Scapular. In a special 
sermon I explained to the people the object of the Confra- 
ternity, the meaning of the Scapular of Mt. Carmel, and the 
graces to be obtained by wearing it devoutly. To make this 
i devotion practical, I did not commute the prescribed abstinence 

from flesh-meat on Wednesdays and Saturdays to the seven 

Our Fathers as is customary, but suggested instead, monthly 
Confession and Communion, and alms for the illumination and 

decoration of the altar. The reception of new members into the 
Confraternity always took place on a feast-day of the Blessed 
Virgin, publicly in the church and before the parish Mass. 
During this Mass the faithful received Holy Communion, and 
at the Offertory they presented wax candles for the altar. 
Through this public solemnity, and by avoiding every shadow 
of secrecy, a certain prestige was given to the proceedings, so 
that the members of the Confraternity, men and women, felt a 
pride in wearing the scapular publicly while presenting their 
candles receiving Holy Communion on these occasions, nor 
would they remove it until they were leaving the church. The 
frequentation of the Sacraments grew hereby to such an extent, 
that in my little congregation I had more people going to 
Confession than many a pastor who had a parish of as many 
thousands as I had hundreds. Through the offerings of the 
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Confraternity we received such a quantity of linens and candles 

for the altar that there was no necessity for the priest to pur- 

chase them. Moreover, several members of the Confraternity 
banded together and had a Mass said every Saturday to ob- 
tain the grace of a happy death. 

“With all this fervor and enthusiasm, sittings in the church 
were soon at a premium. Indeed the pew-rent and offertory 
collections were so considerable that the church was able not 
only to pay the pastor’s salary easily, but likewise to pay off 
in a short time a large part of the debt. Frequently I had con- 
ferences for the adults twice a week in the schoolroom. 
Nearly every family was supplied with the necessary reli- 
gious books for home reading. These books I had sent from 
Europe. The people made me presents of fire-wood and vege- 
tables. The trustees were upright and trustworthy men, who 
were always docile to the priest’s wishes. The English-speak- 
ing priests and the Bishop were astonished that such things 
could be accomplished among the Germans, and that in 
Rochester the Germans even surpassed the Irish.”’*® 
There were several reasons for this sensational success. The 

Germans had frequented the Irish church and had been well 
trained to contribute of their means to the support of Divine Ser- 
vices. Father Prost sedulously avoided generating the impression 
that they could expect any assistance from Europe. “All must 
come from yourselves; and it can come from you,” he told them. 
He was convinced that when churches are built by the large dona- 
tion of one or two wealthy individuals, the people are lukewarm 
and religion makes little progress; but when the house of God 
is erected at the cost of personal sacrifice on the part of the faith- 
ful, a special Divine blessing hovers over the congregation. He 
tried to avoid mistakes made by other priests in America. Instead 
of complaining of his people to the Bishop, he defended them. He 
wanted them to feel that he was there for one object, their spiritual 
good, and provided they assured him board and lodging, he looked 
for no further earthly reward for his services. This attitude 
naturally won their respect and confidence. 

Divine services he conducted with all the splendor and ortho- 
doxy circumstances allowed. In those days there was a great 
variety of rubrics in the American churches. Every priest fol- 
lowed the customs of his fatherland. To obtain uniformity, the 


*Prost’s Relations, op. cit., pp. 106-108. 
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Bishops adopted the proposal of Bishop Rosati of St. Louis and 
prescribed the Roman rite. An exception, however, was made for 
the Germans, who were allowed to hold services as they did in the 
old country. A vexing problem was thus presented to Father 
Prost. In his congregation there were people from Alsace, Lor- 
raine, Baden, Wiirtemburg, Bavaria, and the Rhine provinces. 
Each of these provinces had in its services customs altogether dif- 
ferent from the others. Those from Baden, Wiirtemburg, etc., 
wanted German singing ; those from Alsace and Lorraine styled the 
singing of German hymns in church Lutheran. He solved the 
difficulty by introducing the Roman Ceremonial. Of course there 
were some complaints. ‘At home, Father,” some good soul would 
remark, “Divine services were held so and so, etc.” To which he 
would good-naturedly reply: “If I go to your home, we'll hold 
services as prescribed there. But here in America we must ob- 
serve the rulings of the Bishops. Don’t you see that if I conduct 
Divine services as you do in your home, the people from Lorraine, 
Alsace, Baden, etc., will want the same?’**? The parishioners 
easily perceived the logic of such a ruling. 

His work in Rochester made a good impression throughout the 
diocese and particularly upon the Bishop. Twice he called Father 
Prost to New York to restore order in the German parish there. 
A large number of the Germans were opposed to their pastor, 
Father Raffeiner, and the Bishop made overtures to Father Prost 
to accept the New York pastorate. The prudent priest made a 
hurried exit from the city as he did not wish to give any occa- 
sion for the idea that he had intrigued for the position. 

Sometime in August, 1836, Father Prost began to visit Dansville, 
New York, a hamlet about fifty miles south of Rochester, where 
several German Catholic families had settled. Many of them had 
never even seen a Catholic priest. Some of them were going with 
their Catholic prayerbooks to Protestant churches, sending their 
children to Protestant schools. For lack of a priest, Catholic 
couples had been married by a minister or by the civil magistrate. 
The zeal with which he labored to bring them back to the fold so 
incensed the Protestants that some of them plotted against his 


life. They planned to waylay him on his return trip to Rochester, 


"Ibid., p. 113. 
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but by leaving Dansville earlier than announced, he escaped his 
would-be murderers. 

On November 2, 1836, a young man approached Father Prost 
and asked to be received into the Redemptorist Congregation as 
a lay-Brother. He was Louis Kenning, the first postulant for 
the Redemptorist Brotherhood to be received in America. Father 
Prost at once appointed him teacher in the school established in 
the basement. Brother Louis had come to America in 1834 at 
the age of twenty-seven, settling with his brothers in Rochester.** 
He made his profession as a lay-Brother December 14, 1843, 
and died at New Orleans, April 6, 1875. 

Early in 1837 Father Prost received two donations from Europe ; 
one of 5,000 florins (about $2,400) from the Leopoldine Society 
through Bishop Dubois ;*® the other of 6,000 florins from the 
Right Reverend Roman Sebastian Zaengerle, Bishop of Gratz.*® 
One thousand dollars of the former sum was used to pay the re- 
mainder of the debt on the German church; the balance, $1,400, 
served to pay the debt of St. Patrick’s, Rochester. The gift from 
the Bishop of Gratz was donated for the building of a church in 
America in honor of St. Joseph; or, at least for an altar dedicated 
to him in the church that would be built with this money. Accord- 
ingly the German church in Rochester, at first called St. Mary’s, 
was solemnly dedicated in honor of St. Joseph in July, 1837. It 
was Father Prost’s plan to build a more beautiful, more spacious 
edifice in honor of the saint later. During this visit, the Bishop 
twice pontificated in the newly-blessed church. He also proposed 
to make Father Prost pastor of St. Nicholas’, New York, and to 
have Father Raffeiner take his place in Rochester. This change 
was to take place on condition that the Redemptorists should take 
charge of the diocesan seminary, but as the Redemptorist Superiors 
regarded this work as foreign to their Rule, it never went into 
effect.3!_ Bishop Dubois also wished the Fathers to assume charge 


*Brother Louis Kenning, C.Ss.R., E. Commentariis, in Annales C.Ss.R., 
Provinciae Americanae, Supplementum, op. cit., pp. 318, 319. 

Letter of Father Prost to Archbishop of Vienna, Most Rey. Eduard Milde, 
Rochester, N. Y., July 12, 1837. Berichte, op. cit., XI, 1839, pp. 54-55. 

”Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 117. 

“Brother Joseph Reisach, C.Cs.R., Relation, in Wuest’s Supplementum ad 
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of St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland; this offer, for the 
same reason, was declined.®? 

At the request of the Bishop, Father Prost accompanied him on 
his visitation of Buffalo and the surrounding territory. The 
Bishop spoke English and French. His companion could address 
the Germans. St. Louis Church, Buffalo, was found to be almost 
hopelessly in the clutches of trusteeism. Father Alexander Pax 
became pastor upon the retirement of Father John Mertz to Eden, 
in 1836. The trustees claimed the “right to appoint or disapprove 
all officials of the parish, even including the pastor.”** The priest 
was obliged to provide at his own expense, Mass-wine, hosts, and 
candles. They did not even allow the priest to know how the 
church accounts stood. Bishop Dubois ordered Father Prost to 
preach and denounce the evil. He himself told him what points 
to develop. The sermon produced splendid results; the people 
turned against their trustees and if Father Pax had not inter- 
fered, the abuses would have been destroyed. But Father Pax 
thought the denunciation too severe ; he toned down Father Prost’s 
words and counteracted their good effect. However, he soon re- 
gretted it. Later he built a new church and there followed in 
rapid succession, discord, divisions, schism and even interdict. 
After years of the most bitter trials, during which attempts were 
made upon the priest’s life, broken in body and spirit, this good 
man left Buffalo and returned to Europe.** 

The German settlements near Buffalo, North Bush, Williams- 
ville, and Lancaster, were cared for by a zealous Bohemian priest, 
Father John Nepomuc Neumann. It was Father Prost’s second 
meeting with the servant of God, whose virtue His Holiness, Bene- 
dict XV, declared to be of a heroic nature. Here again the Ger- 
mans failed to contribute properly. The young priest was in debt; 
he did not have enough to afford himself decent food and lodging. 
Bishop Dubois ordered Father Prost to explain clearly to the con- 
gregation their obligation to support their pastor and to warn 
them that failure in this respect, would result in the removal of 
their priest. Father Neumann disliked talk of money. Like 


“Mary M. Meline and Rev. Edw. F. X. McSweeney, The Story of the 
Mountain, Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md., Vol. I, p. 359. 

“Donohue History of Diocese of Buffalo, op. cit., p. 197. 

™“Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 121; Bishop John Timon, Missions in Western 
New York, Buffalo, 1862, pp. 219, 221. 
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Father Pax, he too, was not pleased with Father Prost’s plain 
words, but eventually, he realized only too well that the Bishop and 
Father Prost were right. 

After this trip Father Prost went to New York to attend the 
celebration of Bishop Dubois’ Golden Jubilee of the Priesthood. 
It must have been about this time that Father Haetscher and 
Brother Joseph came to Rochester on their return to Europe. 
There is a marriage entry on the parish records by Reverend 
Father Haetscher, C.Ss.R., for July 6, 1837. Very Reverend Father 
Passerat had left it optional to the Fathers and Brothers on the 
American missions to return at any time, as long as there had 
been established no permanent foundation. Father Prost regretted 
their departure but in the uncertain condition of things, he was 
unwilling to detain them. He entrusted to Brother Joseph, how- 
ever, an important mission, the presentation of Bishop Dubois’ 
proposal to exchange St. Joseph’s, Rochester, for St. Nicholas’ 
Church, New York, and to have the Redemptorists assume charge 
of the diocesan seminary there. The proposition, as mentioned 
before, was rejected by the Superiors in Vienna. 

The money from Europe gave Father Prost some worry. He 
could not keep it in the house for fear of robbers. No one trusted 
the banks of those days. It was the year of the Panic, 1837, and 
one bank after another had failed and their creditors ruined. 
Anyone with money invested it in real estate. He decided to do 
the same. On February 6, 1837, he bought two lots on Franklin 
Street, the present Community garden, and also two on Ely Street, 
near his church.*® On the former, he planned to build a church 
free of trusteeism. A frame-house stood on it at the time and 
he rented it for $80 annually. On the lots on Ely Street, he in- 
tended to build houses, rent them to desirable families and thus 
not only give to the church respectable surroundings, but also a 
source of income. In case no foundation was established in 
Rochester, he could sell the property and receive back his money 
for further use, and very likely with gain, as Rochester was grow- 
ing quickly and property mounting rapidly. 

Thus far everything had gone well in Rochester, but clouds 
were appearing on the horizon. It leaked out through the offi- 


*Rev. Thomas Mullaney, C.Ss.R., Four Score Years, 1836-1916, St. Joseph’s 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., p. 26. 
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cials in the local bank that Father Prost had received large subsi- 
dies from Europe. At once all donations and presents for the 
pastor, wood, potatoes, etc., ceased. The people’s confidence in 
him weakened. “My crosses came with the money,” he wrote. 
A certain Protestant of Rochester who had abandoned his wife 
in Germany, and had married a Catholic girl in America, threat- 
ened his life because he would not give absolution to this second 
wife. Catholics with Protestant wives began to offer insults be- 
cause he preached of “the one saving faith.” His observance of 
the rules of Moral Theology in hearing Confessions enraged many. 

The time came for the election of new trustees. The term was 
one year. The harmonious cooperation of the first trustees was 
a thorn in the side of a few malcontents who wished to rule the 
parish. With the approach of new appointments, unknown to 
Father Prost, they formed a party of opposition, whose purpose 
was to oust the old trustees and replace them with men who would 
have the courage to oppose the will of the pastor. In the cabal 
which followed, loyal parishioners were conspicuously absent; the 
few who were present played a negligible part. A secret ballot 
was taken and the party of opposition easily elected their men. 
Father Prost, we must remember, was altogether ignorant of 
what was going on. The newly-elected trustees made a formal 
visit to pay him their respects. Their pastor received them so 
graciously that they congratulated themselves upon the success of 
their scheme. 

Scarcely had they left his room, when he was informed of the 
whole movement. He maintained a silence till he obtained proof. 
Then he summoned a meeting of the entire congregation, and made 
a vigorous protest against the whole conspiracy. “If such a thing 
may occur in politics or in other sects,” he said, “it cannot be 
tolerated in the Catholic Church. The trustees exist only for the 
security of church property before the civil law, but not to be 
rulers in the Church. In the Catholic Church, the Bishop and the 
pastor, whom he places over the congregation, rule. That is the 
Apostolic teaching and arrangement. Anything else is a departure 
from the teaching of the Church, a rebellion against ecclesiastical 
authority. which has received its power, not from men but from 
God, and was instituted by the Holy Ghost, etc.” He could not, 
he continued, according to the American law nullify the election ; 
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they themselves must do this. He could not indeed force them to 
it, but he declared with the greatest determination, that he would 
not be pastor in a place where they chose their trustees in such 
fashion. He gave them the alternative either to reject the choice 
within eight days and to hold an election free of conspiracy or he 
would cease to be their pastor.*® 

His words had tremendous effect. The good parishioners were 
angry with themselves because they had failed to put in their 
appearance at the elections. Those who were present but who had 
been cowed into silence by the conspirators felt heartily ashamed. 
Their reaction against those who had plotted the affair was so 
strong that the latter were thoroughly frightened. A new election 
was held and those were chosen whom the schemers were anxious 
to exclude. Humiliated, the object of scorn and ridicule within 
the parish precincts, they were not, however, converted. Within 
they were seething with a desire for revenge. Many such oppor- 
tunities of course were offered. 

There was a young girl in the parish, a very good and devout 
girl, who felt no attraction for marriage. She took a vow of chas- 
tity. The parents of the young lady became so enraged that they 
drove her from home. Without a home and the means of sup- 
port, the girl was reduced to extreme necessity and so, through 
Father Prost, obtained a dispensation from her vow, and married. 
Some evil-minded person spread the rumor that the young lady 
was forced to marry to save her own and the priest’s reputation. 

Such a diabolical calumny naturally stung Father Prost to the 
quick, but he went on with his plans in Rochester. The increase 
in the number of German Catholics made the erection of a new 
church imperative. His plans called for building on the newly- 
purchased lots on Franklin Street. Once they had their own 
church, the first house of the Redemptorists in America would easily 
follow. The income from this church would support at least two 
or three Fathers and with the subsequent growth of the parish, 
several more. He did not see how he could ask the Leopoldine 
Society for more money. To negotiate a loan, he was unwilling ; 
in New York State at that time it meant seven per cent interest. 
Much as he disliked, he must ask the parish for aid. That they 


*Prost’s Relations, op. cit., pp. 124-125. 
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would stand by him, he had not the least doubt. Moreover, he 
announced to the people his intention of erecting on the Redemp- 
torists’ property a church in which he would hold services for 
them. The present church was too small, besides they needed a 
school. The old church could be converted into a school. His 
proposal was not enthusiastically received. It excited misgivings in 
not a few and the enemies whom he had beaten in the trustee 
struggle, now became very vociferous in their opposition. “If 
the pastor builds a church on his property, then the church will be 
his. He will be the Lord and Master of it, and we shall have 
nothing to say, but we can only open our purses and pay. The 
pastor will be our master and we must dance as he pipes.” People 
from whom he had expected an entirely different view, took sides 
with them.*7 

Another telling blow to the foundation of a house in Rochester 
was the opposition it encountered from the other Redemptorists 
in America. Though Father Prost was Superior, the Very Rev- 
erend Father Passerat had purposely decided that in the choice of 
the first house in the United States, the majority of votes should 
rule. Father Tschenhens was still in favor of Peru, Ohio. The 
good he had been able to effect in Northern Ohio had convinced 
him that that was the most logical place.** Father Czackert, who 
formerly could not shake its dust quick enough off his feet, now 
thought as Father Tschenhens. Father Saenderl’s opinion is un- 
known; he was still at Green Bay. Father Prost never thought 
much of Peru for a Religious house. It was only a small town 
with no reasonable prospects for further development. The first 
Redemptorist foundation, he felt, must be in a large city with a 
congregation sufficiently numerous to require the services and 
sufficiently capable of supporting at least two or three priests. The 
parish in Peru numbered only one hundred families and they had 
failed to support even one priest. To put money into a house and 
church at Peru, in his opinion, would be a great mistake. And the 
result would be, their money expended and a forced return to 
Europe. Later on we shall see how far future events justified 
his reasoning. 


"Ibid., p. 128. 
Rev. Francis Tschenhens, C.Ss.R., Relations, in Wuest’s Supplementum, op. 
cit., pp. 256, 257. 
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The vigorous opposition to his plan by the congregation in 
Rochester was forcing him to comply with his confreres’ selection 
of Peru. But he thought he saw one more possible escape. He 
remembered the situation of Father Pax in Buffalo and the poverty 
of Father Neumann in the outlying parishes. Buffalo was a large 
city with thousands of German Catholics. They needed more than 
one priest. Some time before, the Bishop wanted him to exchange 
his parish in Rochester for that in New York. If the Bishop would 
consent to send Father Pax to Rochester, Father Neumann to 
New York, where a second priest was badly needed, he could en- 
trust the Redemptorists with the charge of St. Louis’, Buffalo, 
where there would be plenty of work and sufficient means of sub- 
sistence for several priests. The parishes outside the city, they 
could tend to, “excurrendo.” The trustee rebellion that was going 
on there, he did not fear; he felt he could manage things. All 
priests concerned would be benefited by the transfer. Father Pax 
would receive the same sclary as in Buffalo. Father Neumann 
would be assured of a decent living. He himself would have what 
he most desired, a large city parish, large enough to require and 
to support several Fathers. He made a special trip to New York 
to lay his plan before Bishop Dubois. But the Bishop was incapaci- 
tated by illness. His Coadjutor, the Right Reverend John Hughes, 
was favorable to the plan, but as he had not yet been appointed 
administrator, was unable to make it effective. Disappointed 
Father Prost returned to Rochester to rejoin Father Czackert, who 
had been there for several weeks on account of illness. 








CHAPTER IV 
In Peru, OHIO, AND PITTSBURGH 


As there was no indication of a change of opinion among the 
people, Father Prost, as a last resource, executed a bold stroke. 
He left Rochester for Peru. His departure, he believed, would 
have a chastening effect upon his opponents. The deprivation of 
the services of a priest would bring them to a more conciliatory 
frame of mind. His absence he intended to be merely temporary ; 
it would not leave the parish in extreme spiritual necessity, as the 
Germans could still attend St. Patrick’s, and Father Neumann 
would pay them occasional visits from Buffalo. The success of their 
church had made them somewhat conceited and puffed up. They 
looked down upon their Irish fellow-Catholics with some haughti- 
ness, “for,” they said, “the German priest had to save the Irish 
church from sale, etc.,’’°® alluding of course to the $1,400 given by 
Bishop Dubois to defray the debt on St. Patrick’s. On May 21, 
1838, Father Prost deeded the property over to Father Czackert 
and left for Peru. Father Czackert was allowed to remain in 
Rochester for a few months. 

The departure of their zealous pastor had on the congregation 
the expected result. Many, especially the women, laid the blame 
for the loss of their priest upon the trustee clique. These tried to 
excuse themselves; they had “no intention of driving away the 
priest.” Soon they were pleading for the return of the Redemp- 
torists. They were willing to make every reasonable concession. 
A year later when Father Prost sent Father Saenderl to Roches- 
ter, he was received with open arms. 

The people of Peru gave Father Prost a warm welcome, but 
his own spirits were low. He would do anything in the world for 
them, they were assured, but he wished to make it clear from the 
outset that they were expected to pay for the support of at least 
one priest. Failure to do so meant that the Redemptorists would 
have to leave Peru. He threw himself into his work with his 
usual remarkable vigor. The house was extended to accommo- 


*Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 132. 
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date four or five priests and two lay-Brothers. He doubled the 
length of the church, installed new benches, built a steeple, in- 
stalled two small bells, built a sacristy, etc. Expenses amounted 
to twelve or thirteen hundred dollars, $400 of which were con- 
tributed by the parishioners ; the rest came from donations by the 
Leopoldine Society. Brother Aloysius conducted the school for 
the children with no expense to their parents. The people were 
jubilant and lauded the work of the Fathers, but they were ob- 
sessed with the idea that the Fathers were wealthy and refused 
even to donate fodder for one of the two horses the Fathers had 
to keep. Such a contribution, they said, might easily develop into 
a regular tax. The Fathers should bear the expenses of the 
horses’ keep themselves. It is only fair to add in extenuation 
of their guilt, that at that time the people of Peru as well as those 
of the whole country were in the grip of one of the most distressing 
panics in our history. From 1836 to 1840 money was very scarce. 
In the spring of that year there was a dearth of produce and horse- 
feed, and very probably they had none to spare.*® But it is also 
evident that there was more than a mere inability to support the 
priest, there was an unwillingness to acknowledge the existence of 
the sacred obligation of Catholics to support their pastor and that 
“the workman is worthy of his hire.” Their treatment of Father 
Tschenhens five years before the panic, from 1832 to 1837, proves 
this. In refusing Father Prost fodder for the horse, not scarcity 
of that commodity was alleged as an excuse, but objection to the 
principle, that the faithful should support the pastor. 

In November, a letter came from Vienna, ordering Father 
Czackert to Illinois. While still in Rochester, Father Prost had 
been informed by Father Passerat that a certain Alsatian Coloniza- 
tion Company to which Mr. Piquet, a friend of the latter be- 
longed, had purchased a large strip of land in Jasper County, 
Illinois. One hundred acres of this land Mr. Piquet offered for a 
Redemptorist foundation, and Father Prost was told to send Father 
Czackert to Illinois. Father Prost realized better than his Su- 
perior the real worth of the donation. The Alsatian Colonization 


“Rev. F. Rupert, Outline History of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Churches, 
Norwalk, Ohio, containing also the History of St. Alphonsus, Peru, Ohio, and 
of St. Mary’s, Norwalk, Ohio, 1899. (Booklet out of print. Notes from 
typewritten copy.) p. 23. 
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Company was one of the many companies of this kind buying up 
large stretches of land in the West, selling at very cheap rates, 
sometimes giving away as many as 200 acres free, till they attracted 
settlers. Were their efforts successful, prices soared and the 
speculators received ten, perhaps one hundred times more than they 
paid. A Catholic church in the region would naturally make it 
more alluring to members of that religion. The offer made little 
appeal to Father Prost. Until the land became productive the 
Fathers would have no source of income. It would require many 
hands to clear and cultivate the 100 acres. They did not have 
enough lay-Brothers; to hire men was out of the question. Such 
labor in the more populous districts was at least 75 cents a day; 
in out-of-the-way places, much more. The future of such specu- 
lating ventures was always questionable. There might be work 
and maintenance for one priest, but for a Religious Community 
never. Father Prost wrote from Rochester setting forth his mis- 
givings, but upon Very Rev. Father Passerat’s insistence, he now 
sent Father Czackert to Illinois. Before long, news came from 
Father Czackert confirming all of Father Prost’s intuitions. After 
a little over a year in Illinois, Father Czackert was recalled. 
Things looked black indeed in Peru. Father Czackert’s de- 
parture for Illinois had left Father Prost the only priest in Peru. 
Father Tschenhens was forced to spend his time in Tiffin, Ohio, in 
order to get a living. Father Saenderl was still in Green Bay. 
The money he had in Peru, Father Prost gave to Father Czackert 
to finance his journey; the possessions in Rochester had already 
been made over to the same. He found himself at the stage where 
he had to go into debt in order to keep body and soul together. 
Brother Aloysius and even Father Tschenhens were now con- 
vinced of the utter futility of hoping for a foundation in Peru, 
and it was only the persuasion of Father Prost that prevented 
them from returning at this juncture to Europe. About this time, 
February, 1839, a Mr. Adelmann, a German settler from Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, was visiting relatives in Peru. He remarked 
to Father Prost that the Germans in Pittsburgh were suffering 
from great spiritual need. There were some 5,000 German Catho- 
lics in and surrounding the city, who had been for some time with- 
out the services of a priest. Asked the cause, he simply said that the 
priests had gone elsewhere and the Bishop had none to send. 
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Could not Father Prost send them a priest? Father Prost in- 
formed him that priests may not station themselves ; the call must 
come from the Bishop. Mr. Adelmann soon returned to Pitts- 
burg and three weeks later Father Prost had a letter from the 
Bishop of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh then belonged to that diocese, 
the Right Reverend Francis Patrick Kenrick, dated March 5, in- 
viting him to take charge of the Germans in Pittsburgh.*! 

“This summons,” says Father Prost, “was for me, what the 
last plank is for a shipwrecked man.”’ A large city, a numerous 
congregation, just the elements needed for the long-desired founda- 
tion. He eagerly penned his acceptance. On Low Sunday, 1839, 
he announced to the congregation his decision to leave Peru. The 
blow was all the more stunning as it had not been expected. He 
reminded them of his warning upon his arrival. They had failed 
to provide a livelihood for a priest. Some had indeed done their 
duty, but in general the congregation had given just cause for 
complaint. They had entertained illusions about the Redemp- 
torists’ fabulous wealth. The truth was, he was leaving Peru in 
debt. Only recently he was forced to borrow $90; forty of which 
had already been expended. The people of Peru could not say 
that the Redemptorists sought their money. On the contrary all 
the money at their disposal had been used on improvements which 
they would leave behind. The next day he departed for Pittsburgh. 
Father Tschenhens remained in Peru to give Bishop Purcell time 
to supply another pastor.*? 

Father Prost reached Pittsburgh April 11,1839. It was not long 
before he realized he had unconsciously walked into a parish rent 
in two by a serious dispute of some years’ standing. The Germans 
there had first attended Mass at St. Patrick’s, the Irish church. It 
had been arranged that the pastor of the Germans, the Reverend 
Francis Masquelet, could read Mass for them there every Sunday. 
The English-speaking congregation built a new church, St. Paul’s, 
dedicated May 4, 1834, and it was agreed with the approbation 
of the Bishop, that the Germans should have exclusive use of St. 
Patrick’s for an annual rental of $300. This rent was to be paid 


“Bishop Kenrick to Prost, Philadelphia, March 5, 1839. Original in Esopus 
Archives. 
“Prost’s Relations, op. cit., pp. 141, 143. 
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St. Paul’s, until it should be out of debt. Under this arrange- 
ment the German congregation prospered. 

Anxious to free his church of debt, Father O’Reilly, pastor of 
St. Paul’s, proposed to the Germans to purchase St. Patrick’s for 
$6,000. Some favored, others opposed the proposal. Father Mas- 
quelet headed the opposition and purchased from a Mr. Jacob 
Schneider, one of a group of buildings belonging to an abandoned 
cotton factory. The second floor of this building was fitted up as 
a church and used for services. The division was not healed and 
in the fall of 1835, Father Masquelet left Pittsburgh. For about a 
year the Germans were without a priest, when the Bishop sent the 
Reverend Benedict Beyer with orders to hold services for the 
Germans in St. Patrick’s church. 

When Bishop Kenrick came to Pittsburgh for canonical visita- 
tion in 1837, the dissidents demanded a priest for the “Factory 
church,” as it was styled. He promised to send one as soon as 
possible, but he refused to close St. Patrick’s, and declared that it 
would continue to be the original German church in Pittsburgh. 
Early in 1838, Father Beyer, weary of the dissension among his 
flock, was transferred to Philadelphia. The Bishop then appointed 
the Reverend Nicholas Balleis, O.S.B., pastor of St. Patrick’s, and 
the Reverend Henry Herzog, pastor of the “Factory church.” 
Some months later the son of Mr. Schneider, the owner of the 
property, opened a saloon in the latter building, just below the room 
that served as the church. On October 1, 1838, the Bishop forbade 
Father Herzog or any other priest to say Mass in the “Factory 
church” under pain of suspension “ipso facto,” and at the same 
time removed Father Herzog to Reading, Pennsylvania. Simul- 
taneously, a dispute broke out between Father Balleis and Father 
O’Reilly of St. Paul’s, over the rent in arrears and in December, 
1838, the pastor of St. Patrick’s abandoned Pittsburg. The Ger- 
mans were again without a priest.** 

Such was the unhappy condition of affairs Father Prost found 
in Pittsburg, in April, 1839. He felt “like a man who had been 
thrown into the water and who had to swim or drown.” Of 


“Reverend John Byrne’s The Redemptorists in America, Article II, Records 
of American Historical Catholic Society, September, 1930, pp. 263, 264. Also 
Rev. Bernard Beck, C.Ss.R., Die Redemptoristen in Pittsburgh, (Ilchester, 1889,) 
pp. 93-191. Prost’s Relations, op. cit., pp. 146-160. 
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great assistance during these trying days was a Mr. James 
Burkle, who offered him the hospitality of his home, acquainted 
him with the actual state of affairs, and suggested some very 
valuable counsel. Mr. Burkle had adhered earlier to the faction 
that favored St. Patrick’s. In accordance with his advice, Father 
Prost sagely refrained from declaring for either side. They both 
deemed it wise for the priest to rent his own home as soon as pos- 
sible, lest his dwelling with the Burkles would be construed by one 
faction as alignment with the other. Not far from his friend’s 
was an empty house, which Father Prost was able to rent with the 
financial assistance of Mr. Burkle and one or two others. 

The second Sunday after Easter was the day Father Prost was 
to conduct services for the first time in St. Patrick’s. Every ear 
was pricked to hear which side he would take. He acted as if he 
was entirely ignorant of their quarrel. He simply mentioned 
that he had been sent by the Bishop to conduct services in St. 
Patrick’s. Barely had he moved into his new home, when he was 
confronted by a delegation who showed him letters from the 
Bishop, in which he gave permission to buy and to furnish the 
“Factory church.” He assured them he would do everything in 
his power that justice would be done them. His statement pleased 
them, for at once they broke off the preliminary court actions that 
had been started. 

About this time his work was interrupted by a serious illness 
which prostrated him for several weeks. He was quite impressed 
by two Protestant physicians who cared for him with all possible 
solicitude till his recovery and refused to take a penny either for 
their services or their medicine. He never forgot the kindness of 
Mr. Burkle and another Catholic, who kept faithful vigil, night 
after night, at his bedside. 

Upon his recovery he exhausted every means to bring the con- 
tending parties to an understanding by private talks and meetings, 
general and committee. One day when he was giving an eulogy on 
the wonder worker of the nineteenth century, St. Philomena, he 
entreated his audience to put their trust in this saint. A happy 
inspiration struck him. “We also need a miracle,” he said, “to 
restore peace and order in this congregation. Let us make a vow 
to dedicate in honor of St. Philomena, that one of the two churches, 
which in God’s providence, we finally unite on choosing. ..” The 
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conversion of hearts that followed was amazing. Those who had 
been adamant to every overture before, now were entirely sub- 
missive. One of the most obstinate had been Mr. Schneider, who, 
now to the surprise of Father Prost, came forward with an offer 
to sell not only the “Factory church,” but the plot of ground on 
which it stood, together with all its buildings for $15,000, to be 
paid within twenty years at six per cent interest. Only a short 
time previous he was prepared to prosecute the buyers for non- 
payment and these in turn were going to sue the Bishop. Mr. 
Schneider’s offer appealed to Father Prost. The “Factory church” 
had a better location, was a strong substantial building with a 
large seating capacity. Bishop Kenrick had already authorized 
him to choose that church which the majority favored. He now 
gave his approbation of the proposed purchase on the condition 
that the title be vested in the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, “for the use of the German Catholic congregation of Pitts- 
burgh.’** A parish meeting was called. Father Prost explained 
Mr. Schneider’s offer, asked if they would agree to the purchase 
not in the Bishop’s name, but in his own name, for the Redemp- 
torists. “In his own name,” because the Congregation was not 
a legally recognized corporation and could not possess property 
in the United States.** The bargain was closed according to due, 
legal form. 

Father Prost at once set to work to adapt the property to the 
use of a parish plant. Everything in the neighborhood that was 
not respectable was removed. One of the buildings was con- 
verted into a convent which could house seven priests and three 
Brothers. By virtue of the authority given him by the Rector 
Major in Rome, he established the first canonical Redemptorist 
Community in the United States, summoning Father Tschenhens 
and Brother Louis Kenning from Peru, and Father Czackert from 
Illinois. Father Saenderl, who had left Green Bay in 1839 and 
gone to Rochester, was allowed to remain there. The first floor of 
the “Factory church” served as a free school. Earlier the children 
themselves had to pay the teacher. Father Prost insisted that the 


“Kenrick to Prost, Philadelphia, August 28, 1839. Original in Esopus 
Archives. 

“Prost’s Relations, op. cit., pp. 65-70, an article on Art und Weise in den 
Vereinigten Staaten Kircheneigenthum zu sichern. 
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teacher’s salary should come from parish funds. The enrollment 
mounted to about 300 children. 

The income of the church for the first two years yielded $8,600. 
Of this two priests received a yearly salary of $500 each, the 
schoolmaster $400 ; $2,500 was paid on the debt, $1,500 for neces- 
sary repairs and expenses. A new altar, new organ, benches, con- 
fessionals, etc., were installed. Father Prost introduced the same 
beautiful services that found such favor in Rochester with the 
same wholesome results. People flocked to St. Philomena’s from 
all sides. Conversions to the Catholic Faith were numerous. On 
March 25, 1840, Father Prost, delegated by the Bishop, solemnly 
dedicated the church in honor of St. Philomena, with all the splen- 
dor to which the Germans are accustomed. When word of the work 
of this energetic Redemptorist was noised abroad, of the restora- 
tion of peace among divisions that appeared irreconcilable, of 
the large church receipts, etc., the surprise and commendation ex- 
pressed was universal and the Bishop especially was gratified. 
Then quickly followed invitations from other Bishops to take 
charge of the Germans in their dioceses. 

Around Easter in 1840 an invitation came from Archbishop 
Eccleston of Baltimore requesting his presence at the Provincial 
Council, to be held in May. Father Prost accepted and during his 
stay of two weeks in Baltimore enjoyed the hospitality of Father 
Benedict Bayer, the same who had been one of his unfortunate pre- 
decessors in Pittsburgh. Trouble followed this good priest to St. 
John’s, Baltimore, where he was battling against trusteeism. About 
the deliberations of the Council, Father Prost is silent. His suc- 
cessor, Father Alexander, C.Ss.R., mentions an offer of the 
Bishops through Archbishop Eccleston to Father Prost, which 
proposed to give the Redemptorists charge of all the German 
missions in the United States, and for this purpose the Congrega- 
tion was to conduct a seminary for German priests somewhere in 
the Archdiocese. Whether Archbishop Eccleston was speaking 
for himself or as the representative of the Bishops is not certain 
At any rate nothing eventualized. A letter to Father Prost, from 
the Rector Major, the Very Rev. John Camillus Ripoli, C.Cs.R., 


“Rev. Alexander Czvitkovicz, C.Ss.R., Relations, ex annis, 1840, 1841, 1842, 
in Wuest’s Annales C.Ss.R., Provinciae Americanae, Vol. I, p. 288. 
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October 24, 1840, says: “That question which was discussed in the 
Council of Baltimore, regarding a seminary under your direction, 
must concern you in no way, neither now, nor at any future time; 
because the direction of seminaries is prohibited to us by the 
Rule, etc.’’*? 

After the Council, the Archbishop requested Father Prost to 
remain a few days in Baltimore, as he wished to speak to him. 
In the course of the conversation, the prelate asked him what had 
occurred between him and Bishop Rese in Detroit. Father Prost 
explained the nature of their disagreement and the Archbishop 
very graciously dismissed him with the words: “Auf Widersehen!” 
Bishop Rese and Father Prost met during the Council and the pre- 
late begged the Redemptorists to return to Detroit; he would do 
any and everything for them. Father Prost could make no prom- 
ises as the Bishop had resigned and he had no way of knowing the 
mind of his successor. 

Upon his return to Pittsburgh, Father Prost found a very happy 
Community. House, school, Community, and church were all in 
splendid circumstances. A contemplation to gratify the heart of 
any Religious Superior. But now that his worst work and worries 
appeared to be over, strange to say, Father Prost talked of resign- 
ing and returning to Europe. With this intention he wrote to 
Father Passerat. The intense strain and activity of his five years 
in America had undermined his physical, and to his mind, his 
spiritual health. He yearned for the solitude and the religious 
atmosphere of the cloister. His health gone, he desired a much 
needed rest. New subjects were required for the work in America 
and after his resignation, a new Superior. Not every one who 
volunteered was qualified for these missions. He wished to speak 
personally to Father Passerat and explain the type of Superiors 
and subjects who would be successful in this difficult field. He 
wrote to Bishop Kenrick acquainting him with his determination 
and begging a letter of recommendation. The Bishop did not wish 
him to leave for Europe and refused his request. His friend, the 
Archbishop would grant him letters for any place he should wish 
to go, but he must come first to Baltimore and get them personally. 


“Very Rev. Camillus Ripoli, C.Ss.R., to Prost, October 24, 1840. Original 
in Esopus Achives. : 








CHAPTER V 
A NEw FounpDaATION AND CoNnFLICT W1TH His SUCCESSOR 


Accordingly Father Prost departed from Pittsburgh with 
Brother Aloysius who was to accompany him to Vienna. The en- 
tire parish tendered him a touching farewell tribute. Many of the 
younger people accompanied for three or four miles the canal boat 
which bore him. Father Czackert was appointed Superior of St. 
Philomena’s. The travelers reached Baltimore towards the end of 
July. Father Bayer received them very kindly as his guests. The 
purpose of the Archbishop in bringing Father Prost to Baltimore 
was soon learned. He wanted the Redemptorists to take charge of 
St. John’s German church and to care for all the Germans in the 
Archdiocese. Father Bayer was heartily in favor of the plan. He 
had won a successful fight against trusteeism, but he had made 
many enemies and a good number of his parishioners were staying 
away from church simply because of their dislike for their pastor.*® 
The proposal appealed to Father Prost as Baltimore was “the 
Rome of the United States,’’ and the home of the Sulpicians, who 
conducted a splendid seminary in Baltimore, where the young men 
of the Congregation could be educated for the priesthood. 

The Archbishop persuaded Father Prost to forego his 
European voyage and take over the church at once. A new 
church was a necessity and plans had already been drawn. Father 
Bayer, who had asked Father Prost for admission into the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, and who, in accordance 
with his advice, had planned to go to Europe for his novitiate, 
could negotiate all of Father Prost’s business with his Superiors ; 
and who knows, being a disinterested party, with better success.*® 
Father Prost consented and the church was formally transferred 
to the Redemptorists. “Jn foro civili” it still belonged to the 
Archbishop, because the deed was in his name and could not be 
alienated. “Jn foro ecclesiastico,’ the Archbishop signed over to 


**Rey, Benedict Bayer, C.Ss.R., Relatio, in Annales Ameri. Prov., Supple- 


mentum, op. cit., pp. 338-345.. 
“Ibid., p. 347. Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 193. 
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the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, the use of the 
church property of St. John’s for all time. 

With Father Bayer’s departure, Father Prost devoted all his 
attention to the parish. The altar was newly decorated, a beautiful 
picture of Our Lady placed over the high altar, new vestments 
purchased ; with the aid of the Superior of the Sulpicians, Father 
Deluol, who brought his students from the seminary, High Mass 
was sung; when a new Bishop was consecrated (they were usually 
consecrated in Baltimore), Father Prost succeeded, as a rule, in 
having him pontificate in St. John’s. Great enthusiasm was 
aroused among the Germans. The church was so crowded that 
many had to stand far out on the street. Conversions to the Faith 
became so numerous that the Protestants grew alarmed. The 
Offertory collection brought from $14 to $16 every Sunday. 
The Archbishop was astonished and admitted that he had never 
received as much in the Cathedral. The school teacher was paid 
from the church money to offer every Catholic child a free 
schooling; with the result that the school was filled to capacity. 
The seat money was low. He called a meeting and proposed to 
increase it one third and to pay $1,200 yearly for the support of 
the Fathers. The meeting lasted only one half hour. Every 
proposal passed unanimously. The transformation was so com- 
plete as to excite the astonishment, not only of the people but 
even of the priests and Archbishop. 

Soon after he had established himself in Baltimore, a petition 
came from Father Neumann of Buffalo, September 4, 1840, seek- 
ing admission into the Congregation. He knew the calibre of 
this saintly man and could not refuse his request. This brought 
him into conflict with Bishop Hughes of New York, who was 
loathe to part with this valuable worker in his vineyard. Father 
Prost parried with the statement that in view of the laws of the 
Church, he could not deny him acceptance. The Bishop finally 
yielded reluctantly and on November 29, 1840, Father Prost 
went to Pittsburgh, where he had the pleasure of clothing his 
fellow missionary in the habit of St. Alphonsus.5° With the 
addition of Father Neumann to the Pittsburgh community Father 


“Rev. John A. Berger, C.Ss.R., Life of Bishop Neumann, C.Ss.R., translated 
from German by Grimm, New York, 1884, p. 219. Prost’s Relations, op. cit., 
p. 199. 
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Tschenhens was transferred to Baltimore. It was after this trip 
to Pittsburgh that Father Prost made the journey to New York 
that culminated with the happy return of Brother James to the 
Congregation. 

The yard adjoining St. John’s Church had long served as a 
cemetery. As this was the site for the new church, the remains 
were removed to the new burial grounds during the winter. It 
was planned to start work on the new church in the summer. But 
the worries and the glory of erecting the new temple of God were 
not to be Father Prost’s; for Providence had reserved them for 
his successor. 

About the middle of Lent, 1841, news reached Father Prost that 
his resignation had been accepted and his successor would be the 
Very Reverend Alexander Cvitkovics, C.Ss.R., a Hungarian. The 
new Superior, Father Alexander, as he was called, arrived in 
Baltimore on March 11, 1841, with two Fathers, the Reverends 
Gabriel Rumpler and Louis Cartuyvels, and Brother Aloysius. 
Father Alig and a young seminarian, Frater Joseph Fey, C.Ss.R., 
had also accompanied Father Alexander from Europe but they had 
been sent to Pittsburgh. Frater Fey was the first Redemptorist 
to be ordained in the United States.5' The new Superior and 
his three companions were accorded by Father Prost a most 
hearty welcome. When Father Prost handed over the reins of 
government to the new Superior, the affairs of the Redemptorist 
Congregation in America looked brighter than at any previous time 
of its short history. Baltimore and Pittsburgh, two thriving 
foundations, with numerous souls an outlet for their zeal, with 
solid financial support, had been established. The Germans in 
Rochester were in a repentant mood, anxious to have a Redemp- 
torist community in their midst. Several Bishops were pleading 
with them to come and care for the Germans of their dioceses. 
The outlook seemed bright indeed. But Father Prost’s consolation 
in these successes was shortlived. 

With the arrival of his successor, began for Father Prost the 
most bitter chapter of his life, a chapter one would much rather 
pass over in silence, could it be done in honesty or without grave 
prejudice to the subject of this essay. That Father Alexander 


“Rev. Alexander Czvitkovicz, C.Ss.R., Diarium, in Wuest’s Annales Amer. 
Prov. Supplementum, op. cit., p. 416. 
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was at fault in his treatment of Father Prost practically all 
available writers of the history of these two men agree.®? How- 
ever, if at times he was too severe, inconsiderate, even unjust 
towards his predecessor, this should be attributed not to any lack 
of charity, but rather to failure to understand the man’s ability, 
and failure to grasp the full import of his achievements. None 
need be shocked or scandalized, if, in reading the history of men 
who were consecrated to God, and who claimed to be other 
Redeemers of Men, there are found to have crept into their lives 
human differences or even human frailties. There are, of course, 
lives of men written with the avowed purpose of edifying, in 
which their faults and failings are carefully omitted or glossed 
over. How much such books edify, build up men’s spiritual lives 
is questionable. The Holy Ghost, in writing the lives of holy 
men and women in the Scriptures, did not omit or gloss over 
their faults. The frailties and crimes of Moses, David, St. Peter, 
St. Paul, the Apostles, St. Mary Magdalene are mentioned with 
astonishing frankness. And the confidence, the spiritual good 
that poor human nature has derived from the perusal of such 
examples is incalculable, far in excess, one is inclined to believe, 
of the edification that is supposed to come from the works of 
those biographers, who would have us regard their subjects as 
angels, when they and others know that they were just creatures 
of flesh and blood with the passions common to every other mortal. 

Unfortunately, complaints against Father Prost had reached his 
successor’s ears both on this and on the other side of the Atlantic. 


“At opinionibus ob varias causas praejudicatis captus, sicuti notavimus, in 
pluribus rebus minus recte judicabat. Notitiis igitur Patris Prost et ipsius 
P. Alexandri inter se collatis apparet, hunc Patrem in aliis rectius, in aliis 
minus recte de Patre Prost judicasse.” Opinion of Very Rev. Joseph Wuest, 
C.Ss.R., in Annales C.Ss.R., Prov. Amer. Vol. I, p. 107. Rev. George Stebbing, 
C.Ss.R., in The Redemptorists, New York, 1924, admits that Father Alexander 
“dealt out a somewhat hard measure of disapprobation to Father Prost,” 
p. 133. Father Beck, in Die Redemptoristen in Pittsburgh, says: “Father 
Prost’s manner of governing, had been criticized in the past by some of his 
confreres, as onesided and shortsighted. Even before his arrival in America, 
Father Alexander had been influenced by these prejudices. Certain friends of 
the Reverend Father Bayer, who had been displeased at some of the salutary 
changes in parish matters, introduced by Father Prost, and who, through 
letters of complaint, had made Father Bayer ill-disposed towards Father Prost, 
in this way helped indirectly to bias Father Alexander against his predecessor. 
It is not surprising, then, if Father Alexander, from the very beginning, did 
not view the work of the latter in a more favorable light, and that Father 
Prost had to feel this.” Op. cit. pp. 130, 131. 
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Father Alexander came to Baltimore with preconceived notions of 
his predecessor and the work of the Congregation in America. 
Had he only observed what should be a first principle for everyone 
and especially for Superiors to whom persons come with secret 
complaints, “et audiatur altera pars,’ most of the trouble would 
have been avoided. But not once did Father Alexander interview 
Father Prost to see what, if any, ground there was for the 
charges lodged against him. They were just taken for granted. 
From the very beginning he betrayed a lack of confidence in him. 
Not once did he consult him or seek the benefit of his years of 
experience in dealing with the problems peculiar to the Church 
in America. He arrived at two o’clock in the afternoon of March 11, 
took a light dinner and at once began his examination of church 
and house. “I saw at a glance that this house and church would 
never suit or suffice for a Religious Community, etc.,” he wrote in 
his diary.°* The very same day on a visit to the Archbishop, he 
declared that “we desired to build neither a parish church in the 
city, nor any other church for a wealthy congregation, but rather 
to establish a seminary for the education of Redemptorist mission- 
aries who would labor for abandoned souls according to our 
Rule.”** It is evident that Father Alexander expected too much 
of these American Foundations, which were still in embryo stage. 
He measured them by the firmly established and government- 
subsidized communities of the Congregation in Europe. He failed 
utterly to envisage the earlier American Redemptorists’ struggle 
for seven trying years, to get what was in his opinion, even so 
humble a foundation. His statement to the Archbishop indicates 
his opposition to the taking charge of parishes. He was merely 
giving expression to what was a common interpretation of the 
Redemptorist Rule in those days. In Italy and elsewhere, the 
Fathers did not assume the care of parishes. Their Communities 
were established usually in rural districts and composed of Fathers 
devoted exclusively to the giving of missions and retreats. Their 
support was guaranteed by the Government, however. Father 
Prost realized the impracticability of such a plan for this new 
country and Father Alexander himself was soon convinced that 


Father Alexander’s Diary, op. cit., p. 404. 
“Ibid., pp. 404-405. 
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if the Congregation were to survive in the United States, they 
would have to adapt themselves to this condition. 

On March 19, Father Alexander left for Pittsburgh. He was 
accompanied by Father Tschenhens who met him at Philadelphia. 
He arrived there on March 26. “I examined the house and the 
place, I liked the situation pretty well, but the cost appeared to me 
excessive,” he writes in his diary. He complained that the church 
belonged not to the Congregation but to the people, that the 
Fathers received only $1,000 and not $3,000 for their support.®® 
On April 18, he sent Father Prost to Pittsburgh with orders to 
demand from the parish owners the surrender of the church to 
the Congregation. That had already been done during Father 
Prost’s first Superiorship, as we have already seen. Father Prost 
tried to explain. 

Father Alexander would not listen; he was acquainted with the 
situation, he had not need of any information from Father Prost. 
The latter went to Pittsburgh. “I cannot assemble the congrega- 
tion and demand the surrender of the church. The congregation 
doesn’t own the church; it belongs either to me or to the one who 
sold it... The congregation has already agreed that the Redemp- 
torists should own the church,” he reasoned. To call together the 
people again and resurrect the question would only revive the for- 
mer unrest. Father Prost was convinced that obedience to such 
an order would be evidently sinful, since it would do injury to 
a third party and would very probably ruin the German parish in 
Pittsburgh. He determined to carry the matter to a higher Su- 
perior.°6 There was no time to refer the case to his Superior 
in Vienna, so he had recourse to the Bishop. Meanwhile Father 
Alexander wrote from Baltimore to send him one of the Fathers. 
Father Prost at once sent the young seminarian, Father Fey, 
thinking that he could be ordained by the Archbishop and then 
be stationed at St. John’s. Now Father Alexander had pre- 
viously spoken of having the young cleric ordained in Cincinnati. 
By sending him to Baltimore Father Prost was trying to save 
the unnecessary expense which a journey to Cincinnati entailed. 
His action was interpreted by Father Alexander as spiteful dis- 


*Ibid., p. 409; Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 207. 
*Prost’s Relations, op. cit., pp. 209-211. 
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obedience and he was deposed.®* Father Czackert was appointed 
Superior of Pittsburgh. Through a betrayal of confidence, the 
altercation between the two Redemptorists became common knowl- 
edge in the parish. The people gave their own explanation. A 
protest meeting was held in the schoolroom. “We want Father 
Prost as our pastor and no other,” they demanded. It did not 
help his cause. It represented him as a fomentor of rebellion, 
though he was ignorant of their action at the time. 

He was then asked by the new Rector to give in writing his 
promise to surrender to him the church and all the property as 
soon as he desired it of him. Father Prost was perfectly willing 
to surrender everything at once, but he was opposed to such a 
promise. It appeared to him unfair. If things under the new 
Superior did not turn out right, not the Superior, but Father 
Prost would be held responsible for the payment of the interest 
and capital in the eyes of the law. Finally, due to the influence of 
the Vicar General, who sided with Father Prost, he compromised 
and signed the promise under protest. The severe strain proved 
too much for Father Prost and he suffered a breakdown. The 
doctor ordered him to the country. Late in the summer, 1841, 
Father Saenderl visited Pittsburgh and obtained permission to take 
Father Prost back with him to Rochester. There he signed the 
surrender of the deed to the Pittsburg church to Father Alexander. 
In his diary for August 9, 1841, Father Alexander wrote: “I had 
a deed made absolutely in my name, and revoked the deed of 
Father Prost by law. Thus the dispute was ended.’®* And 
after all the turmoil and heartache, things were just as they had 
been arranged under Father Prost. The deed was made in the 
name of the Redemptorist Superior. 


“Father Alexander’s Diary, op. cit., May 24, p. 416; Prost’s Relations, 
op. cit., pp. 208, 210, 211. 
“Father Alexander’s Diary, op. cit., p. 423. 











CHAPTER VI 


EXPULSION FROM THE REDEMPTORIST CONGREGATION; RETURN 
To Europe AND DEATH 


Scarcely had he returned to Rochester, when he experienced 
once more peace of mind, and with it, physical strength. But it 
was not to be of long duration. Although the Germans in 
Rochester were not only willing to aid the Redemptorists in 
building their church, but also to transfer to them the old church 
with all the money on hand, there existed none the less two parties 
in the parish. The one would transfer everything to the Fathers 
unconditionally, the other would do so only with a proviso; one to 
which no one could reasonably object, however, and with which 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer would have to 
comply, even if it had not been expressed. The condition was 
that in the event the Redemptorists should leave Rochester and 
sell the property, they should be bound to pay back to the parish, 
the lowest estimate of what the present old church was worth. 
If the Fathers accepted this condition, they could dispose of the 
old church and site as they pleased. It was proposed that the 
appraisal be made at once. The lowest estimate would be the 
amount the Fathers were to return to the people of St. Joseph’s, 
in case they ever left Rochester. 

The head of the party that wished to surrender everything 
unconditionally was, strange to say, a Mr. N., an individual, who 
earlier, during Father Prost’s encounter with trusteeism, was 
forever offering opposition and inciting others to rebel against 
the pastor. His miraculous conversion was due to the fact that 
he was then a tenant in one of the houses owned by the Fathers; 
and happened to be some hundred dollars in arrears. His spirit 
of intrigue, however, survived his conversion. Toward the end 
of September, 1841, Father Saenderl left on a trip to Baltimore 
and Father Prost was alone in Rochester. He took this occasion 
to write to Father Alexander, once more requesting permission 
to return to Europe. Again he was refused. Mr. N. took 
advantage of Father Saenderl’s absence, to summon, unknown to 
the acting pastor, a meeting of his faction, which busied itself 
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in heaping insults upon the members of the other party. The 
latter caught wind of it and were on the point of demanding 
satisfaction, when Father Prost had to step in for the sake of 
peace. In his sermon the next Sunday, he warned the one faction 
to cease its insults and the other to bury its desire for revenge. 
Mr. N. felt that he had been dealt a personal wrong. Scarcely 
had Father Saenderl returned when Mr. N., who had won his 
way into the priest’s confidence, hastened to him and was closeted 
with him for half a day. Father Prost was certain that nothing 
good would come from it. What was said during the confab, he 
never learned for he determined at that time to return to Europe, 
even without Father Alexander’s permission, ‘“‘as the Rule allowed 
me in such circumstances.” The rule Father Prost referred to, 
is probably No. 341, a section of which reads: . . . “If any 
(subjects) should set out from one of our Houses, or from a 
Mission, without the knowledge of the Local Superior, to go to 
see the Provincial, although they would not violate the vow of 
Perseverance, yet certainly they would sin against obedience, 
since without the Rector’s leave, it is not permitted to put even a 
foot outside the house. If, however, this leave is asked, the 
Rector shall never refuse it, but if a Religious asks for it, and 
does not get it, and if, too, a serious reason, that admits of no 
delay, urges his going, he may set out against the will of the 
Rector, and visit the Provincial, for it is not lawful for the local 
Rector forcibly to deny anyone permission to depart.’®® Of 
course, he had no traveling money, and could expect none from 
Father Alexander. Some of the men of the parish heard of his 
wish to return to Europe, and that he had no money. They came 
to him and asked if it were true. “Yes,” he said. “We'll help 
you. We have much to be grateful for to your Reverence; we 
won't forsake you in your need . . . how much do you need?” 
“Two hundred dollars,” answered Father Prost. “Qui habet jus 
ad finem, habet etiam just ad media,” he reasoned, and accepted 
their offer. They began at once a collection for this purpose. 
Scarcely had it been in motion when Mr. N. ran to Father 
Saenderl. Father Saenderl hurried in anger to Father Prost’s 
room, scolded him for begging, put $20 on the table and told him 


“Constitutions and Rules, C.Ss.R., Clapham, England, 1923, pp. 208, 209. 
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to pack at once and go to Baltimore. The men who were making 
the collection came to him on learning what had happened. They 
had already $60. Should he remain another week, they would 
bring him the two hundred. “I cannot,” replied Father Prost, 
“my Superior has dismissed me; I will go.” They gave him the 
sixty dollars. Father Prost left a note for Father Saenderl, in 
which he told him he intended to go, not to Baltimore, but to 
Vienna. 

The first day’s journey brought him to Utica, where he tarried 
a while with a good friend. Here he wrote to Father Alexander 
explaining that he was availing himself of the right, which the 
Rule gave him, of returning to his Superior in Vienna. He 
requested that money for the voyage be forwarded to New York. 
Upon his arrival in that city he received a letter, but no money. 
Father Alexander had been notified of Father Prost’s recent 
conduct, which brought upon him expulsion from the Congre- 
gation “ipso facto,” he wrote. He is free to go whither he wills; 
he did not need any money for travel. “I am so certain of my 
case, that no trial is necessary.” He would not bother Father 
Prost, as long as he did the Congregation no harm. What 
crimes Father Prost had committed to deserve expulsion “ipso 
facto,” he does not mention.*t The Rule mentions no case where 
a subject is expelled “ipso facto.” Expulsion entails a dispensation 
from the vows of religion and from the vow and oath of 
perseverance, which must be granted only by the Holy See or by 
the Rector Major. No local Rector or Provincial, nor any group 
of Fathers can expel a member from the Congregation. 

Father Prost was thoroughly dejected. Bishops and priests 
were officially warned by Father Alexander of his expulsion from 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. All sorts of 
rumors began to circulate. He had plunged the church in Pitts- 
burgh into bankruptcy; he was a fugitive from his Order; a rebel 
against religious authority, etc. If anyone expected the “expelled”’ 
Redemptorist to make a public defense of his action, or to turn 
in the spirit of hostility against his brethren, he waited in vain. 
He maintained a prudent silence and never referred to the Congre- 
gation except in terms of praise. He placed his trust in Our Lady 


Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 216. 
“Ibid. p. 217. 
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and St. Alphonsus. Never in all his arduous labors, or in sickness, 
or in the greatest rush of business, could this ardent client of 
Mary ever be prevented from reciting her rosary. He regarded 
his expulsion as a just punishment for the treatment he had 
accorded Brother James. 

The edifying manner in which he bore his heavy cross turned 
the tide of opinion very much in his favor. Such a priest, people 
were convinced, had done nothing very wrong. Bishop Hughes of 
New York received him with the utmost kindness and entrusted 
to him the care of the German Catholics in Utica, with a mission 
at Constableville, thirty-four miles away. In both places he 
found priests and laity very agreeable, especially the Irish; 
though many Germans showed him the greatest consideration. 
He struck up a very intimate friendship with an Irish Dominican 
stationed at Utica and with another Irish priest in Rome, New 
York. Father O’Reilly of Rochester continued to manifest his 
usual kindness. He remained here a year, and though he came 
empty-handed, both churches were soon provided with everything 
necessary. He lodged with a good, Catholic family in Utica, 
where the father of the family served him with the greatest 
respect and courtesy. Next to his living room, was a side room, 
in which he fitted up a chapel and preserved the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. At Constableville, he built a priest’s-house next to the 
church. During the year he went to New York to make a 
Retreat given by Father McElroy, S.J. “It was the best I made 
in my whole life,” he said. 

For six months he abstained from communication with his 
Superiors in Vienna. He was waiting for the storm to subside. 
He knew well that Father Alexander had written and ‘that 
sentiment in the beginning would be unfavorable to him. Mean- 
while, he sought consolation in his daily Mass. Every Friday he 
read Holy Mass as a satisfaction for his sins; every Saturday, 
in honor of God’s Holy Mother and St. Alphonsus, that they 
might help him back into the Congregation. After the lapse of 
half a year, he thought the time ripe to turn to Vienna. In a 
letter to Father Passerat he mentions simply his dismissal, that 
he could not recall anything he had done to deserve such punish- 
ment. He did not wish any further trial ; he acknowledged himself 
unworthy to be a member of the Congregation. “I am entirely 
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willing to acknowledge any fault I have committed, but what 
I have not done, I cannot acknowledge.” He pleaded for 
permission to return, as a favor, etc. Before sending the letter, 
he placed it on the altar and read Holy Mass in honor of St. 
Alphonsus, imploring him to take care of the letter and to effect 
the granting of his petition.® 

About this time there arrived from Baltimore an envelope, 
enclosing a letter, already seven months old, from Father Passerat. 
In this, his Superior recalled him to Europe, and stated in effect, 
his willing to vouch that Father Prost was a priest of the Con- 
gregation in good standing. His own letter could hardly have 
reached the coasts of Europe when a second came from Vienna. 
His confreres in Europe had now learned his new address in 
Utica and had mailed this letter to him directly. Father Passerat, 
it informed him, had heard what had taken place, but could give 
no decision without a more thorough examination. In any event 
Father Prost should come to Vienna, where, he was assured, he 
would be tendered a fatherly welcome. No matter what had hap- 
pened, Father Passerat would forget it. 

Father Prost gave timely notice of his departure to the Bishop 
and wrote to Baltimore, asking what disposition should be made 
of his horse, wagon and personal belongings, also begging money 
for the voyage. The response informed him that Father Alex- 
ander had already sailed for Europe. The Fathers in Baltimore 
were so poor that they could not afford to send him more than 
$10. With his possessions in Utica, he could do what he pleased. 
“Thus,” writes Father Prost, “I was richer than my confreres, 
for I had $100 besides a horse, wagon, etc.” When it was 
learned in Pittsburgh that Father Prost intended to sail, some 
friends there sent him $50. Another in Baltimore mailed him 
ten. He had more money than he used, and he brought 120 florins 
with him to Vienna. Immediately before his departure, a third 
letter came from Vienna, empowering him to borrow money for 
the voyage, if he had none or insufficient. 

His leave-taking of his benefactors in Utica, Rome, and 
Constableville was painful. The German families, Hauch, Paul, 
Maier, all Alsatians, the English-speaking Devereux, Quarter, 


“Tbid., p. 221. 
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whose son, William, later became Bishop of Chicago; Beechem, 
Burns, Donnely had extended to him the warmest hospitality and 
had been most generous in supporting every affair in the parish. 
He would never have left them, had he only himself and not the 
Congregation to take into consideration. In New York, he enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Reverend Father Quarter, whose brother, 
as mentioned above, was later elevated to the episcopate. Father 
Rumpler, C.Ss.R., who had been in charge of St. Nicholas 
Church, since August, 1842, accompanied Father Prost to the 
Bishop’s home. Bishop Hughes regretted to lose the services of 
this good priest, but saw that it was a necessity. He gave him a 
wholehearted letter of recommendation with the postscript that 
his diocese stood open and ready to receive him at any time. The 
prelate had just received a letter from Utica concerning Father 
Prost. He read it in the presence of the two Fathers, emphasizing 
passages commending his work. Father Prost’s farewell of 
Bishop Hughes was not taken without a pang of regret, for he 
it was, who, when others were decrying the cast-off priest, tenderly 
and fatherly proffered him a refuge in his diocese. Several 
years later when Father Prost was stationed in Liverpool, 
England, he was delighted to meet again his old friend and 
benefactor. He offered the prelate once more his profuse thanks 
and promised never to forget him in his prayers. 

On February 4, 1843, Father Prost boarded the packet, St. 
Nicholas, and bade farewell forever to the shores of America.® 
His sojourn in its mission fields was not of long duration, not 
even eight complete years, but he accomplished much within a 
brief space. To Father Prost is due the credit for having 
established, when others had failed, the first, permanent Redemp- 
torist foundation in America. Early reports from the Fathers in 
the United States had convinced their confreres in Austria, that 
America was not an appropriate field for a Religious Community 
with a Rule of the complexion of the Redemptorists. Repeatedly 
the demand for their recall was little short of unanimous. But 
Father Prost held on with dogged pertinacity. Not that he 
overlooked or even minimized the discrepancies that existed 
between conditions in Europe and those in the United States, but 
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he felt that the gap was not spanless. He was convinced that the 
Rules and Constitutions of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer had sufficient flexibility to adapt themselves to the new 
environment. He was willing as was his Holy Father and 
Founder, St. Alphonsus, during the Congregation’s struggle for 
existence against regalism in Naples, and St. Clement Hofbauer, 
during his battle for the same end against Josephism in Austria, 
to sacrifice temporarily some of the letter of the Rule without 
impairing its spirit. The alertness with which he analyzed new 
situations, the keen perception with which he struck upon the 
right remedy for every obstacle, the indomitable courage and 
energy with which he applied the remedy, are astounding. His 
vigorous method in dealing with trusteeism, his stern insistence 
upon the obligation of the congregation to contribute to the 
support of the church, without the assumed prerogative of 
dictatorship over the pastor, dealt that pernicious institution of 
the early Church in this country a most telling blow. His intro- 
duction or maintenance of free Catholic schools, wherever he 
served as pastor, in Rochester, Peru, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, is a 
distinct contribution to Christian education in the United States. 
To Father Prost belongs the honor of receiving the first candidate 
to the Redemptorist Lay-Brotherhood in the New World, Brother 
Louis Kenning, C.Ss.R., as well as the honor of admitting into 
the Congregation and of clothing with the habit of St. Alphonsus, 
the first Redemptorist to make his religious profession in America, 
the Reverend, now Venerable, John Nepomuc Neumann, C.Ss.R. 
It would be saying too much to state that without the labors of 
Father Prost the Congregation would never have obtained a firm 
footing in America. Providence might have raised up someone 
else in the event of his failure. But it is not an exaggeration to 
claim that he was de facto the Divinely chosen instrument to 
transplant from Europe the tender sapling that has since grown 
to such tremendous proportions that today, 100 years later, there 
is no section of the United States, which does not fall under the 
shade of its friendly branches. One by one Redemptorist houses 
have multiplied since the foundation of Pittsburgh by Father Prost 
in 1839, till now there are tracing their origin to it, three distinct 
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provinces, two in the United States and one in Canada.** The 
oldest and largest is the Baltimore Province with 26 canonical 
foundations and one non-canonical house in the United States 
proper ; 4 in Porto Rico, 3 in the Virgin Islands, and 3 in Matto 
Grosso, Brazil. The St. Louis Province with 18 canonical houses 
and a Vice-Province with 7 more, stands next. The most recent, 
the Toronto Province already numbers 17 foundations. The 
day has long since passed, as Father Prost predicted it would, 
when the Redemptorists’ labors could be restricted to those who 
speak the German tongue. The successors of the early Austrian 
Fathers have extended their labors to such a wide circle that their 
mission bands and parish priests are now ministering not only to 
Germans, but to the Irish, English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Poles, Slavs, Bohemians, Ruthenians, and a few 
Fathers are even engaged in looking after the spiritual welfare 
of deaf-mutes. 

Father Prost arrived in Havre de Grace on March 1, 1843. He 
was in Vienna for Holy Week. His first reception was cold. 
Father Alexander had preceded him. A single hearing sufficed to 
exonerate him however, and he became the recipient of the 
warmest sympathy of his confreres.** For about six years after 
his return, he labored in the Tyrol, “a missionary second to none,” 
as the Austrian annalist puts it.** In 1848, he went to England, 
began the new house in Llanherne, and served as Superior in 
Liverpool till 1855. He opened the first mission by the Redemp- 
torists in Ireland, St. John’s, Limerick, 1851. That was followed 
by many others in England and Ireland, until he was recalled to 
Austria.®* In 1858, he was again asked to leave his native land. 


“A fourth Redemptorist Province, the French Canadian at Beaupre, traces 
its origin to the foundation in Pittsburgh, but only in a very broad sense. It 
was the work of the Fathers of the Baltimore Province at St. Patrick’s, 
Quebec (now of the Toronto Province of Redemptorists), that induced Arch- 
bishop Taschereau of Quebec to give them charge of the shrine church of 
St. Anne de Beaupre in 1878. But owing to the insufficient number of 
French Fathers, their stay was short, from December, 1878, to August, 1879. 
Very Reverend Elias Schauer, Provincial of the Baltimore Province offered 
the foundation to the Belgian Province, and they accepted. To these Fathers 
therefore, credit for the growth and development of the French Canadian 
Province is due. 

“Directorium C.Ss.R., pro anno 1932; Litterae Inscriptiones (Appendix). 

“Prost’s Relations, op. cit., p. 223. 

"Litterae Annales Provinciae Austriacae pro 1885, op. cit., p. 19. 

“Golden Jubilee, 1853-1903, Mt. St. Alphonsus, Limerick, 1903. Copy in 
Esopus Archives, p. 62. 
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This time he crossed the ocean to St. Thomas, an island in the 
West Indies. Assisted by Father Dold, a Redemptorist from 
the American missions, he successfully planted the Congregation 
here and after the sale of the Islands to the United States in 
1916 by Denmark, they were cared for by the Fathers of the 
Baltimore Province. Four years later, he returned to Austria 
and continued to give missions and retreats out of Puchheim. 
The strain of years of hard labor were beginning to tell on his 
magnificent physique. His eye-sight failed and he could no 
longer read or write. He was not deprived of the consolation of 
his daily Mass, however, as he could say the Mass of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Requiem by heart. He also found difficulty in 
walking, but his ailments did not keep him out of the confessional. 
The greater part of his time was devoted to uninterrupted prayer. 
In 1881 the venerable old priest celebrated his Golden Jubilee of 
Profession and the next year the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood. On.both these occasions, he was the 
recipient of the highest tokens of esteem and affection not only 
from his own confreres, but also from the secular clergy, the 
Bishop of Linz and the Primate of Germany, the Prince-Arch- 
bishop of Salsburg, Francis Albert, who honored the revered 
jubilarian with a personal, congratulatory poem. He continued to 
read Holy Mass and drag himself to the confessional till January, 
1885, when one day towards the end of the month, he was stricken 
in the box. Thenceforth he failed rapidly. On the feast of 
St. Joseph, his name-day, at 3 A. M. he asked for Holy Viaticum. 
In a clear voice he himself recited the “Confiteor.” At 3 P. M., 
wholly prepared and with peaceful resignation, and surrounded by 
his brethren, this loyal son of St. Alphonsus surrendered his pure 
and virtuous soul into the hands of his Creator. 








“Litterae Annales Prov. Austr. op. cit. pp. 21, 21. 
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NEW LIGHT ON MOTHER SETON 


By ARTHUR J. BuRNS 


It is regrettable to find that much material concerning the life 
of Mother Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton, as given to us by several 
biographers and genealogists, was, apparently, gathered together 
without considering all the records on file during her lifetime. 
Everything following is written simply to correct errors that have 
been made by over-enthusiastic historians and writers. 

Dr. Charles I. White states in his book Eliza A. Seton, that Eliza 
Ann Bayley was the younger of two daughters, the only children of 
Dr. Richard Bayley by his first marriage with Catherine Charlton, 
while Father Code, in his translation of Mme. de Barbery’s Eliza- 
beth Seton, records her as the elder of the two. Archbishop Seton 
agrees with Dr. White. The Reverend John C. Reville, S.J., in his 
pamphlet says, “she was the second of three daughters.” The 
Jesuit is correct. If any one knew the true facts, it should have 
been Mother Seton’s maternal grandfather, the Reverend Richard 
Charlton, rector of St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Richmond, Staten Island, New York, who lived several months 
after the death of his daughter Catherine Bayley. His last will 
and testament, proved in the Surrogate’s Court, New York, on 
October 10, 1777, and recorded there in liber 31, page 61, be- 
queathed a Negro girl who was known by the name of Bett, to his 
granddaughter Mary Bayley, and to her two sisters, a Negro boy 
who was known by the name of Brenners. This “just” grand- 
father, after disposing of a few bequests, left one-third of his 
estate to his son John (of whom little or nothing is mentioned by 
our chroniclers), one-third to his grandson John Dongan, and 
one-third to the children of his daughter Catherine Bayley. 

When we find how her father treated this saintly child, the story 
of Florence in Dickens’ Dombey and Son is recalled to mind. Dr. 
Richard Bayley married twice, the second wife being Charlotte 
Amelia Barclay, a descendant of the Roosevelt family. Eliza was 
very fond of both her father and stepmother, and writes that she 
found the new Mrs. Bayley a “woman of rare and sweet attain- 
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ments.” Strange, therefore, it is to relate that her father dis- 
inherited both Eliza and her older sister Mary, which he did when 
Mother Seton was only fourteen years of age. On December 3, 
1788, in the shadow of Christmas and the love of children, Dr. 
Bayley drew his last will and testament which stood unchanged, 
thirteen years later, at the time of his death, in which he abso- 
lutely ignored the very existence of his children by his first wife. 
He left a farm, in trust, for his mother Susannah, who had mar- 
ried a John Garrineau as a second husband, and left the rest, resi- 
due, and remainder to his second wife in trust for her heirs and 
assigns. Even the farm above mentioned was to be considered the 
“rest, residue and remainder” of his estate, after the death of his 
mother. 

This will and testament was proved in the Surrogate’s Court 
in New York, on August 26, 1801, two days before Mother Seton’s 
twenty-seventh birthday. Charlotte Bayley, the second wife, made 
her last will and testament on February 25, 1805, in which she 
left the entire estate equally between her seven children, whom she 
took the trouble to name—omitting the names of Mary Bayley 
Post, and Elizabeth Bayley Seton—share and share alike, except 
that the silver plate and table linen were given her two daughters 
Helen and Mary Fitch. This will was proved in the same court 
on November 21, 1805. 

Dr. Bayley not only disinherited his first children, Mary Mag- 
dalen and Elizabeth Ann, but named the second daughter by his 
second wife Mary, thus having two daughters by the same name, 
both living at the same time. 

As stated before, John Charlton, an uncle of Mother Seton, 
is never mentioned, yet he was a just man. He, too, made a will 
(and codicils) in which he stated that his niece Mary Bayley Post, 
and his niece Elizabeth, widow of William Magee Seton, were 
each to receive the sum of $2,500. 

The Bayley wills were drawn before Mother Seton became a 
Catholic, so that was no reason for the cruel omission of names. 
But, Dr. John Charlton’s will was proved on July 3, 1806, after 
Elizabeth’s conversion. There was no contest. Mother Seton 
obeyed the will of her father. 

Many seem to have the idea Mother Seton was one of two chil- 
dren, and several wonder how Archbishop Bayley was her nephew. 
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Dr. Bayley was the father of ten children, the ninth being Guy, 
who married Grace Roosevelt. Of this marriage was born James 
Roosevelt Bayley, later known as Archbishop Bayley of Baltimore. 

There seem to be some conflicting ideas as to what date Mother 
Seton entered the Catholic Church. Notwithstanding all investi- 
gations, Mother Seton definitely sets the day as March 15, 1805. 
She states this very clearly in a letter to Bishop Cheverus, as fol- 
lows: 

“My soul has offered all its hesitations and reluctancies as 
sacrifice, with the blessed sacrifice on the altar, on the four- 
teenth of March, and the next day was admitted to the true 
Church of Jesus Christ, with a mind grateful and satisfied as 
that of a poor ship-wrecked mariner on being restored to his 
true home.” 

Some confusion is centered around her visit to St. Peter’s 
Church on Barclay Street, New York, on Ash Wednesday (Feb- 
ruary 27) of which she wrote: 

“If I could have thought of anything but God, there was 
enough, I suppose, to have astonished a stranger by the hurry- 
ing over of the congregation; but as I came only to visit his 
Majesty, I knew not what it meant till afterwards, that it 
was a day they received ashes, the beginning of Lent; and the 
droll, but most venerable Irish Priest, who seems just come 
here, talked of death so familiarly that he delighted and re- 
ceived me.” 

She does not say she made any profession of faith that day, but 
clearly states she had come only to adore his Majesty. The good 
priest received her after the ceremonies, but not into the church. 
Possibly that day began her intensive instructions which ended 
gloriously on March 15. Dr. White adds, “After the service, 
Mrs. Seton made a formal abjuration of Protestantism and a Pro- 
fession of the Catholic Faith at the hands of Father Matthew 
O’Brien and in presence of Mr. Antonio Felicchi, her devoted 
friend,” but the very wording shows these are not Mother Seton’s 
words. It is more convincing to believe, at that time, she declared 
her intention to enter the church, in presence of Father Matthew 
O’Brien and Antonio Felicchi. 

Some venture to say, following a note at the foot of page 156 of 
Dr. White’s Life of Eliza A. Seton, “By admission to the true 
Church, Mrs. Seton probably means that she was baptized condi- 
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tionally and approached the Sacrament of Penance.” Mother 
Seton was baptized in the Episcopal Church, a Baptism usually 
valid in the eyes of the Catholic Church, she was probably not bap- 
tized again. She, herself, says, she made an “abjuration of Pro- 
testantism and a Profession of the Catholic Faith,” which was 
all she could do. It is true that, in honor of the joyful occasion, 
Mother Seton gave to Mr. Felicchi, who had been instrumental in 
her conversion, a copy of the Following of Christ, with this in- 
scription: “Antonio Felicchi, from his dear sister and friend, Eliza 
A. Seton, to commemorate the happy day he presented her to the 
Church of God, the fourteenth day of March 1805,” which was 
apparently given on the eve of her entry. She may have meant 
she had been informed on the fourteenth of March that the next 
day she would be formally brought into the True Fold, but her 
own words on “Admission to the Faith” centers on March 15. 

Although such a conversion is generally entered on the Church 
records, it was not compulsory that such be done, and to our sor- 
row, Father Matthew O’Brien left no entry in the books of record 
of St. Peter’s Church that will clear the matter. 

For several years, and again this year, a very careful search 
has been made to locate the Episcopal church record of her Bap- 
tism. The claim is that that event took place in Trinity Church, 
Broadway and Wall Streets, New York City. The authorities, and 
historians, tell us that on September 21, 1776 (two years and 
twenty-four days after Mother Seton’s birth), Trinity Church 
was completely destroyed by fire and the records burned and lost 
forever. The fire broke out about Whitehall, destroyed parts of 
Broad, Stone, and Beaver Streets, Broadway, and the streets going 
to the North River, and all along that river as far as King’s Col- 
lege. Beside Trinity Church, the old Lutheran Church and 493 
houses were burned (St. Paul’s at the then upper end of Broad- 
way escaped very narrowly). So there is no record now to be 
found in the New York Episcopal church proving the Baptism, 
although every reason exists to believe there was such a record in 
Trinity, now destroyed. To leave no avenue of search open, it was 
made certain that her grandfather, the Reverend Richard Charlton, 
did not administer the Sacrament. Diligent search was made of 
records of St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Richmond, 
Staten Island, of which he was rector, with no result. We know 
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Elizabeth Bayley’s mother died in Newtown, Long Island; think- 
ing it possible that the child might have been baptized in what is 
now Queen’s County, a search was made in Grace Episcopal 
Church, Jamaica, L. I. (established in 1702), but again, nothing 
was to be found. Mother Seton was a well-educated woman, 
Father O’Brien knew his duties and obligations ; therefore we have 
no fear of asserting the ceremony took place in Old Trinity, but 
the fire in 1776 wiped out the written record. 

There is sufficient proof that, outside of Baptism by water, her 
desire was proclaimed “around the world.” No sweeter charac- 
ter ever lived in this beautiful land of ours. Although historians 
may disagree on genealogy, and dates of events, never has one 
word but of highest praise been written or sung of this great 
woman whom we hope, God willing, will be raised to our altars as 
the first saint born in the United States. 

Many writers of the life of Elizabeth A. Seton have presented 
misleading and incorrect statements, not only of Mother Seton, 
herself, but also of the work started by her in America, and now 
continued by her spiritual daughters. We shall first take up the 
matter of the New York Sisters of Charity, the Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul (Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson), a branch of the 
Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg, Maryland, founded in New 
York 1817, by several members of the Community sent there by 
Mother Seton. We know that shortly after Sister Rose White 
had founded the New York house, she returned to Emmitsburg 
where, in 1821, was elected Mother Superior, being the first to 
thus follow after Mother Seton. Therefore, Mother Seton was 
foundress and directress of this new Community in New York. 

Father Joseph B. Code, in his writings says: 

“In considering the life of Mother Seton, it is not irrele- 
vant to remark that she served as a model and inspiration of 
American Communities for women. . . . Two of the Com- 
munities, the Sisters of Charity of New York and the Sisters 
of Charity of Cincinnati, had as their first superioresses 
women who received their early religious training in St. 
Joseph’s Valley; three other Communities, the Sisters of 
Charity of New Jersey, the Sisters of Charity of Halifax, 
and the Sisters of Charity of Greensburg, Pa., owe their in- 
ception to Sisters who were members either of New York 
or Cincinnati Institutes.”” Mother Seton and her Sisters of 
Charity, p. 59. 
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Mother Seton was not only a model and inspiration, but was the 
foundress. The New York House was not only founded by her 
(during her lifetime) but was directly connected with Emmitsburg 
for twenty-five years after the death of Mother Seton. 

On page 461 of Father Code’s Elizabeth Seton, he tells us 
in no uncertain words that Sister Rose White, who founded the 
New York Community, and was the first Superior of Emmitsburg 
after the death of Mother Seton, held fast to what she had re- 
ceived from Mother Seton and handed it down unchanged to her 
successors. 

After New York decided to continue functioning as it had 
done from the first day of its existence, although Emmitsburg was 
contemplating affiliating with the Paris Community, Father Code 
insists the New York House lost all rights to consider itself as 
sheltering the “daughters of Mother Seton.” Was Emmitsburg 
disinheriting all houses which did not agree to the change, as 
Dr. Bayley had disinherited Mother Seton herself? New York 
and Cincinnati remained. They did not /eave anywhere, or any 
one, or any place. Here is what Father Code records on page 467 
of his Elizabeth Seton: 


“At this juncture a great change was effected in the Emmits- 
burg Community, the result of certain measures taken by the 
Bishop of New York, the Rt. Rev. John Hughes, relative 
to the direction and government of the Sisters of Charity in 
his diocese. The Sisters in New York were laboring under 
the most unfavorable conditions. The orphan children of 
both sexes were housed together with the Sisters, no privacy 
being permitted on account of the cramped quarters and all 
being forced to live as one family with no regard for age or 
sex. The case was greatly aggravated by the presence of the 
boys who, upon arriving at the age of four or five were ex- 
pected to remain in the orphanage if previous to this time no 
suitable home had been secured for them. To remove the be- 
ginning of such a moral menace the Emmitsburg authorities 
took immediate steps by communicating their desires on the 
subject to Bishop Hughes, confident of his cooperation. The 
Emmitsburg Superiors were not only willing but desirous that 
the Sisters should have charge of the male orphans. What 
they did oppose and protest was the presence of children of 
both sexes under the same roof.” 


How can he, or any one dare to say Mother Seton founded an 
Institution that was a “moral menace”; or imply this wholly un- 
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merited and shameful slander of the character and administration 
of the great Archbishop Hughes of New York and of the “valiant 
woman” then, and so long after in charge of the asylum, Sister 
Elizabeth Boyle, one of Mother Seton’s first and most beloved 
subjects? “Dearest old partner of my cares and bearer of my bur- 
dens,’ Mother Seton calls her in a letter written to her from Em- 
mitsburg on October 25, 1820, when Sister Elizabeth had gone 
to take charge of the Philadelphia orphan asylum—the first to be 
opened by these Sisters in the United States and, in which both 
boys and girls were unavoidably housed,—as they were in New 
York, until in the progress of the work larger and more suitable 
accommodations were found for them—as also took place in New 
York. One of the most distinguished members of the American 
hierarchy, Bishop Bernard J. McQuaid of Rochester, New York, 
spent his boyhood with Sister Elizabeth Boyle in that asylum 
and was proud to say that he owed his success in life to her train- 
ing. Scores of other men, prominent in all the professional and 
business circles of New York, told the same story, which found 
an echo also in the records of many happy wives and mothers 
and of members of various Religious Institutes. Father Code pub- 
lished this calumny of Catholic New York, in his book dated 1927 
and, although numerous remonstrances have been made, he has 
never yet retracted it or made any apology for it. 

After Mother Seton’s death in 1821, the following Sisters were 
elected as Superiors at Emmitsburg, until 1850, the date of the 
affiliation of Emmitsburg with Paris, France:—Mother Mary 
Rose, 1821-27, 1833-1839; Mother Mary Augustine, 1827-33; 
Mother Mary Xavier 1839-45; and Mother Mary Etienne 1845- 
55. Whether or no any, or all of these Sisters lived to see the affili- 
ation consummated, or whether they discarded the Seton Habit 
for the blue and white of the French Sisters, it may be misleading 
to the readers of Father Code’s Elizabeth Seton to see pictured 
therein all the above mentioned Mother Superiors (except Mother 
Mary Rose) as wearing the French habit while the dates beneath 
the pictures inform us that this habit was not worn by these 
Sisters at the time, except perhaps Mother Etienne, who was the 
Superior in charge at the time of the affiliation. Father Code 
states clearly on page 42 of his pamphlet, “It was not until after 
Mother Seton had passed away, and the dress and cap of the early 
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days had become recognized throughout America as a religious 
costume, that St. Vincent’s own habit, the white and blue, the 
proper uniform of his children, was adopted by the daughters of 
Mother Seton, first in the Maryland mountains and then through- 
out the entire country. It was at this time that American Sisters 
of Charity became affiliated with the original Society of St. Vin- 
cent...” Yet, he continues, “The American Sisters had the same 
Rule, it is true, and kept it to the letter, but a Rule without the spirit 
of an Order avails but little. The spirit was supplied in 1850 when 
American Sisters went to Paris. . .” and still, he tells us on page 32 
of the same booklet that, “After Fr. DuBourg’s appointment by 
Bishop Carroll as Superior of the new Institution, it was agreed 
that the Community should be called ‘Sisters of St. Joseph’ for 
Mother Seton wished to place her undertaking under the special 
patronage of the foster father of the Saviour. At that time the 
Sisters adopted a habit not unlike that worn by some Religious 
Mother Seton had seen in Italy. . .” and in his Elizabeth Seton, 
page 41, he says the rules were presented to Mother Seton after a 
slight change, therefore she did not have the identical Rule. 

Although it is said that only the “Coronet” Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul in America can claim to be “daughters of Mother 
Seton,” a tablet was erected on the facade of St. Peter’s Church 
in Barclay Street, New York City, in May, 1931, blessed and dedi- 
cated by Patrick Cardinal Hayes, and in the presence of Father 
Code, which says:— “Erected by the Spiritual Daughters of 
Mother Seton,” and listing the Emmitsburg, Maryland, New York, 
Cincinnati, New Jersey, Greensburg, and Halifax houses. 

All records go to prove that the six houses were founded 
through Mother Seton’s inspiration and should, rightly, be con- 
sidered those of her Spiritual Daughters, regardless of any one’s 
writing to the contrary some twenty-five years or more after 
Mother Seton had passed to her reward in heaven with New York 
listed to her credit at the moment of death. 

After the unveiling of the tablet at St. Peter’s the church at 
which Mother Seton was received into the True Fold, the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae held a Communion break- 
fast in the Hotel McAlpin, where it was brought out that Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a relative of Mother Seton. A letter 
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from the Governor, who was at that moment on his way to France, 
was read, saying: 

“In our family, we have many traditions of the saintly char- 
acter of Mother Seton. In my childhood days, my father 
often told me of Mother Seton, for she was a very close con- 
nection of the Roosevelt family; and her eldest sister-in-law, 

I think, was my grandaunt. Her distinguished nephew, Arch- 

bishop Bayley was the first cousin of my father, James Roose- 

velt; and they were very close friends.” 

The Governor’s letter is quite correct in his genealogy; but he 
was careful not to claim relationship with Archbishop Seton who 
was a first cousin of Archbishop Bayley. Archbishop Bayley was 
related to the Roosevelt family through his mother and to Mother 
Seton through his father who was Mother Seton’s half-brother. 
Her father’s second wife was the granddaughter of Jacobus and 
Catherine Hardenbrock Roosevelt (the great-great-great-grand- 
father of Governor Roosevelt) ; Eliza Seton’s half-brother, Richard 
Bayley married Catherine White, who was the great-great-grand- 
daughter of the same Jacobus and Catherine Roosevelt, while an- 
other half-brother, Guy Bayley married Grace Roosevelt, she being 
a sister of Governor Roosevelt’s grandfather. Mother Seton was 
not a Roosevelt, she was a Charlton-Bayley, although her half- 
brother and half-sisters were Roosevelt-Bayleys. Archbishop Rob- 
ert Seton was a descendant of Charlton-Bayley, and Archbishop 
Bayley was a descendant of Roosevelt-Bayley, thus great care must 
be taken into consideration when we talk of relationship to Mother 
Seton. 

Mother Seton may have inherited some of her pioneer chari- 
table tendencies from her maternal grandfather, the Rev. Richard 
Charlton, rector of St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Richmond, Staten Island, New York from 1747 to 1777. He was 
born in Ireland about 1705, a member of a family of distinction. 
The Leeward Islands were his first field of missionary work, 
whence he went to New Windsor. In 1732 he was catechist at Trin- 
ity Church, New York City, continuing for fourteen years in that 
capacity. His particular charge was the negro: mission which had 
been established in 1704 by Ellis Neau, an elder in the French 
Church. When he assumed the duties as rector of the Staten 
Island Church, he continued his interest in negro slaves, and found 
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it “most convenient to thrown into one, the classes of his white 
and black catechumens” (“Church of St. Andrew’s,” by Davis, 
Lenz, Vosburg). 

In a memorandum of the records for that church, it is stated 
he died in 1777 and his remains rest under the east end of the 
church, where the chancel was located at that time, where also 
sleeps the dust of his wife and children. St. Andrew’s Church 
was built in 1713 by the Reverend Eneas McKenzie, on land be- 
queathed to the Rectory in 1718, and the Rev. Richard Charlton 
took charge in 1747 in which capacity he continued until his 
death. During his first year there, Henry Holland presented a 
bell, but as‘there was no tower in which to place it, the bell was 
hung in a nearby tree. 

In the Annals of Staten Island, by Clute, on page 267 is the 
following : “We note as a circumstance somewhat remarkable, that 
though services in this church were continued throughout the War 
of Revolution (other churches were either closed or burned) the 
baptisms did not average more than three a year, and some of 
these were children whose parents belonged to the army.” 

No doubt, too, Mother Seton received her dignity, poise and love 
of higher education from both her father and mother. Dr. Charl- 
ton had three children. A son, John was a doctor of medicine; 
a daughter Margaret, married Lord Dongan, who later became the 
Earl of Limerick, and a younger daughter, Catherine married Dr. 
Richard Bayley. Her paternal grandfather came to America from 
Hertfordshire, England, while her paternal grandmother, Susan- 
nah LeCompt, is said to derive from the Huguenot family of 
Guilliame LeCompt, born in Rouen, France, March 6, 1659. Mary 
Madalene Bayley, her elder sister, married Dr. Wright Post, holder 
of the Chair of Anatomical Surgery in the then concentrated medi- 
cal school of New York, in conjunction with Professor John A. 
‘Smith. He was also Professor of Surgery in Columbia College 
at the same time Dr. Bayley was appointed to the Anatomical 
Chair. 

There was, therefore, every reason that Elizabeth Bayley should 
have married into a noted family, and she did. The Setons are 
too well known in history and story to go into detail here. Any 
Scotch history will supply a full account of this family, and the 
“Lady of the Lake” by Walter Scott, gives a romantic picture 
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of them. Who can think of Mary, Queen of Scot, without remem- 
bering that noble character, Mary Seton? When we recall the 
martyrdom of that beloved Queen, these four famous lines come 
to mind: 
“Last night there were four Maries, 

Tonight there be but three, 

There was Mary Seton, and Mary Beaton, 

And Mary Carmichael and me.” 

Mother Seton had a wonderful background for courage, de- 
votion, and faith. Mary, Queen of Scots, brings us in retrospect 
to the Elizabethan period, and suggests an invitation of a hymn 
entitled “Jerusalem” attributed by some to the pen of Mother 
Seton. The Elizabethan period was a time of great suffering 
and heroic martyrdom, and days when Holy Church glorified in 
such men as Blessed Thomas More, Blessed John Southwich, 
Blessed Edmund Arrowsmith, S.J., and the martyred Father Law- 
rence Anderton, S.J., who gave their lives for the Faith. 

It was during those dark days, our Catholic hymnology was 
greatly enriched with soul-touching hymns. Father Anderton, 
S.J., while suffering a long imprisonment preceding his martyr- 
dom, and writing under the pseudonym of F. B. Priest, gave us 
the beautiful hymn “Jerusalem.” 

(Joseph Gillow in Volume XVI of the publications of the 
Catholic Record Society, pp. 421-2, was able to show that “J.B.P.” 
is John Brerely, priest, one of the pseudonyms of the Reverend 
Lawrence Anderton, S.J., 1575-1643, whose identity with Brerely, 
Gillow also established (see page 201, the Musical Times, March 
1, 1922). This hymn is based on “Mater Hierusalem Civatas 
Sancta Die” (St. Augustine’s “Meditations,” ch. xxv). On page 
18, Part I, on religion, in the book entitled “Corn from Olde 
Fields,’ we find there are set forth twenty-six verses, the first one 
being : 

When shall I come to Thee? 
When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys, when shall I see?” 

It was sung to the tune of Diana, and headed “A Song made by 
F.B.P.” (additional M.S. No. 15225 in British Museum of the 
time of James I, 1603-1625). It was also known as “The Queris- 
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ter’s Song of Yorke,” (treated as a bass, C.F., treble, alto and 
tenor parts supplied by R.R.T.), words identical. 

In the book “Hymns for the Use of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” 1842, we find Hymn No. 942 is also called “Jerusalem 
My Happy Home,” but the first verse reads: 

“Jerusalem my happy home 
Name ever dear to me, 
When shall my labors have an end, 
In joy and peace in thee.” 
and they acknowledge that hymn is “based on hymn by F.B.P.” 

It is stated in a memorandum from the Emmitsburg Sisters of 
Charity, that “Mother Seton in one of her letters wrote that one 
night not being able to sleep, she rose and remembering a Metho- 
dist hymn which she had learned in youth, she noted down the 
first verse. Going back to bed she again rose and wrote the next 
verse and soon. The following is a copy of the original in Mother 
Seton’s own handwriting: 

“Jerusalem my happy home, 
How do I long for thee? 
When shall my exile have an end, 
Thy joys when shall I see?” 

In all good faith, there is no doubt Mother Seton did recall this 
hymn from the Methodist hymnal. However, her words in the 
first verse are certainly based on the first verse as written by Father 
Anderton, S.J., written some two hundred years earlier. 

During the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae Con- 
vention held at Emmitsburg, in 1930, this hymn was printed on a 
sheet bearing the picture of Mother Seton, and was sung during 
the services, in the processions, etc. But, a note (by Father Joseph 
B. Code) was added on this sheet, which reads, “Although the 
authorship of the first stanza of this hymn is unknown, the words 
of the second, third and fourth stanzas are from the pen of Mother 
Seton. The familiar melody of the hymn is also Mother Seton’s. 
From the earliest days in the Valley, this lovely hymn has been 
sung on all occasions.” 

Inasmuch as the author is not unknown, it is not right to attach 
such a note to this hymn, and mention should be made that the 
words are based on the poem of the martyred Father Anderton, 
S.J., which was taken from the meditation of St. Augustine. The 
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Sisters of Emmitsburg state this will be done in the future, but the 
facts should be announced for benefit of those who now possess 
the incorrect information. The melody is truly Mother Seton’s as 
now sung, and when first published, was headed :—‘‘Jerusalem My 
Happy Home, a sacred song and trio, the poetry and air by a 
young lady, with symphonies and accompaniment by William 
Clifton, published at New York by Firth & Hall, 1 Franklin 
Square.” 

To close this record it will now be of interest to cite the gene- 
alogies of the Seton and the Charlton-Bayley families and the text 
of the wills of Dr. Richard Bayley and that of his second wife 
which show how Mother Seton and her sister Mary Bayley Post 
were disinherited. His first wife, Mother Seton’s mother, left no 
will. 


SURROGATES COURT, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. Liber 43, page 490: 


In the name of God, Amen I Richard Bayley of the City of New York 
Practitioner of Physick being of sound and disposing mind, memory and un- 
derstanding do make this my last Will and Testament in manner and form 
following First I give devise and bequeath unto my Mother Susannah Gar- 
rineau now the wife of John Garrineau for and during the term of her 
Natural Life all that my farm or plantation scituate lying and being at Mile 
Square in the County of West Chester and all the rest and residue of my 
Estate both real and personal of what nature or kind soever (together with 
my said farm after the decease of my said Mother) I give devise and bequeath 
to my beloved wife Charlotte Amelia Bayley and to her heirs and assigns 
forever. And I do hereby nominate constitute and appoint my said Wife 
Charlotte Emelia Bayley sole executrix of this my last Will and Testament 
hereby revolking all former or other Will or Wills Codicile or Codicils by me 
heretofore made and declaring this only to be and Contain my last Will and 
Testament. In Witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and sett 
my seal this 3rd day of December 1788. 

Ricwarp Bayiey (LS) 


Signed sealed and published and declared by the said Richard Bayley as and 
for his last Will and Testament in our presence who subscribe our names as 
Witnesses thereto in his presence at his request, Rd Morris, Mary Popham, 
W. Popham. 

This will was proved on the 26th day of August, 1801. 


SURROGATES COURT, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. Liber 46, Page 129. 


In the name of God Amen I Charlotte Amelia Bayley widow and relic of 
Doctor Richard Bayley late of the City of New York deceased do revoke and 
make void all former Wills by me heretofore made And do make and ordain 
this to be my Last Will and Testament First I commit my soul into the hands 
of my Creator hoping for the pardon and remission of all my sins through the 
merrits and intercession of Jesus Christ my Saviour, And my body I commit 
to the earth to be buried at the discretion of my Executors hereinafter named 
Item it is my Will and I do hereby order and direct my executors hereinafter 
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named to collect all the debts which shall be due to me and to sell all my 
Estate of every kind whatsoever at such times as they in their discretions shall 
think most for the benefit of my children and I give devise and bequeath all 
my said Estate to my children that is to say to my sons Richard Andrew Barck- 
lay Guy Charlton and William Augustus and to my Daughters Catherine Amelia 
Helen and Mary Fitch to be equally divided among them share and share 
alike and to be paid to them by my Executors hereinafter named as they 
shall respectively attain the age of 21 years or sooner if my Executors in their 
discretion shall think proper to do so. And whereas I have lent to my son 
Richard Bayley the sum of $10,000.00 for the purpose of aiding and assisting 
him in his Mercantile pursuits but have taken no note or obligation from him 
for that sum considering his Virtue and Honor as the best security to me 
for the same I do therefore hereby request my Executors to permit him to 
make use of such money for a reasonable time he paying the interest thereof to 
them yearly and every year as it shall become due and not to demand of him 
the payment of the principal until in their discretion it shall be best to do so 
for the Interest and advantage of my other children And it is my Will and 
I do hereby appoint that my son-in-law Mr. William Craig shall have the 
Guardianship and tuition of my daughters Helen and Mary Fitch during their 
Minority and in case of his death then I will and appoint that Richard Varick 
Esq shall have the guardianship and tuition of them during their said Minority 
And I give devise and bequeath to my said daughters Helen and Mary Fitch in 
addition to what I have before given them my Plate and Table Linen and I 
do hereby nominate Constitute and appoint my son-in-law William Craig and 
my friend Martin G Wilkins Esq., Executors of this my last Will and Testa- 
ment In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 27th day 
of Feb 1805. 
CHARLOTTE AMELIA Bayley LS 

This will was proved on November 21 1805. 
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TRANSFER OF ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDIC- 
TION IN CALIFORNIA 


(1840-1853) 


By Rev. GeRatp J. GEARY 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this dissertation is to describe the transference 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the State of California from the 
close of the Mission era in 1840.to the erection of the Archdiocese 
of San Francisco in 1853. 

The scope of the essay lies within the same period which marks 
a similar transition in the political life of California. As the 
earlier period has affected the latter in its laws and social customs 
and even in its architecture, so have the Missions and their padres 
influenced California’s largest and most vigorous religious body 
—the Catholic Church. Its pioneer place in the history of the 
State has given the Church undisputed historical pre-eminence ; 
a position, indeed, on the Pacific Slope in many ways comparable 
to that which the Catholics of the East possess in the traditions 
of the Maryland colony. It was during these thirteen years of 
transition that the heritage of the Missions was assured for the 
future Church in California. 

So far, this phase of California Church history has been 
neglected. While there are numerous writings on the Missions, 
only two dwell on the beginnings of the California hierarchy. 
Neither of these has given the period of transition a definite place 
in the history of the Church. In his History of the Catholic 
Church in California, Father William Gleeson, removed as he was 
only by two decades from the exciting forties, did not possess 
the perspective necessary to give the period its historical import- 
ance; and Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., in his four 
classic volumes: The Missions and Missionaries of California, 
treats the period solely as marking the end of the Mission era. 
It is hoped that the present sketch will give this long-neglected 
epoch its due and reveal it as the period of transition between 
the era of the Franciscan Missions and the period of the hierarchy. 
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The writer thanks his major professor, Dr. Peter Guilday. of 
the Catholic University of America, for suggesting this topic and 
for his encouragement and guidance in the course of its composi- 
tion. He also thanks Professors Leo F. Stock, Fulton J. Sheen, 
Patrick J. Lennox and Arthur Deering, whose courses he followed 
with pleasure and profit at the Catholic University of America. 

The story of the transference of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
California is one that traces its origins back to the first sowing of 
the seeds of Catholicism in New Spain. The Franciscan Missions 
in California, from which the first diocese of 1840 sprang, formed 
a part of that general system of Franciscan Missions which as the 
vanguard of Christian civilization had gone out from Mexico City 
to carry the light of the Gospel to the remotest corners of New 
Spain. A general view, then, of the Franciscan Mission system 
must necessarily be given as an introduction to a study of its final 
development in California. 

The Franciscans had come to America with the first Spanish 
conquistadors and had early won for their work of conversion a 
recognized place in the Spanish system of colonization. As early 
as 1505 there were enough members of the Order in the West 
Indies to warrant the erection of an independent Province, and in 
1527 such success had attended the labors of the three Flemish 
Franciscans and the “Twelve Apostles” (Spaniards) who 
followed Cortes to New Spain, that one of them was appointed 
first Bishop of Mexico City. Thenceforth their work of conver- 
sion went hand in hand with the Crown’s systematic exploration 
and colonization of New Spain. In every town and village that 
was permanently settled by the Spaniards, the Franciscans estab- 
lished permanent centers of educational and religious life until 
in time the ecclesiastical map of New Spain presented a well- 
defined outline of extensive missions and conjoining dioceses.1 

A noteworthy form of ecclesiastical jurisdiction that at an 
early date characterized the Franciscan system and later influenced 
the California Missions, was the special privileges accorded the 
first Franciscan missionaries and extended in general to the Friars 
Minor in New Spain. Dating from the first papal grant in 1521, 
the Franciscans received their authority and exercised jurisdiction 


10’Rourke, The Franciscan Missions in Texas, 1-4. 
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directly under the Holy See. By virtue of their special faculties, 
they could exercise, independent of a local bishop, the ordinary 
offices of preaching, administering all the sacraments except Holy 
Orders and Confirmation, absolving from every excommunication 
and settling all marriage cases. Moreover, in districts where no 
bishop existed, or even in regularly constituted dioceses with the 
permission of the bishop, they were empowered to exercise the 
extraordinary faculties usually reserved to ordinaries. -Among 
‘ these were the powers to consecrate altars and chalices, to provide 
churches with priests, administer the sacrament of Confirmation, 
and even bestow Tonsure and Minor Orders. Finally, they 
could use the Holy Oils until they were three years old, provided 
in their territory fresh oils, blessed by a bishop, could not without 
great difficulty be procured. Despite the technical detail, this 
characteristic of the Franciscan Mission system is worthy of 
mention because of the special freedom it gave their missions, 
particularly those in California.” 

An added impulse was given Franciscan missionary effort by 
the establishment of three apostolic colleges, that of Queretaro 
(1683), the College of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe at Zacatecas 
(1706) and the College of San Fernando in Mexico City (1734). 
Independent houses of study, subject directly to the Franciscan 
Commissary General for the Indies, each prepared its own volun- 
teers for the Indian missions and sent them forth still subject to 
its central authority into the various sections of New Spain. The 
work of the Franciscans assumed a more definite character and 
soon presented the view of chains of well organized missions 
scattered particularly throughout the present southwestern section 
of the United States, each manned by its own group of Quere- 
taranos, or Zacatecanos, or Fernandinos, each subject to and 
assisted by their respective apostolic colleges.* 

This more permanent and methodical organization of missionary 
effort won for the Franciscan Missions an important place in the 
general Spanish colonial system. The missionaries were placed 
in charge of the temporal as well as the spiritual welfare of the 


*Faculties granted in the Bulls of Leo X (April 25, 1521), Adrian VI, (May 
10, 1522), and Paul III (Feb. 15, 1535), Cf. Engelhardt, The Missions and 
Missionaries of California, IV, 303-305. 

*O’Rourke, op. cit., 18. . 
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Indians. This is the other trait that characterized the missions in 
general. 

From the beginning the Spanish colonial policy was centered 
around the Indian and expressed a threefold purpose: the desire 
to convert him, to civilize him, and to exploit him. But at first 
this purpose had been effected by an encomienda system. Accord- 
ing to this, all conquered lands and their natives were distributed 
among secular Spanish land-holders, who held them in trust or 
in encomienda. The trustee, or encomiendero, as he was called, 
was charged to provide for the protection, the conversion, and 
the civilization of the aborigines, and in return was empowered to 
exploit their labor, sharing the profits with the Crown. It was 
by these encomienderos that the early missionaries were introduced 
and supported for the purpose of providing spiritual instruction 
and conducting schools for the natives. Though this system was 
intended to be benevolent—the Spaniards did not accept the 
English dictum that “the only good Indians were dead Indians”— 
it was soon abused. The obligations to protect, convert and 
civilize were forgotten by the encomienderos, and the right to 
exploit was perverted into license. Philanthropists, led by Las 
Casas (d. 1566), begged for reform; and the kings, as strongly 
as before adhering to the ideals of conversion and civilization, 
forbade the old-time abuses and exploitation and gradually, though 
slowly, abolished the encomiendas. 

The establishment of the first apostolic college and organization 
of the Franciscan forces, pointed to a new system that would 
effectually realize the purpose of the Spanish colonial policy. The 
Missions replaced the discredited encomiendas, and the mission- 
aries were entrusted with, or thrust upon, not only the old work 
of conversion, but also a larger and larger element of responsibility 
and control. Henceforth, they not only converted the Indian, but 
disciplined him in the rudiments of civilized life. As a result, 
the missionaries became not only preachers, but also teachers and 
disciplinarians, and the Missions, schools of industrial training 
as well as centers of religious instruction. While the church or 
chapel remained the center of the establishment, and the particular 
object of the friar’s pride and care, it was no longer the larger 
part. Around it were grouped weaving rooms, blacksmith shops, 
tanneries, wine-presses and warehouses, while the neighboring 
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vistas were dotted with irrigating ditches, vegetable gardens and 
grain fields, and the ranges with thousand of horses, cattle, sheep 
and goats. The missions, originally centers of religious instruction, 
had, by the force of circumstances, become great industrial schools 
as well. They had taken the place of the original encomiendas and 
thenceforth for over a century and a half were considered as an 
integral and a most important part of the general Spanish colonial 
policy. As Father Engelhardt writes: 

“It must be remembered that the friars came as messengers 
of Christ. They were not farmers, mechanics, or stock 
breeders. Those, who, perhaps, had been engaged in such 
pursuits, had abandoned them for the higher occupation of 
the priest of God, and they had no desire to be further 
entangled in worldly business. However, the messengers of 
the Gospel had to introduce, teach, and supervise those very 
arts, trades, and occupations, before they could expect to make 
any headway with the truths of salvation. As an absolutely 
necessary means to win the souls of the savages, these 
unworldly men accepted the disagreeable task of conducting 
huge farms, teaching and supervising various mechanical 
trades, having an eye on the livestock and herders, and 
making ends meet generally.” 

Such, in general, was the Franciscan Mission system. Although 
there were, naturally, owing to individual tastes and tendencies, 
certain divergencies which set off Zacatecan from Queretaran, 
and Queretaran from Fernandian methods, a certain uniformity 
was to be found in all the Franciscan Missions based upon the 
general characteristics that have been herein noted. And, what is 
more pertinent to this essay, when a chain of twenty-one missions 
was established in Alta California by Franciscans from the 
College of San Fernando, they were modeled after the common 
type and endowed with these same characteristics. As will appear 
later, two of these traits, independence from episcopal jurisdiction 
and the combining of the material with the spiritual, were to play 
important roles in the events that led to the establishment of the 
hierarchy. 


‘Cf. Bolton, “The Missions in the Spanish-American Colonies,” American 
Historical Review, XXIII, 42-61. 
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I 
THE CLOsE OF THE Mission Era (1820-1840) 


When in 1840 a diocese was for the first time erected in 
California, there came to a close a seventy year period of Mission 
control. With the exception of exploratory expeditions by Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo in 1542 and by Sebastian Vizcaino in 1602- 
1603, the Spanish Crown had made no serious effort to colonize 
Alta California nor bring its natives within the civilizing influence 
of mission control. But the threatened approach of Russians 
from the North forced Spain to take a more than nominal 
possession of the country. The Crown, following its general 
colonial policy, resolved to found Missions among the natives and 
to erect forts or presidios for their protection. The work was 
entrusted to the Franciscans of the College of San Fernando, 
Mexico City, and placed under the direction of the celebrated 
Father Junipero Serra, then superior of the Baja California 
Missions. In January, 1769, Father Serra and four fellow 
Fernandinos, along with the military element of the expedition, 
set out from Mexico, and on July 16, 1769, founded at San Diego 
the first of that long chain of Missions that was to stretch for 
over six hundred miles from San Diego to Sonora. 

The twenty-one Missions which sprang up within a few years 
along El Camino Real, possessed those same marks that character- 
ized the Franciscan Missions in general. Following the command 
to develop the material hand in hand with the spiritual, the Friars 
soon succeeded in directing the natives towards agriculture and 
industry and in gathering them into a series of remarkable mission 
industrial schools that surpassed all previous efforts in New 
Spain. When the California Missions reached the height of their 
prosperity in 1820, they presented with their churches, their 
shops and warehouses, their gardens and grain fields and cattle 
ranges, such a scene of organized religious life and remarkable 
transformation from savagery to civilized society, as New Spain 
had not yet witnessed. The displacement of the encomienda 
system by the Franciscan Missions a century and a‘half before 
found its final justification in the California Missions. 

In like manner, the California Missions enjoyed that freedom 
from episcopal jurisdiction that was common to the Franciscan 
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system. Until the year 1840, no bishop ever set foot in California. 
By virtue of the papal faculties, the local superiors beginning 
with Father Junipero Serra possessed the power to administer 
the Sacrament of Confirmation and to govern the vast province 
in practically all ecclesiastical matters.’ 

However, Upper California should not be considered as being 
completely outside the pale of episcopal jurisdiction. It always 
formed part of one of the other Mexican dioceses. From the 
beginning it was considered to belong to the Diocese of Durango. 
Later, in 1779, when on the proposal of the civil authorities, the 
new Diocese of Sonora was erected by Pius VI, both Californias, 
along with the present States of Sonora and Sinaloa, were placed 
within its jurisdiction.” 

But the Bishops of Sonora seldom had occasion to exercise 
their authority in this far-away outpost of their diocese. Their 
official acts are memorable only because of their limited numbers. 
Thus, in 1796, the Bishop of Sonora, unasked, conferred on 
Father Lasuen, the immediate successor of Junipero Serra, the 
titles of Vicario Foraneo and Vicario Castrense, authorizing him 
thereby to administer the customary sacraments, other than that 
of Confirmation, to the civilian and military elements of the 
province. At the same time he was made Juez Ecclesiastico, 
or ecclesiastical judge, for such cases as might ordinarily be tried 
in a Church court. In 1795, too, Lausen was appointed commis- 
sary of the Inquisition of Mexico, and as such had occasion to 
publish a few edicts forwarded to him and once, “confiscated and 
forwarded to the Capital four copies of a forbidden game called 
El Eusebio.”* Thenceforth, the Superior of the Missions was 
usually the Vicar Forane and sometimes the Vicar General of 
the Bishop of Sonora. But the connection with the See of 
Sonora remained extremely tenuous. The bishop was referred to 
only when it was a case of “The Right of Sanctuary” or the 
burial of a stray Russian schismatic who happened to die on the 
coast. The bishop’s letters announcing the death of Pius VII and 
the accession of Leo XII and, later of Pius VIII, and commanding 
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the due observance of these events formed the burden of episcopal 
correspondence to California.* 

From these few extant records, it is quite evident that the 
Franciscans during the Mission period enjoyed practically an 
independent rule over the Church in California. In Rome their 
existence was hardly known; while in Sonora, the enormous 
distance to the California outpost coupled with the self-sufficiency 
and the success of the Missions led the diocesan authorities to 
leave the ecclesiastical government in the hands of the missionaries. 

But in theory, this autonomy of the Missions was not to 
continue. Despite their success as religious and civilizing agents 
—during the Mission period over 90,000 Indians were baptized— 
the California Missions, forming as they did but a unit in the 
general Spanish colonization scheme, were intended by law to be 
merely temporary. Destined as frontier institutions, their purpose 
was to introduce the Faith among the Indians; and having done 
this, their function was to cease. The common Mission lands 
were to be distributed among the Indians, and the Missions 
converted into secular parishes served by diocesan priests.® 

It was with this in mind that the Spanish Cortes had passed a 
law in 1813 decreeing the secularization, in the Spanish sense, of 
all Missions established over ten years. Though premature the 
law recognized the fact that eventually Mission control must give 
way to diocesan authority. Already in California the need had 
been felt for at least a co-existing system of secular parishes. 
In the first years, when the white population was small, the ministry 
of the missionaries was sufficient for all. The friars attended both 
the Indians and the colonists who came to the nearest Mission for 
the Sunday Mass and Spanish sermon. But when after 1800 the 
military and civilian elements grew in numbers, this ministry, even 
after town chapels had been added, proved unsatisfactory. At 
most, the missionary, already burdened with the spiritual and 
temporal needs of his Indian charges, could provide the colonists 
only with the required Sunday Mass, an instruction of the 
catechism for those about to enter the marriage state, and perhaps 
with a course of services on the various days of Lent and Advent. 


‘Ryan, “Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in the Spanish Colonies,” Catholic Histori- 
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The religious instruction of the children was perforce almost 
entirely neglected. At best it was left in the hands of parents, 
themselves often ill-instructed, or perhaps to the uninspiring 
ferrule of a retired soldier or itinerant schoolmaster under whose 
tutelage the governors placed the few short-lived schools of the 
province. The general apathy of later years placed in relief the 
defects of this arrangement and showed the need of a co-ordinate 
system of secular parishes.® 

But the law of the Spanish Cortes was not published in Upper 
California until 1821, and then nothing was done to carry it into 
effect. Indeed, there were no secular priests to replace the friars. 
In place of the Spanish plan of secularization, to which the 
Franciscans had no objection, there was to be substituted another 
sort of secularization, the type practiced by the Mexicans and 
Californians. It was this that was to bring the Mission era to a 
close and force the transference of ecclesiastical jurisdiction to 
diocesan authorities. 

It was Mexican independence of Spain which led to the 
destruction of the Mission system. In 1821 under the leadership 
of Agustin Iturbide, independence was proclaimed and won, and 
the name “New Spain” disappeared with the victory, to be 
supplanted by that of “Mexico.” The news of Iturbide’s victory 
did not reach California until January, 1822, and it was not until 
April 11, 1822, when a special Junta recognized his regency, that 
Spanish rule in Alta California came to an end. Thenceforth for 
over twenty years followed a period of negiect and indifference on 
the part of Mexico for California affairs, and an era of incessant 
turmoil and misrule at the hands of the rival California factions, 
whose jealousies often blessed the province with two governors at 
a time and once with triplets, all of which spelled ruin for the 
Missions. 

The first signs of hostility came at the outset of Mexican rule. 
Pressure was put on the Missions and they were forced by taxes 
to support the military force in the province, after it had been 
abandoned financially by Mexico. But open warfare was declared 
when the first Mexican governor, Echeandia, came in 1825 to 
assume power in California. Cognizant of the strong Mexican 
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sentiment in favor of secularization, he issued an order in 1826 
allowing all married Indians to leave the Missions and followed 
it in 1830 with a more drastic measure providing for the gradual 
secularization of the Missions. Although neither of these laws 
proved effective, for Echeandia was recalled the same year, their 
mere announcement was enough to occasion a great change. The 
Indians became restless and longed for that promised freedom 
which meant for them cessation from work, a right to do as they 
pleased, and a permanent food supply from an unending Mission 
store; and the leading Californians, few of them possessed of a 
religious ardor which might have ranged them on the side of the 
friars, became eager to enhance their private fortunes by a 
spoliation of the Missions. When in August, 1833, the Mexican 
Government declared itself unequivocally for secularization, the 
last restraint was removed. On August 9, 1834, at the insistence of 
the Californians Governor Figueroa issued a decree ordering the 
secularization of the Missions. The Mission system was doomed.” 

Secularization as practiced by the Mexicans and Californians 
meant the turning over of the Missions and their properties to 
the control of hired administrators appointed by the governor. 
While it is beyond the scope of this essay to examine in detail 
the intrigues and cupidity that marked the mad scramble for the 
administration of the Missions, it should be stated that Mexican 
secularization soon showed itself to be disguised confiscation. The 
Mission establishments became the objects of legalized plunder 
and pillage. The administrators, California leaders or their 
henchmen, allowed the valuable properties to drift to ruin and 
devoted their energies to laying the foundation of future fortunes 
for themselves or their friends. The governors, not to be outdone, 
appropriated the lands and stores of the Missions for government 
use and used them as legal tender for the payment of their debts.® 

But what pertains to the transference of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, is the effect the confiscation of the Missions had on the 
status of the Church in California. As will be remembered, the 
spiritual and temporal had been so entwined under the Spanish 
system, that now when the control of the temporalitiés was taken 
from the hands of the friars, everything fell to the ground. What 
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this meant may be inferred from three reports which the Mission 
superiors sent in protest to Mexico. 

There was no illusion but that the end of the Missions was at 
hand. As they described them, the Missions that had once been 
so orderly and flourishing were now disordered and ruined. Of 
their temporal estates, nothing remained. The buildings which 
had sprung up as gems of beauty in the wild fasts of this savage 
country were now lying in shambles; the golden crops that had 
covered the broad vistas and enriched the granaries of the 
Missions were gone; and the vast herds of sheep and cattle that 
had roamed their ranges were scattered and killed. 

And with the destruction of the material, had come the wane 
of the spiritual. Driven in bewilderment from the Missions, the 
Indians were wandering throughout the land without protection 
or support or scarcely wherewith to clothe and feed themselves. 
This was the “freedom” that had been promised them. They 
were freed of Mission control for their churches and chapels 
were now empty and their baptistries without use, but it was the 
freedom that brings death. In six years, between 1843 and 1849 
their numbers had been reduced from over fifteen thousand to 
scarcely more than four thousand.® 

As may be easily imagined, at this change of events the position 
of the Franciscans became untenable and their forebodings without 
hope. As Father Duran himself reported to the Superior of San 
Fernando College, the missionaries were filled with dread at the 
sight of the reigning anarchy and were planning to abandon an 
ungrateful California to its fate. Nor could the friars be blamed 
in their desperation. Under the administrators they had been 
degraded to a “life altogether contrary to their habits and repug- 
nant to their character and position.” “Men who previously had 
been succored with the alms of the missionaries, had been suddenly 
changed into their masters.” The administrators had seized the 
Mission buildings and quartered there “their numerous families 
of women, crying and turbulent children and a multitude of 
relatives.” Amid such surroundings the life of the friars was 
“a life capable of tiring out a saint.” One of:them aptly summed 
up the situation when he wrote: 


*Reports of Fathers Duran, Rubio and Diego written between 1836 and 
1840. Cf. Engelhardt, op. cit., IV, 83, 98, 215. 
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“They have been compelled to live there as though they 
were outcasts, amid great discomforts, as I myself witnessed. 
They had in the same habitations people who many a night by 
their drunkenness, games and dances, in which the neophytes 
scandalously participated, would not let the missionaries rest. 
A most insufferable life truly. A life full of bitterness for 
retired Religious, so bitter that many of them have thought of 
abandoning their missions and of betaking themselves else- 
where in search of tranquility and peace of mind! A painful 
life! which has driven out and deters many of them from 
devoting themselves to the missions lest they expose them- 
selves to such torture and to contempt for their sacerdotal 


character.”!° 

As should be quite evident from this recital, the situation in 
California that followed the Secularization Law of 1834 threat- 
ened not only the position of the Franciscans but even the very 
existence on the Coast of the Church itself. And yet, as we 
shall presently see, in the face of this threat of death and final 
extinction, the Church would not abandon her position without 
one final venture. In the place of Mission rule, she would attempt 
another form of government. A bishopric of Both Californias 
would be her bid for renewed life and stability, and on its success 
or failure would rest the future of Catholicism in California. 


II 


Tue Diocese oF Botu CA.Lirornias (1840) 


The diocese of 1840 was a result of the initiative of the Francis- 
cans of California. Its erection came not at the hands of the 
higher Mexican or Roman authorities as a step towards the final 
development of Church government, but from the Mission friars 
themselves, as an emergency measure in time of stress. As such, 
it was the child more of hope than of reason. Religion in 
California had not yet progressed sufficiently to warrant the 
higher form of eccesiastical government. Yet, the prestige and 
authority of a bishop often went far to re-enkindle the flames of 
faith that had been smothered by oppression. The friars grasped 
at the power inherent in the episcopate and for a time seemed 
assured in their hopes of some fair measure of success. 
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Before the Secularization Laws of 1834, the Franciscans had 
never favored the creation of a California diocese. Though it was 
a part of the Spanish scheme of colonization “to establish dioceses 
as soon as taking possession,” the friars felt that such a project 
fitted not the Church in this distant province. Religion was not 
yet ripe for a bishopric. In 1813, the Spanish Cortes sought to 
change the missions into “custodias” under secular control, subject 
to the Bishop of Sonora. But the plan proved premature. The 
project for secular parishes was abandoned and the diocese which 
evolved from them, was lost sight of.* In 1833, a year before the 
Secularization Law, another such plan was proposed—by one of 
the missionaries. The aged and venerable Father Duran, the 
President of the Missions and head of the Fernandinos, had been 
intrigued by the governor, Figueroa, and had dreamed fair dreams 
of a California bishopric. He saw the Church under the care of 
an energetic bishop, “who came to work, and not to rest.” He 
visioned “the establishment of a seminary for the ecclesiastical 
education of the sufficiently numerous sons of decent and honor- 
able families who, having no goal or suitable career in this limited 
society, would furnish a native and select clergy to serve the 
Church with honor.” He pictured how “from this same nursery 
would emerge a surplus of priests for the founding of a mission- 
ary college, whence new Missions and old pueblos would be 
supplied.” And finally, to his delight, he foresaw “a cathedral,— 
all towns supplied with select laborers,—the natives advancing with 
giant strides in civilization, and among the white people that 
vagrancy banished which is the real pest of California society,”*— 
all this in an isolated province whose “white people” numbered 
scarcely more than four thousand !* 

But this vision, attractive as it was, vanished as do all visions 
that fail to regard actual realities. As Father Diego remarked, 
“the character, vices, ignorance, frailty, and needs of the natives” 
did not warrant the change. The erection of a diocese would be 
premature. “For after all,” he concluded, “a bishop would have 
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to appoint pastors, as we friars cannot be parish priests. If the 
bishop could not supply secular priests, the Missions would be 
abandoned and the people would suffer great damage.® 

But what the friars had rejected as untimely and unsuited to 
conditions in California, two years later they accepted as the only 
salvation of the Missions. For a year they had stood by, witnesses 
of the destruction and injustices of the secularization laws. 
Already sixteen of the twenty-one® Missions had been taken from 
their hands to be exposed to the greed and ruthlessness of the 
administrators. One year had brought disaster to the labors of 
three score and five. The next few years might end the existence 
not only of the Missions, but of the Church itself in California. 
In days such as these there was need of emergency measures. In 
the interest of such measures, Father Diego made a visitation of 
the Missions and held council with the friars. From the plans 
proposed and the opinions expressed emerged again the project 
for a bishopric. No longer was it premature, unwarranted by 
the realities. It had now become a necessity, the answer to the 
emergency. The discredited vision of Father Duran reappeared 
and inspired the friars with new hope and courage for the future. 
Father Diego accepted it and, as Serra had done in the time of 
crisis,’ went to Mexico to propose it as the remedy of the evils.® 
What reason had rejected as deadly, desperation now proposed for 
the life of the Church in California. 

The petition which Father Diego, after his long and tedious 
journey, presented to the National Government was strangely 
enough a copy of Father Duran’s idealistic proposal. With the 
same enthusiasm, he urged the “erection of a diocese whose 
Bishop, shouldering the labors and privations, and devoting himself 
exclusively to the care and welfare of souls,—should establish a 
college to which all the youths of both Californias may flock, as 
well as many of the Indians of the various idioms, in order to 
receive the education and knowledge peculiar to the ecclesiastical 
state.” And as an additional benefit of such a plan, he added to 
Father Duran’s list the fact that “the Indians, who hitherto had 
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found themselves in lowliness and abjection, would commence to 
form an idea of the dignity of their own manhood when they 
beheld their own elevated to the ecclesiastical state, set apart as 
teachers of Religion, destined to communicate Religion to their 
own in their own language.® 

Although Father Diego at first sight might seem to have been 
infected with the same idealism which he himself had condemned 
in Father Duran only two years before, he added to his proposal 
what had been lacking in that of Father Duran—a sound basis. 
As the condition for the success of the project, he added the all- 
important clause, “the prelate must be protected by the Supreme 
Government.” As the further unfolding of the story of the 
diocese will show, this protection and support would have been 
sufficient to insure the success of the project. That Father Diego 
conceived it as a necessary condition, is sufficient to remove his 
plan from the realm of the pure ideal and to absolve him from 
whatever enthusiasm he showed in his over-estimations of the 
California Indian. 

The Mexican Government listened to Diego’s pleas, and, on 
September 19, 1836, passed a law ordering a further investigation 
into the matter. If the report proved favorable, it is ordered that: 

I. A petition should be made to the Holy See for approval 
and for the erection of said diocese. 

II. From three nominees proposed by the Metropolitan 
Council, the Government should choose the person whom it 
believes most suitable, and propose him to his Holiness. 

III. The person elected should receive from the public 
treasury six thousand dollars per annum, whilst the diocese 
has not sufficient income. 

IV. The public treasury should furnish a subsidy of 
three thousand dollars per annum for expediting the Bulls 
and for the traveling expenses of the bishop to his episcopal 
see. 

V. The property belonging to the Pious Fund of the 
Californias should be placed at the disposal of the new bishop 
and of his successors, in order that they administer and expend 
it according to its purpose and other similar ones, always 
respecting the will of the founders of the fund.’® 


With the enactment of this law, the diocese seemed certain and 
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the future of the Church in California more hopeful. The strife- 
torn heart of Father Diego was filled with joy. 

But victory was not won so easily. Three years of silence and 
discouragement were to pass ere his plans for the diocese should 
be given attention again. Other affairs turned the mind of the 
Government from California and its problems. The none too 
stable country was in a state of ferment and disorder. Then 
there was the differences with France that arose at the time. 
Finally, Texas was nearing a state of revolt. The adminstration 
had its hands too full to heed the plight of California. In 
comparison with Texas, this outpost and its problems were of 
small account. For a time, they must take the back-ground. 

Sorrow must have well nigh broken the heart of Father Diego 
as the months and years rolled by and no news of action came to 
him as he waited at the College of Guadalupe, Zacatecas. But 
finally, his despair gave way to renewed hopes. On June 22, 1839, 
the metropolitan chapter of the Cathedral of Mexico City took 
action and proposed three candidates for the new See of both 
Californias. The names, beside his own, were those of Father 
José Maria Guzman, O.F.M., of the College of Guadalupe, and 
Father Soriano, ex-provincial of the Order of Our Lady of 
Ransom, or Merced. Developments were to be rapid now. On 
the same day, President Bustamante selected Father Diego for 
the See and shortly after instructed the Mexican Ambassador at 
Rome to present the petition to the Holy Father. The petition, 
after showing the need of a diocese “because of the great distance 
which separates it” from Sonora, promised the support of the 
government according to the various provisions of the law of 
1836. Also, “because of the vast distance of the new diocese from 
the Metropolitan See” it asked that “extraordinary faculties be 
granted, so that the new Bishop may be able to meet all cases, and 
smooth away all obstacles which necessarily present themselves in 
the organization of a diocese.” And finally, with well merited 
praise, it proposed as the first Bishop of the diocese “the Rev. 
Father Francisco Garcia Diego y Moreno, who to his learning and 
Christian and political virtues unites a practical knowledge of the 
country.” Cardinal Secretary Lambruschini received the petition 
on June 22, and presented it for consideration of the Roman 


authorities.!! 
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The long awaited day for the Church in California finally came 
on April 27, 1840. Under the heading of that date Pope 
Gregory XVI issued the Bull that erected the Diocese of Both 
Californias and established Francisco Garcia Diego y Moreno, 
“professed member of the Order of St. Francis,” as its bishop 
and head. Briefly, the Bull might be summarized as follows: 


Greocory, BisHop, SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF Gop, 
FOR A PERPETUAL MEMORIAL 


The Apostolic solicitude which We feel for all the churches 
should, as is evident, not only never be weakened or dimin- 
ished by distances or the remoteness of the faithful, but 
should for that very reason rather be augmented and inflamed. 
.. . Hence . . . Since it is situated in the farthest part of 
the Diocese of Sonora. . . We, in the plenitude of Apostolic 
Power, . . . forever take away, detach, sever, and separate 
whole California . . . from the Diocese of Sonora. More- 
over, the City of San Diego in new California, situated in 
the center of California, and regarded as more suitable than 
other places, we establish and institute as episcopal city . . . 
and command that the principal church in the said territory 
of San Diego be raised and elevated to the honor and dignity 
of a cathedral church. We command that the said California 
Church thus constituted shall be of right subject to the 
Metropolitan Archbishop of Mexico. 

Given in Rome at St. Peter’s in the year of the Incarnation 
of Our Lord 1840, on the 27th day of April, in the tenth Year 
of our Pontificate.?* 


When the Bulls arrived in Mexico in the early part of September 
the dreams of the friars were at last realized. Father Diego must 
have felt that his three years of delay and disappointment had not 
been in vain. And his joy must have been doubly increased when 
the day of his consecration arrived. On the news of his appoint- 
ment to the new See, Father Diego had changed from his own 
college at Zacatecas to the College of San Fernando in Mexico 
City. There events proceeded rapidly. His days were filled with 
preparations for the new dignity. Finally after taking the 
constitutional oath before President Bustamente on September 19, 
he made ready for his consecration. On Sunday, October 4, 1840, 
the feast of St. Francis of Assisi, in the midst of all the splendor 
and ceremony of the famous shrine of Guadalupe, surrounded by a 
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vast concourse of bishops, clergy and faithful, Francisco Garcia 
Diego y Moreno, the lowly Franciscan missionary, was conse- 
crated by the Right Reverend Ab. Campos, coadjutor of Mexico 
City, first Bishop of the Diocese of Both Californias. The 
Mission Era had ended and a new, and what was to prove more 
lasting, form of ecclesiastical government began. It remained 
for the years to tell whether or not the change was for the better. 


/ 


III 
BisHop Francisco Dieco y Moreno, O.F.M. 


In Francisco Garcia Diego the Church in California received a 
leader who by his antecedents seemed destined for success. The 
new Bishop was a Mexican, closer in nationality to the California 
flock than had been the Spanish friars before him. He was born 
at Lagos in the State of Jalisco on September 17, 1785, and there 
received what elementary education the province could afford. 
In his early teens he must have entered the missionary college of 
Guadalupe, Zacatecas, for we are told that it was there in 1801 
that he received the habit of St. Francis and a year later made his 
vows. He was ordained priest, November 13, 1808, at Monterey, 
Nuevo Leon. The young priest little dreamed that another Mon- 
terey in far off California was awaiting him. Indeed, in these 
early years there was little to indicate that the California field 
would enter into his life. From the beginning his superiors des- 
tined him to the home missions. The first eight years of ministry 
were spent in the work of preaching missions. That success was 
his may be inferred from a small volume which he published under 
the title, ““Metodo de Misionar.” His “method of giving missions” 
must have been worth the recording. In 1816 Father Diego began 
to receive the fruits of success. For three years, till 1819, he was 
master of novices, an office demanding insight and direction of 
character. In 1822, he was appointed Discretos and finally in 
February, 1832, elected Guardian or superior of his missionary col- 
lege of Guadalupe. Bound so closely to the interests of his native 
college, he scarcely could have suspected that fate would lead him 
to the California outpost and its bishopric. 
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Yet, shortly after his election to the Guardianship came his 
appointment to the California Missions. The Mexican Govern- 
ment, led by a spirit of nativism, had determined to expel the 
Spanish Franciscans from California and replace them with the 
Mexican friars of Guadalupe College, Zacatecas. It was an awk- 
ward and embarrassing position in which the two Communities of 
the same Order were placed. But the spirit of Franciscan brother- 
hood prevailed, and the Zacatecans were invited to take over the 
eight California Missions north of Soledad which the Spanish 
friars, due to the decline of their college of San Fernando, felt 
unable to man. Ten Zacatecans volunteered for the new field and 
among them was their Superior, Father Diego. As Commissary 
Prefect and leading spirit of the little band the future Bishop of 
California was placed in a position where he would be forced to 
reveal whatever episcopal qualities he possessed. 

Extant records and reports throw their light on the character 
of Father Diego and reveal it fully in all its phases. From the 
outset he displayed an admirable spirit of conciliation. The advent 
of the newcomers had been met with a certain degree of preju- 
dice and opposition on the part of the neophytes and, strangely, of 
the Californians. Father Diego softened the situation by his defer- 
ence to the Spanish friars, submitting all questions, even those 
concerning the Zacatecans exclusively, to Father Duran, the Fer- 
nandino President of the Missions. A characteristic move towards 
friendship was his proposal of a union of Masses for all deceased 
California missionaries. 

But his record is marred in the first years by mistakes that arose 
from the idealism and haste of inexperience. An order of his for- 
bidding the customary use of the lash marked him as a theorist. 
Only a novice in the California Missions could write, “since the 
Apostles always treated converts with gentleness” the missionaries 
should substitute for the lash, “means of sweetness and sweet 
measures”—means which consequent disorders forced him to res- 
scind. His second sin was one of haste. On the strenth of charges 
of complicity in the massacre of twenty-one gentile Indians near 
Mission San Rafael, which the prevaricator, Mariano Vallejo, had 
proffered against Father Mercado, Father Diego without further 
examination had suspended his confrére and held him in arrest at 
Mission Santa Clara. “He was to repent his haste for after sub- 
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sequent investigation he had to exculpate the innocent Father Mer- 
cado and restore him to the privileges of his ministry.” 

But these were the faults of inexperience. With the passing 
years Father Diego remedied these weaknesses and dveloped more 
admirable traits of character. He came to appreciate the Cali- 
fornia situation and met its problems with solutions more in har- 
mony with the facts. As has been already noted, it was he who 
had opposed Father Duran’s idealistic dream of a bishop. He had 
become too realistic to suppose that the still flourishing missions 
could be advantageously replaced by a bishopric. And later, in 
the midst of the disorders that followed the Secularization Law of 
1834, he vigorously demanded of the authorities that the friars be 
given sufficient means of support and that their spiritual juris- 
diction be respected by the despotic administrators.* Father Diego 
possessed the strength and dignity of character demanded of a 
bishop. 

Shortly after his consecration at the shrine of Guadalupe, Bishop 
Diego unfolded the plans for his new diocese, and forwarded them 
to his California flock in a pastoral letter, dated October 28, 1840. 
His plans were identical with those which he had proposed to the 
government four years before in his petition for the bishopric. 
Briefly, they contemplated the founding of a seminary for native 
vocations, primary schools for the children of both sexes, an acad- 
emy for girls, a cathedral and an episcopal residence,—all requisites 
for the permanency of the Church in California. “They were, in- 
deed,” as he described them, “grand projects for the welfare, hap- 
piness and glory of the country.” 

The critical reader of this ardent “first pastoral” is apt to note 
that the new Bishop was now sponsoring what he had condemned 
in Father Duran. He had the same glorious visions of the 
bishopric and its blessings that eight years before had enkindled 
the spirit of the Fernandino President of the Missions. Such a 
vision at this time, in the face of the California situation, seemed 
to mark Bishop Diego as an enthusiast of the first degree. He had 
again become a theorist, doomed in his optimism to failure. 

But Bishop Diego had not lost the touch with reality that had 
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recommended him for the bishopric. He was laying his plans 
wisely. His “grand projects” were not without their foundation. 
Financially they were sound. But the finances were not to come 
from California. He realized only too well the financial distress 
of his diocese and flock and the folly of imposing the burden of 
the bishopric upon them. In this he was no idealist. To quote 
the words of Father Engelhardt: 

“From personal observation he knew that little or no finan- 
cial assistance could be expected from the small white popu- 
lation of California; as for the Indian missions, which for 
thirty years had maintained the civil and military departments 
of the territory, they were now, in the absolute control of the 
territorial government, on the road to total destruction.’’® 
The finances of the new diocese were to come, not from Cali- 

fornia, but from Mexico. As will be recalled, in the law of 1836 
and in its petition to the Pope, the Mexican Government had made 
the following provisions for the support of the diocese; the new 
Bishop was to receive from the public treasury six thousand dol- 
lars per annum, for his support; an additional three thousand 
dollars for expediting the Bulls and for traveling expenses to his 
episcopal see; and finally, “the Pious Fund, established for the 
support of the Missions in California, was to be placed at his 
disposal.” It was upon this source of revenue that Bishop Diego 
based his plans. All of the provisions of the Law of 1836 war- 
ranted his projects. It was true particularly of the Pious Fund. 

The Pious Fund (Fondo Piadoso de las Californias) was an 
endowment dating from the Spanish regime that had been intended 
for the support of the Missions in California. It traced its origin 
to the two Jesuits, Fathers Salvatierra and Ugarte, who had in- 
augurated it in 1697 as the financial basis of their Missions in Baja 
California. Begun with a few small benefactions, it had increased 
to a vast sum, which in Bishop Diego’s time amounted to 
$1,435,033. It was a royal endowment for any diocese. 

The Fund, in spite of its various vicissitudes at the hands of 
changing governments had never been diverted from its original 
purpose. It had been saved from extermination by the clearness 
with which its foundation deed read: 
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“To have and to hold, to said missions founded, and which 
may hereafter be founded, in the Californias, as well as for 
the maintenance of their religious, and to provide for the 
ornament and decent support of divine worship, as also to aid 
the native converts. . . this fund shall be perpetually inalien- 
able. . . so that even in case of all California being civilized 
and converted to our holy Catholic faith, the profits of said 
estates shall be applied to the necessities of said missions and 
their support.”? 

This trust character of the Fund and its inviolable dedication to 
the missions in the Californias was faithfully respected by both 
Spain and Mexico. In 1840 it was still practically intact. 

But its application to Mission support had almost entirely ceased 
with the establishment of Mexican independence. While under 
Spanish management one thousand dollars was furnished for the 
establishment of each new mission and a yearly stipend of $350 
given to each missionary. But from 1811, save for the years 
1819-1823 when $42,000 was credited to the Missions, no aid was 
furnished by the Mexican authorities to the Church in Alta Cali- 
fornia.* It was but in answer to the appeals of outraged justice, 
then, that the National Government had in 1836 promised the Fund 
for the support of the new Diocese of the Californias. 

And it was this promise of support that was the inspiration of 
Bishop Diego’s plans. Those who would judge the first Bishop of 
California and weigh his character in the balance of his achieve- 
ments, must, if they would render him the justice due every his- 
torical character, take into account this first phase of his episcopal 
reign. Bishop Diego had laid the plans for his new Diocese wisely. 
They were but the answer to the needs of the Church in Cali- 
fornia if permanency was to be realized. In this he was no theorist 
but a realist. Nor did he show himself an idealist in seeking the 
foundation for his plans. Their financial support was to come not 
from stricken California but from the Pious Fund. With its re- 
sources his diocese was assured stability. It could only fail if the 
Mexican Government failed it in its promises. For the success 
or failure of the attempt at permanency in 1840 depended ulti- 
mately on the support or not of the Pious Fund. The events that 


followed proved it. 
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IV 
SUCCESS AND FaILure (1840-1846) 


Over a year passed before Bishop Diego took possession of his 
new diocese. He was separated from his newly appointed flock 
by the readjustment of diocesan temporal affairs that demanded 
his attention at the Capital and by the necessity of recruiting Mexi- 
can priests to replace the aging friars of the Missions. As early 
as November 2, 1840, he had succeeded in having the properties 
of the Pious Fund transferred to his name and placed under the 
direction of his attorney and agent, Don Pedro Ramirez. Likewise 
he had obtained from the Government a promise that the remaining 
Mission properties would be returned to the management of the 
friars, and that land would be granted for the projected seminary, 
cathedral and episcopal residence. An order commanding the exe- 
cution of these decrees had been promptly dispatched to the Gov- 
ernor of California. But his final concern, the recruiting of 
volunteers for the far-off California mission, proved more difficult 
and was the chief cause of his delay in Mexico. At the outset, on 
November 7, 1840, Bshop Diego had urged that Rome’s permission 
be obtained so that he should “be allowed to take along to his dio- 
cese as many priests as might desire to accompany him and that 
he might approve them notwithstanding the objection of their re- 
spective superiors.1 This unusual petition was refused, perhaps 
providentially, and the Bishop found himself obliged to make a 
visitation of the various Mexican monastaries and seminaries in 
search of recruits. But his efforts were rewarded with but little 
success. At the end, he found himself with no secular priests and 
only two Franciscans, from his own Alma Mater, one subdeacon, 
and five seminarians. It had been a trying year for the new Bishop, 
one in ill accord with his enthusiastic plans. He welcomed its end 
when finally in November, 1841, he embarked from San Blas 
with his small retinue of volunteers for his California diocese. 

His destination was San Diego, Rome’s choice for his see. 
Though it had but one hundred and fifty inhabitants the episcopal 
town rose to the occasion and made heroic preparations for the 
welcome of its Chief Pastor. Indeed, “as early as September Ist, 
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the alcade had ordered the streets to be kept clear of cattle, as the 
Bishop might arrive any day.”* But the day was delayed and the 
English brig Rosalind with its long-awaited passenger did not drop 
anchor in the harbor till the night of December 10. The popula- 
tion in its excitement forgave the delay and Bishop Diego was 
landed amid wild shouting of welcome and the booming of cannon 
to take possession of the Diocese of both Californias. 

But it was not long before the Bishop was convinced that San 
Diego was unequal to its high office. The limited population and 
lack of resources and even housing facilities made it necessary to 
transfer the see to a more favorable place. And the town that 
he chose was Santa Barbara. 

Santa Barbara with its nine hundred inhabitants, though sur- 
passed politically by the capital, Monterey, was the oldest and most 
aristocratic of all the California settlements. Its well finished 
houses of whitewashed adobes “and the painted balconies and 
verandas formed a pleasing contrast with the overshadowing roofs 
blackened with bitumen, the produce of a neighboring spring.’”* 
It was the most fitting place for a see. A month to the day after 
his arrival in California Bishop Diego landed at Santa Barbara 
and amid splendor heretofore unparalleled in the province, took 
possession of his new, self-chosen see. As a witness describes his 
reception : 


“The whole population of the place turned out to pay 
homage to this first Bishop of California. All was bustle; 
men, women, and children hastening to the beach, banners 
flying, drums beating, and soldiers marching. At eleven 
o’clock—he came on shore, and was welcomed by the kneeling 
multitude. All received his benediction, all kissed the ponti- 
fical ring—The females had formed, with ornamental canes, 
beautiful arches, through which the procession passed ; and as 
it marched along, the heavy artillery of the presidio continued 
to thunder forth its noisy welcome—At four o'clock, the 
Bishop was escorted to the Mission, and, when, a short dis- 
tance from the town, the enthusiastic inhabitants took the 
horses from his carriage and dragged it themselves. Halting at 
the small bower on the road, he alighted, went into it, and put 
on his pontifical robes ; then resuming his place in the carriage 
he continued on, amidst the sound of music and the firing 
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of guns, till he arrived at the Church, where he addressed the 

multitude that followed him.* 

It was a red-letter day for the Bishop and, seemingly, a portent 
for the Church in California. The faith and enthusiasm of the 
populace augured well for the attempt at permanency. 

But such joy could not long endure. It was turned into sorrow. 
For the Bishop soon learned that his plans were doomed to failure. 
He had built them, not on California, but on Mexico; and Mexico 
now swept away their foundation, the Pious Fund. 

Bishop Diego might have suspected the generosity of Mexican 
promises. Mexico had assured him of recruits for his diocese and 
then forced him to conduct unaided his fruitless search for volun- 
teers. Likewise she had guaranteed the return of the Missions to 
the friars and then allowed Governor Alvarado to disregard them. 
And now she capped her infidelity by removing the Pious Fund 
from the control of the Bishop. 

While still in Mexico Bishop Diego had perceived that he had 
been given the Pious Fund not without strings attached to it. 
Mexico heid a mortgage on the properties which during the first 
year consumed $28,233 of the $34,000 produced by the Fund. But 
the pitiful balance of $6,000 which he had received had at least 
brought with it the hope that by careful management the Pious 
Fund might in time be substantially increased. But all such pros- 
pects were swept away when, on February 8, 1842, the Provisional 
President, Santa Ana, repealed the acts of his predecessor and de- 
creed the return of “the administration and investment of the 
properties of the Pious Fund to the care of the Supreme National 
Government.’® Don Ramirez was forced to turn over his accounts 
to government agents, the properties of the fund were sold, and 
the $600,000 obtained therefrom incorporated into the public 
treasury. The Diocese of the Californias had lost its means of 
support, the Pious Fund. It is true that the Bishop was given 
the promise of an annual payment of six per cent of the total con- 
fiscated, but like the other promises, it actually brought him $1,183 
as the means of subsistence for himself, his dependent seminarians 
and his diocese! 

Bishop Diego had no other recourse than to turn now to his 
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California flock. He resolved to inaugurate a system of tithes 
and appointed three collectors for the northern, central and south- 
ern sections of the Diocese. On January 20, 1843, he issued a 
circular appealing for support and directing that 
“All diocesans, except the Indians of the missions, were to 
pay tithes from the products of the fields and orchards, from 
the early increase of the live-stock, and from grapewine, 
brandy, and olive oil. In order to distinguish the collected 
animals, the cattle were to be marked with a distinctive brand 
whilst the sheep were to have the ears slit.”’® 
It was now a question whether the Californians were willing to 
support their Chief Pastor as enthusiastically as they had welcomed 
him. 

Conditions then prevailing in the Province were not such as to 
inspire over-confidence in the success of the new move. The 
“Romantic Period” of California had passed. It was no longer a 
land of plenty, where 

“life was one continuous round of hospitality and social ameni- 

ties, tempered with vigorous outdoor sport; —-where every 

door was open, and food, lodging, a fresh horse, and money, 
even, were free to the guest, whether friend or stranger 
where no white man had to concern himself greatly with work, 
and even school books were a thing apart.’ 
The Wars of Independence in 1810 had brought an end to this 
golden age and substituted for it the sharp class distinctions of 
modern life. Of the 5,000 who composed the white population of 
the province, the vast majority were poor. The descendants of 
the early colonists, many of them of “ex-convicts” or “foundlings 
from the streets of Mexico’® they shared in the faults of their 
forbears. They possessed “the almost universal Hispanic 
American proclivity for gambling, and drank heavily of very nearly 
raw liquor, as well as of fine wines when they could get them.’ 
As a result, they were “indolent, and withal had so much pride, 
as to make them look upon manual labor as degrading; in truth, 
they regard all those who work as beneath them.”?® As Robinson 
put it: 
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“You might as well expect a sloth to leave a tree that has an 
inch of bark left upon its trunk, as to expect a Californian to 
labor, whilst a real glistened in his pocket !”™ 

Hence, the Bishop could expect little in the way of support from 
the major portion of his flock. Their spirit was willing, as wit- 
ness the enthusiasm of his reception, but their limited means made 
any great material support out of the question. “They were ac- 
customed to receive, not to give alms.” 

Nor could he place much hope in the “blue blood” of the pro- 
vince. With few exceptions, those whom the California hide and 
tallow trade had enriched, were little inclined to assist the Bishop. 
The Picos, Bandinis, Alvarados, Vallejos and Castros, the confis- 
cators of the Missions, established like feudal lords in the midst 
of their expansive spoils, opposed the Bishop who was committed 
to restore to the Church its pristine position. Imbued with Vol- 
tairian principles, they made the presence of the Bishop an occa- 
sion for the exercise of their “independence of thought, contempt 
for priestly domination, and fearless resistence to episcopal arro- 
gance.” As Mariano Vallejo, their chief spokesman, rather crudely 
expressed it: 

“The coming of the Bishop is going to cause some head- 
ache. The priests—relying on said chief of the Church— 
believe firmly that here the Bishop can consign anyone to 
the stocks and launch an excommunication against the leading 
men of the country—who will not kneel in the road to receive 
a blessing. However, we shall see and know the robes and 
ceremonial of such Bishops, for here the theological officials 
are not clearly known.”’* 

As might have been expected, the campaign for tithes failed. 
In one year it produced only $1,700—for the whole diocese. The 
three collectors resigned, for in the face of such obstacles their 
efforts were in vain. The Bishop with his small band of semin- 
arians was left with scarcely the bare means of subsistence, while 
the friars at the Missions continued still subject to and dependent 
upon their despoilers and the minion administrators. It was a 
pitiable situation and Bishop Diego was in despair as he sent his 
complaint to the Mexican Government. 
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“Many churches had to be closed, in others Divine Worship 
was scarcely maintained, and the missionaries—instead of 
being able to support and civilize savages, are obliged to beg 
their subsistence, bewail the dispersion of the neophytes, 
and the annihilation of the settlements they founded. And 
the Bishop, as he described his plight, found himself without 
even an ordinary habitation in which to live, without the means 
even of making a visitation of his extensive diocese, though he 
had twice made the attempt, but had to desist for want of 
funds to defray the expenses. In fact, he was without any re- 
sources whatsoever, and he feared that, in the event of his 
death, the Holy See would decline to appoint a successor, 
since there was no means of subsistence.”'* 

It was evident that a crisis had been reached. The Diocese of 
both Californias was paralyzed and the attempt at permanency, 
at the end of its first year’s trial, seemed doomed to immediate 
failure. It was a picture in strange contrast with the reception of 


the year previous. 

But at the height of the crisis, a political change had occurred 
that inspired new hope in the hearts of both Bishop and priests. 
On January 22, 1842, Manuel Micheltorena, a brigadier and ad- 
jutant-general in the Mexican army, had been appointed Governor 
of California. Sent to quell the internal dissentions of the Cali- 
fornian politicians, he was succeeding in spite of opposition in the 
restoration of peace to the distracted province.’ 

At the outset of his administration he had been favorable towards 
the Bishop and, in a letter encouraging the tithes system, had pro- 
tested his loyalty towards the Church. 

“This government, he wrote, which has always gloried in 
being Catholic, Apostolic, Roman—with reference to the pay- 
ment of tithes—while it will not lend its authority, because that 
is prohibited,—will feel the most grateful satisfaction if the 
citizens in the department will in this respect fulfill the first 
of their obligations towards Divine Worship and its minis- 
ters.”15 

Though this “high consideration” and “constant affection” did not 
noticeably increase the tithes, it served as the single ray of hope 
for Bishop Diego in the darkness of his distress. 
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But Governor Micheltorena’s outstanding contribution to the 
Church in California came on March 29, 1843, in the form of a 
decree restoring the Missions to the control of the friars. It gave 
a new foundation to the diocese and averted the failure that was 
threatening the attempt at permanency. The memorable decree, 
inspired by the order that Governor Alvarado had failed to exe- 
cute, read as follows: 

Being charged to examine the situation surrounding all the 
missions—as well as to regulate them,—and being informed ; 

That in the administration of the Missions there have been 
committed some notorious frauds and extravagances which 
every inhabitant of the country laments ; 

That the Indians—prefer to return to the mountains and 
die in the wilderness rather than drag out a life of slavery 
full of privations and without any social pleasures ; 

That the Very Rev. Fathers have no other means of sub- 
sistence than what is given them, and that Divine Worship 
without prospering is barely sustained ; 

That, inasmuch as there is no other means to reanimate 
the skeleton of a giant, such as is the remnant of the ancient 
Missions, than to return to the practice of the past and uphold 
it by means of the supports of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers, the Government of this department commands that 
to the Very Rev. Fathers—be surrendered the Missions— 
which shall hereafter be administered by them as guardians 
of the Indians in the same manner as they managed them be- 
fore.1¢ 
The restoration of the Missions revolutionized the position of the 

Church in California. It gave the diocese a new status, a basis 
upon which some degree of permanency could be effected. The 
former plans, swept away with the Pious Fund, were now to be 
replaced with a new and equally welcome order founded on the 
mission properties. It is true the Missions, repossessed, were no 
longer in a flourishing condition. Their extensive domains were 
reduced to mere gardens and the plot upon which stood the church 
and other structures. But their possession gave the Church a 
security, which with the careful supervision of the friars, as the 
next few years were to reveal, could assure it a lasting and in- 
creasingly prosperous existence. 

Bishop Diego readily, and we may add, joyfully accepted the 
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situation and adapted his plans to it. His former projects were 
forgotten and the building efforts abandoned, there to remain, as 
Robinson described the foundations, “large piles of stones—monu- 
ments of the frailty of human speculations.’*7 The Bishop turned 
aside from this past and, facing the future, redoubled his efforts 
to reorganize the Church along diocesan lines. 

The essential changes were easily accomplished. On January 4, 
1843, he had placed the diocese under the protection of Our Lady 
of Refuge, its principal patroness, and Saints Francis of Assisi 
and Francis de Sales, its secondary patrons. The appointment 
of officials and an agreement on the diocesan status of the friars 
soon followed. Father Gonzalez Rubio was called to Santa Bar- 
bara to act as the Bishop’s secretary and confessor and Father 
Francisco Sanchez, as professor to the small band of seminarians. 
Father Gabriel Gonzalez, President of the five Dominicans in 
Baja California, was appointed Vicar Forane and given the faculty 
to administer the sacrament of Confirmation ; while in Alta Califor- 
nia Fathers Antonio Anzar and Narciso Duran, Presidents, re- 
spectively of the seven Zacatecans in the North and the eight 
Fernandinus in the South, were given all faculties for the exercise 
of their office. In 1840 the friars had been authorized to leave 
the jurisdiction of their Colleges and attach themselves to the 
diocese but none had accepted this offer. Hence they remained 
under the immediate authority of their local Presidents.1* The 
first secular parish was erected only when the Missions San Luis 
Obispo and San Miguel were placed in charge of the newly- 
ordained Father Miguel Gomez, the first priest to be ordained in 
California.’® 

The Bishop, now assured of the means, next undertook a visita- 
tion of his diocese, twice attempted before. During the months of 
March and April, 1843, accompanied by his secretary, he visited 
the Missions of San Gabriel, Los Angeles, San Fernando, and 
San Buenaventura, all south of Santa Barbara. The next year 
from May to July he completed his visitation and visited the Mis- 
sions as far north as those of San Jose, Santa Clara and Mission 
Dolores or San Francisco. Though not the triumphal march that 
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it would have been fifteen years earlier, the visitation of the Bishop 
was met with an enthusiasm indicative of a strengthening of the 
Church’s position in the province.*® Several incidents of the 
visitation emphasized the contrast between the present and his 
first trying year in the diocese. While at Los Angeles he officiated 
at the Corpus Christi procession to which Governor Micheltorena 
had added unusual splendor. After making a public profession of 
Faith, he and his “Battalion of Californians” amid the salutes of 
cannon had formed a military escort for the Blessed Sacrament. 
And on his first visit to the Capital, Monterey, the Bishop had 
found his reception by the Governor and citizens hardly less en- 
thusiastic than the memorable one at Santa Barbara. In his honor, 
all houses had been illuminated for a period of three days and the 
town decked out in holiday spirit. Such displays of loyalty 
were comforting and on his return to Santa Barbara, after having 
confirmed in all more than 1141 persons and affixed his “Auto de 
Visita” to the registers of the principal missions, Bishop Diego 
must have experienced a joy and consolation, heretofore unknown 
to him. 

But the crowning work of Bishop Diego’s administration was his 
establishment of a seminary. Since his arrival in Santa Barbara 
the Bishop had quartered his six seminarians at the Mission under 
the care of Father Sanchez. But the arrangement was unsatis- 
factory. There was no guarantee for the continued existence of 
the theological school. Accordingly, Bishop Diego on the occasion 
of his visit to the Capital in 1844, petitioned Governor Micheltorena 
for a grant of land for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
a seminary. The Governor, ever favorable towards the Church, 
responded with a grant of eight leagues of land within the district 
of Mission Santa Ines. We can imagine the joy of the Bishop. 
With this foundation of over 35,000 acres, his seminary was as- 
sured. The following May 4 was the dedication day. Solemnizing 
the opening with a Pontifical High Mass followed by an appropri- 
ate address, the Bishop in the presence of a representative gathering 
of his clergy, read the constitutions and established the first semi- 
nary in California under the patronage of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
With its staff of three professors and student body of seven, the 
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infant institution was destined to be the parent whence were to 
spring the Franciscan and diocesan seminaries in the California of 
the future. It was Bishop Diego’s greatest contribution to the 
Church in California.*4 

When the year 1844 drew to a close the attempt at permanency 
seemed certain of a fair measure of success. The diocese had re- 
covered from the first blow that the confiscation of the Pious Fund 
had dealt it, and now found itself established on the inferior yet 
equally firm basis of the repossessed Mission properties. The 
plans and projects of the first vision had been abandoned, but 
in this place had come an order that satisfied the simple needs of 
the province and its limited population. The diocese of both Cali- 
fornias was in the pioneer stage but, like other pioneer dioceses, 
it gave promise of a gradual growth, hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of the province. This would have been the story of the 
diocese, had not the unforeseen intervened and cast its shadows 
of turmoil and death on the diocese and its Bishop. 

The brief respite that the Diocese of both Californias enjoyed 
ended in the Spring of 1845. A sudden change of politics, the oust- 
ing of Governor Micheltorena, and the reestablishment of native 
California power brought death to the Missions and the attempt at 
permanency apparently to its end. In November, 1844, the lead- 
ing Californians, ever opposed in their nativism to Mexican rule 
and probably dissatisfied over the removal of their henchmen 
from the lucrative positions of mission administrators, had buried 
their differences and raised the standard of revolt. The excuse for 
revolt was the increasing depredations of the Governor’s soldiery, 
a convict army from the jails of Mexico and Jalisco, whose presence 
was regarded as a bitter insult, and proved to be the last straw 
heaped upon the province by the home government. After several 
months of hard marching and counter-marching, Micheltorena was 
forced on February 22, 1845 to capitulate and leave the country. 
With him passed the last vestige of Mexican rule and, as events 
were to prove, the last hope of peace. 

“He had done much to win the favor of all classes. He had 
made up out of his own pocket losses caused by the thievery of 


his men; he had pleased the friars by returning the missions 
to their care ; he had established better schools in the province 
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than had ever been known before; in short, no non-native 

governor since Borica had done so much to make himself liked 

by the people.”* 
But, although he had honestly tried to serve the people, the condi- 
tions that conspired against him had proved too great, and, unable 
to cope with them, he withdrew in favor of California rule. 

The resumption of power by the native politicians brought upon 
the province once more an imbroglio of petty intrigue and sectional 
dissention. With the local authority divided and Pio Pico, “the 
earliest in a long line of Los Angeles boosters,” established with 
the civil legislature in the southern metropolis and Castro with the 
treasury and custom-house officials remaining at Monterey, Cali- 
fornia soon became a house divided. “There were constant dis- 
agreements about the division of revenues; the finances of the 
government became hopelessly involved ; debts piled up and salaries 
were seldom paid.”” Mexican rule had its advantages.** 

Such turmoil augured ill for the Diocese of Both Californias. 
The Church has always suffered at the hands of disorganized gov- 
ernments. And now the danger was accentuated by the antece- 
dents of those in power. Pio Pico, the civil governor, had since 
1830 been a leader of the Mission despoilers. He had leagued him- 
self with the infamous Echeandia in the latter’s atempt to secular- 
ize the Missions. Later, after the Secularization Laws of 1834, 
he had managed to have himself appointed administrator of Mission 
San Luis Rey. But his dishonesty in the management of Mission 
properties and his cruelty towards the Indians led Hartnell, the 
investigator sent by Micheltorena, to remove him from his office. 
Pico next appeared, enhanced with his loot, in the legislature under 
Micheltorena, and when war between Mexico and the United States 
threatened in 1844, had been foremost in urging the passage of a 
bill authorizing the governor to sell the Mission for war funds— 
a privilege of which Micheltorena refused to avail himself. Now, 
with the civil power in his possession, Pio Pico determined to con- 
summate the crime against the Missions. 

On March 18, 1845, only three weeks after he had assumed 
power, the new governor informed Father Duran, Prefect of the 
Fernandinos, and Father Anzar, President of the Zacatecan friars, 
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that ‘“‘the less prosperous missions would be sold, and those having 
more extensive property leased,’—all, “for the benefit of the 
natives (Indians) exclusively.” The death sentence had been 
passed and it was not long ere the blow was dealt. Ignoring Bishop 
Diego and the protests of the friars, Pico and his legislature passed 
in rapid succession a series of laws outlining the fate of the Mis- 
sions. First appeared, on April 19, a decree ordering an inventory 
of “the debts and assets of each mission, and of the resources 
from which the debts may be paid.” Then followed, on May 28, 
a decree ordering the sale or leasing of the Missions at public 
auction; and finally on October 28, a decree setting the date of 
their sale for the first days of December and January.** The 
days prescribed arrived and on the fourth and fifth of December 
three Missions were sold for $2,330 and four others leased for a 
period of nine years at the rate of $4,530 a year. After some delay 
and in spite of the Mexican Government’s refusal to countenance 
the acts, the others were sold in May and June of the following 
year for the sum of $64,937, plus the liquidation of an unknown 
amount of debts. On July 4, 1846, the date of the last sale, the 
Missions ceased to exist. The crime begun in 1834 was consum- 
mated. Pio Pico destroyed the remnants of the Missions, not “to 
obtain money for defence in case of war with the United States,” 
as has been asserted,” but for his own selfish interests, to pay the 
debts of his embarrased government. 

The death blow dealt the Missions brought disaster to the Dio- 
cese of Both Californias. Pico in his various laws had made pro- 
vision for “the maintenance of religious worship,” even promising 
that “the products of the rents would be divided into three equal 
parts” one of which would be “destined for the maintenance of 
the Rev. Father Minister and the conservation of Divine Worship.” 
But the promises had been made to divert attention from the real 
purpose of the laws, and with the sale of the Missions were quickly 
forgotten. With the exception of the seminary grant and the 
Bishop’s residence at Santa Barbara, all Church properties had been 
delivered into secular hands. The blow brought death to Bishop 
Diego and threatened his diocese with extinction. : 

The priests of the diocese now found themselves deprived of 
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their last means of support. The Indians who had been gathered 
around the Missions were scattered or hired by new masters as 
cheap labor. The Missions and their properties were delivered to 
the highest bidder and converted into ranches and farms. The 
priests, if they remained in their old quarters, became mere ten- 
ants, subject to the moods of the purchasers. What happened to 
the surivors may be inferred from a protest which the Bishop 
sent to Pio Pico on March 12, 1846. He informed the governor 
of the “molestation inflicted upon the priest at San Luis Obispo” 
by the three purchasers of the mission, James Scott, John Wilson 
and James McKinley. Seeking to derive as much profit as pos- 
sible from their venture, they had requested the young Father 
Gomez “to surrender the parts of the buildings which he needed, 
and which for some time he had been occupying.”*® 

With the priests without the means of support and forced to 
rely in many cases on foreigners for the roof over their heads, the 
diocese “exhibited mortal symptoms.” As Bishop Diego wrote: 

“T behold this my beloved diocese in the same condition as 

a sick man. Without funds, without tithes, without priests, 

and without hope that any may want to come, since they were 

aware how those fare who are here, without schools and with- 

out the means to establish them, without anything upon which 

to base hope, it is impossible to advance, and so the diocese is 

on its way to destruction.”*7 
In despair, the Bishop sent the picture of his diocese to the Mexican 
government and appealed for aid. “For the sake of the Catholic 
Religion in the territory, for the reestablishment of good morals, 
and for the peace and prosperity of the department,” he asked that 
the ranks of his clergy (of whom one had died and three returned 
to Mexico) be replenished with “twenty or thirty missionaries dis- 
tinguished for virtue, zeal and learning’’ and that “they be assured 
of sufficient support from the Pious Fund.” Otherwise, he said, 
“T shall report to the Holy Father in order that he may think of 
giving me a successor.” The Pious Fund was, as it had always 
been, the only means of salvation for the diocese. As the final 
measure, Bishop Diego appealed for it and failed.” 

The distress of the Bishop aroused the Mexican Government to 
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make a last-minute move to save the Diocese of Both Californias. 
Friendly notes, conveying the good will of the Government were 
dispatched, and on April 3, 1845, a law was passed in Congress, 
decreeing that “the assets and other properties of the Pious Fund 
of the Californias which may remain unsold, shall be immediately 
surrendered to the Right Rev. Bishop of that See and to his suc- 
cessors.”*® But the move was ineffective. As Bancroft wrote, 
“There are extant no figures to show that property, if any, was 
turned over to the Bishop’s agents under this decree, nor is there 
any record to show additional payments in 1845-1846 of interest 
due from the government on the proceeds of past sales.”°° As had 
happened in the past, the law failed because its author, President 
Herrara, was forced out of office by a new and less friendly gov- 
ernment that soon forgot California and its distress. 

With the failure of this measure, the last hope of Bishop Diego 
had come to naught. His health began to fail and he prepared 
for the end. On January 1, 1846, he ordained three of his semin- 
arians to fill the vacancies of ihe diocese, and on April 19, to 
provide against contingencies, he appointed Fathers Duran and 
Rubio, “each one in particular and both together, his vicar- 
general.” Confined to his bed, the Bishop lingered on until finally 
at midnight on Thursday, April 30, after receiving the last 
Sacraments, he passed away. On Sunday, May 3, the funeral 
Mass was sung and with only four of his priests present, the 
body of the first Bishop of California was laid to rest beneath the 
main altar of Mission Santa Barbara.*4_ The new diocese after 
six years was already orphaned, and its administrator, Father 
Rubio, left to carry on in the face of insuperable difficulties. 

The attempt at permanency had been made and now, apparently, 
had failed. The Diocese of Both Californias had been established 
on the strength of the promise of the Mexican Government, and 
had failed because the promises were withdrawn. Bishop Diego 
had resorted to every expediency but in the end had “found no 
consolation nor solid hope.” He had died broken-hearted at his 
apparent failure. 
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V 
TRANSITION OF ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION (1846-1850) 


Two months after the death of the first Bishop of California 
and the apparent failure of the attempt at permanency, a series of 
epochal events began that marked the dawn of a new day on the 
Pacific slope. On July 7, 1846, Commodore Sloat, chief of the 
American forces in the Pacific, seized Monterey and proclaimed 
California annexed to the United States; and two years later, 
James W. Marshall in one of the innumerable canons of the 
Sierra Nevadas chanced upon some glittering particles that the 
world soon learned to be gold. Fateful events, they effected a 
transformation that was to advance provincial California to the 
foremost rank in the American nation and the Church to a 
position of strength and prosperity beyond all measure of the 
“grand projects” of the ’40s. 

“Mexican institutions henceforth were to give way to those 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. Mexican laws, Mexican customs, 
Mexican inefficiency were to be supplanted by American laws, 
American manners, and American energy. Cities were to 
spring up where sleepy pueblos had previously stood. The 
untouched resources of the generous earth—its mines, its 
forests, its leagues of uncultivated soil—were to be made to 
serve the needs of all mankind.”? 

The great powers had long been looking towards California 
with covetous eyes. The American nation viewed its shores on 
the Pacific as the natural terminus of that westward expansion 
outlined for them in their “manifest destiny.” As early as the 
days of Andrew Jackson the American Government had made 
offers for the purchase of California and the Southwest. But 
these overtures had failed. National pride, the ill-concealed 
opposition of European governments to American control, the 
traditional Mexican antipathy to the United States, and the fear 
of retribution at the hands of their constituents for such an act 
of disloyalty had led the Presidents of Mexico to reject these 
offers.2 Later, the United States had sought to utilize for 
annexation the growing spirit of revolt among the native Cali- 
fornians against Mexican rule. But the presence of British 
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warships and their threat of interference had dampened the spirit 
of native leadership and initiative and brought the scheme to an 
end. The first real move towards annexation came with the 
famous Bear Flag revolt. On June 14, 1846, a body of American 
residents in the province, aroused by what proved later to be false 
rumors of an intended attack on the part of the native government, 
and assured of the support of American troops, wrested Cali- 
fornia, after the fashion of Texas, from its native rulers, and set 
up the “California Republic.” Though at the outset only a local 
affair with no definite purpose or plan of procedure, the new 
Republic gave promise of success for the American program of 
annexation.* But the life of the Republic extended only over 
twenty-one days. What it proposed was abruptly accomplished 
with the annexation by Sloat on July 7. Thenceforth, despite a 
brief resistance, California was under American control and 
military rule—and permanently so, with its cession to the United 
States, by virtue of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (Feb. 2, 
1848). 

In this first phase of the transition the Diocese of Both 
Californias played a role, the significance of which rests upon its 
bearing with the future rather than its immediate consequences. 
The Church’s definite form of government under the newly 
appointed administrator, Very Rev. José Maria Gonzalez Rubio, 
preserved its position and properties intact in the midst of, what 
might otherwise have proved disastrous, turmoil and confusion 
that accompanied the change of governments. 

The condition of the Church had not improved with the passing 
of Bishop Diego. The premature death of the broken-hearted 
Bishop had not aroused the Californians to a belated enthusiasm 
for their diocese. It was a “heavy and delicate burden” that 
was placed “upon the weak shoulders,” as he pictures it, of the 
new administrator. With the country in the throes of confusion, 
the clergy without support and weakened by sickness and death, 
with no help to be expected from Mexico or Europe and the 
formation of a native clergy a chimera, the Diocese of the 
Californians was “standing upon the brink of ruin.’’* - 

If the few extant reports reveal the true reaction, conditions 
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in the eyes of the friars were not improved by the coming of the 
Americans. As Father Rubio wrote in a pastoral, they were 
now “hedged round with the most dangerous forms of seduction.” 
“At the first attack,” the people were in danger of being “plunged 
into spiritual blindness, either in the form of infidelity, or 
Protestantism, or religious indifference and complete forgetfulness 
of God.”® The first days of the American conquest were days 
of bewilderment and uncertainty for them, days that might spell 
the utter ruin of the Diocese. The cautious reserve their fear 
inspired is strikingly set forth in a letter of Father Jimeno to his 
confreres : 
“We are now already under the power of the Americans, 
and therefore it seems my duty to caution you that we must 
conduct ourselves with such religiousness, prudence, judg- 
ment and politeness that we give them not the least reason 
for distrusting us, much less our religion.’’® 
It was the prudence one exercises in the presence of the enemy. 
Such exaggerated fears were in no small measure inspired by 
the friars’ previous knowledge of foreigners, and Americans in 
particular. California had known two types of foreign immigrants. 
Those of the earlier period had become closely identified through 
business relations, friendship, and marriage with the people of 
the province and their customs. Dana bluntly described them in 
the words: “Americans and English, who intend to reside here, 
become Papists,—the current phrase among them being, ‘A man 
must leave his conscience at Cape Horn’.”* Typical of these 
converts had been the Englishman, Hartnell, appointed inspector 
of the Missions to stop their ruin by maladministration, and later 
chosen by Bishop Diego as one of the commissioners for the 
tithes.® 

But the successors of these early settlers were of a different 
type. 

“Coming to California from the frontier States of the 
West and Southwest, they brought with them an instinctive 
prejudice against everything of Spanish origin—a prejudice 
somewhat older than American independence, born of all 
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sorts of influences—of racial differences, of conflicting terri- 
torial claims, of bitter religious animosities, of border 
conflicts, of historical tradition, of contempt and hatred which 
had their origin, perchance, as far back as the days of Drake 
and Hawkins, when English freebooters looted the Spanish 
treasure ships, and when English sailors died of nameless 
tortures in Spanish jails.”® 
The friars had tasted the venom of these prejudices when Sutter 
in his domain on the Sacramento disregarded Church marriage 
laws and united California maidens in unlawful wedlock, and 
when Americans in the South expressed themselves only too 
eager to purchase the despoiled Missions. With the memory of 
these disorders still fresh in their minds, the bewildered friars 
could scarcely now be blamed for their fears of American rule. 
But such fears were needless. From the outset of the American 
occupation the rights of the Church were not only respected but 
even favored. The priests at the Missions had no complaints to 
make of the troops. At San Luis Rey, we are told, the soldiers 
“cleared up the square and quarters and made necessary repairs” 
and “religiously respected the rights and feelings of the conquered 
people,” while at San Diego their orders were “to take charge of 
and prevent any depredations being committed upon the Mission 
property,” and in the course of their occupation there, they 
“whitewashed” all the buildings.?° 
The conduct of the troops was but in line with the general 
policy that was to regulate American rule in the conquered 
province. As General Kearny expressed it in his proclamation to 
the people : 

“He was instructed by the President of the United States 
to respect and protect the religious institutions of California, 
to take care that the religious rights of its inhabitants are 
secured in the mos: ample manner, since the Constitution of 
the United States allows to every individual the privilege of 
worshipping his Creator in whatever manner his conscience 
may dictate.” 

Thenceforth for the two years of military occupation the Church 
enjoyed a recognition which it had not known since the days of 
Spanish rule. 
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The principal boon of American occupation was the return of 
the Missions to the diocese. As early as January 2, 1847, Major 
W. H. Emory had pointed to the “undoubtedly fraudulent sale” 
of the Missions and had predicted that their sale by Pico’s 
government “would not be acknowledged by the American 
government.” Two months later General Kearny ordered that 
“the Missions and their property should remain under the charge 
of the Catholic priests until proper judicial tribunals should 
decide on the various claims to the Missions.” As his successor, 
Colonel Mason put it: 

“Emigrants from the United States hold possession of some 

of the buildings contrary to the consent of the Catholic 

priest, and have much damaged and injured the premises. 

. . . They have no right whatsoever to dispossess the priest 

and occupy those Missions contrary to his consent, any more 

than they have to dispossess the rancheros and occupy their 
ranches. They must respect the rights of others before they 
can claim any for their own.’”?* 

The new rulers of California stopped not with the restoration 
of the Mission property. They sought also to restore the entire 
Mission system. In August, 1847, Governor Mason appointed 
Captain Hunter, a Mormon officer, as Indian sub-agent, to guard 
the Mission property, “to see that no damage or desecration is 
offered to the church or any other religious fixture” and “to 
endeavor to reclaim such Indians as formerly belonged to the 
Mission, and persuade them to return.” A second birth was given 
to the Mission system and for a time it bade fair for success. 
“The entire management of the Indians, so far as it related to 
their connection with the Missions and Mission farms” was in 
the hands of the priests; while the government agent guarded 
the property from “desecration and waste.” Though the first 
six months brought forth a report from Hunter on the success 
that had attended the crops at the Pala Mission farm, subsequent 
events diverted official attention from the project and the Indians 
were allowed to fall under the reservation system. Father Engel- 
hardt remarks: “What a pity the Americans did not take charge 
at least fifteen years earlier !’’!* ; 
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Not only did the American governors give the Church civil 
rights, but they also for a time recognized her laws as supreme 
in the territory. This was particularly true of her marriage laws. 
In June 1847, the alcade at San Jose, John Burton, had performed 
a marriage ceremony in which one of the parties was a Catholic. 
Father Real, the local pastor, and Father Rubio from Santa 
Barbara wrote in protest to Governor Mason, urging that the 
interests of “morality and public order” demanded the suppression 
of such irregularities. As a result, the Governor ordered that 
no public “officer should again perform a marriage ceremony 
during the military occupation of California, where either party 
is a member of the Catholic Church.” This legislation remained 
in force for two years until the territory passed from military 
to civil control, and remained thereafter as a proof of the respect 
and recognition which the Diocese of Both Californias enjoyed at 
the hands of the American conquerors. Already, the affairs of 
the Diocese had turned for the better." 

But the real crucible for the Diocese was to be the gold rush. 
The confusion and turmoil of the days of ‘forty-nine put the 
Church to its greatest test and proved the move of 1840 to be 
Providence’s decree for the stability of the future Church in 
California. 

The discovery that was to set an eager world in ferment and to 
change the whole course of California history came strangely, 
two weeks after the signing of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
Occupied so long by a race “either interested in the saving of 
precious souls, or interested in the discovery of precious metals,” 
the gold-bearing canons of the Sierra Nevadas had “providen- 
tially,” says Chapman, held their secret for an American, James 
Marshall. When the news of his find on January 24, 1848, 
reached the world there began a migration to California “so 
stupendous as to outrank in point of numbers anything of its 
kind in the nation’s history, and stand on an equal footing with 
some of the great world movements of population.”’* Every city, 
large or small, from the frontiers of Missouri to the Atlantic 
sea-board became affected with the “California fever.” Men 
sold out their business; families broke up their homes; officials 
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resigned their positions, and professional men rid themselves of 
the burden of their practice. All made ready for the westward 
journey. The Spring of 1849 brought with it the stampede to 
the coast and its diggings. By the middle of March, 17,000 persons 
had taken passage from the Gulf and Atlantic coasts for San 
Francisco, while for more than two months fully 35,000 
immigrants formed a caravan that passed in a literally unbroken 
stream over plains and mountains and deserts towards the golden 
treasure that awaited every comer in the stream beds, hillsides and 
rock crevices of California. It was a fateful year for the once- 
drowsy Spanish province, one that increased at a stroke its 
population to more than 100,000, and changed it over-night to 
a modern American State.1® “The quiet, dreamy life of the 
old Mission days was at an end; a new California, born of full 
age, and armed for every enterprise, had taken its place.”** 

It was a critical year also for the Diocese of Both Californias. 
The wave of immigrant gold-seekers transformed the California 
flock into a heterogeneous multitude composed of every class, 
condition and nationality. There were Americans, Irish, English, 
Germans, Swiss, Scotch, French, Italians, representatives from 
practically every corner of the globe. Although there is no way 
of determining with even a fair degree of accuracy the percentage 
of Catholics among them, it is certain that their percentage was 
“considerable’’!® and their presence in the land a problem to the 
Church in California. 

The new-comers were scattered throughout the land, in San 
Francisco, in all the northern towns and along the innumerable 
rivers and streams of the Mother Lode country,—‘and not 
permanently located in any particular locality” this restless, 
constantly moving population needed the spiritual ministrations 
of priests. To supply the need, there were at the beginning of 
1848, only thirteen priests in the whole of American California. 
The clergy had been reduced by deaths and departures to seven 
Franciscans (three Fernandinos and four Zacatecans, including 
the Administrator, Father Rubio) and five secular priests. All 
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were unacquainted with the language of their new charges, and 
the seculars, ordained after a curtailed preparation by Bishop 
Diego to supply the crying needs that confronted him, while as 
zealous and unselfish as the early Franciscans, were not their 
equals as men of superior education, able to cope successfully 
with an emergency such as this. The situation was such that the 
Church in California might have been engulfed there and then in 
the rush and chaos of the period had there not been at hand an 
organized authority to guide it through its critical period. 

This savior of the Church was the Administrator, Father Rubio, 
who for three years from the first inrush of gold seekers in the 
Autumn of 1848 till the arrival of Bishop Diego’s successor at 
the close of 1850, took the reins in hand, recruited new laborers 
and directed the organization of new congregations. 

As early as March 26, 1848, he sent a heart-rending appeal 
for help to the Vicar Apostolic of the Sandwich or Hawaiian 
Islands. The Picpus Fathers, or Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary, had since 1827 been laboring among 
the natives of the Islands. From 1832 to 1837 two of their 
members, driven in exile to the California Coast, had dwelt with 
the Fathers of the Missions.?° This association, coupled with the 
fact that a brisk traffic was carried on between Honolulu and the 
coast towns of California, pointed to this Congregation as the 
first source of help. As a result of Father Rubio’s appeal, the 
Vicar Apostolic, Bishop Maigret, dispatched two of his mission- 
aries, Fathers Lebret and Holbein, to California. On their 
arrival at San Francisco in December, 1848, they were given 
faculties for the whole diocese and assigned to San Jose and 
San Diego. Shortly after, on February 1, 1849, Father Rubio 
addressed another letter, this time to the Superior General of 
the Congregation, Archvishop Bonamie, at Paris. Describing the 
poverty of the diocese and the needs of the immigrants, he 
appealed for additional priests of the Congregation. After some 
delay, three more Picpus Fathers, provided with $3,000 by Father 
Rubio for their expenses, left France and arrived at San Francisco, 
in March, 1850. They were immediately given faculties and 
established in the Diocese, Father Monteil at Mission Dolores, 
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and Fathers Bossier and Monteil respectively as Rector and 
Vice Rector of the Seminary at Santa Ines. Later, in September, 
1850, a final band of two Picpus Fathers arrived in California. 
One of them, Father Fontaine, was appointed assistant at Mission 
Dolores, while the other, Father Lestrade, was sent to Los 
Angeles. Father Rubio’s appeal of 1848 had by the end of 1850 
brought seven Picpus Fathers to the relief of the Church in 
California. For this contribution at so critical a time, a grateful 
California Church will ever be indebted to the Congregation of 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary.”! 

After his appeal to the Vicar Apostolic of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Father Rubio turned next for help to Archbishop Blanchet of 
Oregon. In 1846 an archdiocese had been erected, prematurely 
perhaps, in the Northwest and at the time of the Gold Rush was 
composed of three bishops and a number of missionary priests. 
The Archbishop, while anxious to help the stricken California 
Church, could spare only one priest. This priest, the Very Rev. 
J. A. B. Brouillet, Vicar General of the Bishop of Walla Walla, 
arrived at San Francisco, in December, 1848. He was immediately 
given faculties and commissioned to establish a church at Yerba 
Buena or San Francisco. Soon after Father Brouillet was joined 
by another priest from Oregon, the Jesuit novice Father Anthony 
Langlois. Together they labored in rapidly advancing San 
Francisco and on June 17, 1849, succeeded in opening the city’s 
first church on the spot now occupied by St. Francis Church. 
Happily, Father Langlois has preserved a record of this historic 
event in his manuscript, entitled: “Ecclesiastical and Religious 
Journal for San Francisco.” 

“A beginning was made by the purchase of a piece of ground 
25 by 50 varas after he had called the more zealous Catholics 
together and opened a subscription of five thousand dollars to 
pay for the lot and building to be erected on it. This building 
was constructed so as to contain as many persons as possible, 
care being taken to avoid anything that might narrow or 
divide it. Its walls and ceiling were covered with white cotton 
cloth. Some ladies adorned its little altar. Afterwards we 
took up our abode in the attic.’’** 
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But more important than these achievements in San Francisco, 
was the contribution the two Oregon priests made by being the 
means that led to the introduction of the Jesuits into California. 
The Spanish Jesuits, as will be remembered, had established the 
Missions in Lower California only to be expelled with the general 
suppression of the Order in 1768. In 1840 another group under 
the famous Father Peter J. De Smet S.J., had come into the 
Northwest country. The story of their coming is marked by one 
of the most remarkable and heroic incidents in the missionary 
annals of this country,—one which ultimately had its influence 
on the destinies of California. In 1815 a band of twenty-four 
Catholic Iroquois, driven by persecution from Canada, had taken 
refuge with the Selish or Flatheads of Montana. Loyal to the 
faith, they soon instructed this friendly tribe in the rudiments of 
the Catholic religion, and in the course of the next twenty-five 
years sent three delegations through more than 2,000 miles of 
hostile territory to St. Louis for priests. Finally in 1840, Father 
De Smet undertook the long journey alone to visit them and the 
next year with two priests and three lay Brothers established a 
mission among them. Finally through the Flatheads, contact was 
established with Oregon, and in 1844 a band of six American and 
four European Jesuits set up their missions on the shores of the 
Pacific. Through the remarkable action of the Flatheads, the 
Jesuits had been brought to the borders of California, to enter 
once more the land whence a half century before their Order had 
been expelled.*3 

A few weeks after his arrival in San Francisco, Father Langlois 
had communicated with Father Michael Accolti, Superior of the 
Jesuit residence at Willamette, describing the needs of the Church 
in California. With equal ardor, Father Rubio wrote inviting 
them to send several of their missionaries to establish “two 
colleges, one in the North, and the other in the South.” After 
several delays, two priests finally set out from the Oregon Missions 
and on December 8, 1849, landed in San Francisco. Though 
forced through the lack of funds to abandon for the time their 
plans for a college and to engage in parish work at San Francisco 
and San Jose, these two Jesuit pioneers formed the nucleus of that 
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later system of Jesuit education that was to add so much to the 
glory of the Church in California.** 

Finally, the needs of the diocese were relieved somewhat by the 
advent of a number of priests, both secular and Regular, who as 
“missionaries-apostolic” had joined the stream of immigrants and 
followed them to California to care for their spiritual wants. As 
early as October 23, 1848, the Rev. Sebastian Bongiami, a secular 
priest, had presented himself to the Administrator and had been 
appointed to Los Angeles. Next appeared, in May, 1849, two 
Franciscans from Mexico, Fathers Romani and Branchi, whom 
Father Rubio assigned respectively to San Rafael and San 
Buenaventura. After these came in rapid succession, Father 
Peneiro of the Diocese of Valladolid, Spain; Father Francis 
Coyle, a native of Ireland; Father Peter J. Doubet of Paris, 
Father John Fahey, of the Diocese of Kilmacdough, Ireland; 
Father John Ingoldsby, of the Diocese of Chicago; Father John 
Delmas of the Diocese of Cahors, France; and, finally, as the 
forerunner of the Bishop, Father Peter Augustine Anderson, 
O.P.*5 All were welcome additions to the diocese and filled, each 
for his own race, the long existing need of priests to minister to 
the members of the various nationalities that were now repre- 
sented in the Catholic flock of California. Few records are extant 
of their labors, but if we may judge them by the heroism and 
devotion to duty which led one of their number, Father Ander- 
son, O.P., to sacrifice his life in the cholera plague that swept 
Sacramento in November, 1851, theirs was a priestly and noble 
ministry. 

When the year 1850 drew to a close, the Diocese of Both 
Californias found itself safely past the crisis it had faced since 
the Spring of ’48. Its clergy had been increased from a mere 
handful of seven priests to twenty-eight; and the uncared-for 
masses of immigrant Catholics had been organized into orderly 
congregations. The crisis had proved the value of the diocese of 
1840, for, under the able and energetic guidance of its Adminis- 
trator, Father Rubio, the Church in California had escaped 
threatened chaos and destruction and now stood ready for its 
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work of the future. Catholics of a later day would revere two 
heroes of this pioneer Church—Francisco Diego, its first Bishop, 
and Jose Gonzalez Rubio, its savior. 


VI 
BisHcp JosepH Sapoc ALEMANY, O.P. (1850-1853) 


Although the four years that had passed since the death of 
Bishop Diego had been marked by a progressive improvement in 
the condition of the Diocese of Both Californias, there was still 
need of the appointment of a successor by Rome to give the 
diocese a regularly constituted head who would guide it through 
the dangerous days that still lay before it. Father Rubio had 
carried the burden as Administrator well and had successfully 
brought the Church in California through the crisis which it had 
faced in the days of ’forty-nine. But the fruit of these successes 
could not be assured for the future as long as California remained 
an orphan diocese. A bishop was needed to preserve it from the 
forces, both internal and external, that threatened the peace of 
its existence. 

Rome’s attention had undoubtedly been called to the California 
diocese on the first news of the discovery of gold and of the 
immigrant hordes it drew to the shores of the Pacific. This first 
news was soon followed by rumors of threatened disorders that 
quickly moved the Roman authorities to action and resulted in the 
appointment of a successor to Bishop Diego. 

Despite his singular good fortune in finding in the priests who 
volunteered for the California diocese, men of zeal and energy 
that approached the heroic, Father Rubio had not escaped all of 
the evils that at times have crept into frontier dioceses. From out 
of the heterogeneous mass of immigrants there had come several 
nondescript characters who had presented themselves to him as 
priests of good standing. The records have preserved the name 
of one of these, a Filomena Ursua, who arrived at Monterey in 
June, 1849, and offered as testimonials a recommendation from a 
curate at Colima, Mexico. Father Rubio had to reject the offer 
of his services and cautioned the priests of the diocese to refuse 
him permission to celebrate Mass.’ Then there had been the 
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disloyalty of one of the young Mexican priests of the diocese, a 
product of the Seminary at Santa Ines. Shortly before his death 
in 1846, Bishop Diego, as a means of supplying the need for 
priests, had ordained Father Santillon—though he had received 
Tonsure and Minor Orders but six months before—and placed 
him in charge of Mission Dolores.2 When after the discovery 
of gold the over-night growth of San Francisco had boosted real 
estate value sky high, the young priest succumbed to the excite- 
ment and produced a document, purportedly signed by Pio Pico 
in 1846, and deeding him possession of three square leagues of 
the Mission’s land. In April, 1850, he disposed of it for $200,000 
and departed from the diocese, leaving the Church dispossessed 
of its lands and San Francisco in a chaos of fraudulent land 
titles that was to lead to months of litigation in the courts of the 
Land Commission.* And again, if a letter of the Administrator 
to the Jesuit, Father Accolti, is to be judged correctly, there had 
been threats of schism. 

“Strangers are not wanting, who, despising the priests of the 

country, have desired to build a church apart, and have it 

attended by priests of their own tongue. Such pretensions, 
though based upon some specious reasons, have, to some of 
the parish priests, savored of schism.”* 
Whether or not the threat was actual, the hostility of even Catholic 
immigrants to everything Hispanic, made of schism a specter that 
would depart only with a change of conditions. 

But the danger that proved to be the immediate cause of the 
appointment of a Bishop was the presence in the diocese of an 
imposter representing himself to be an Apostolic Legate. This 
personage, Juan Bautista Brignole, had appeared in the Spring 
of 1849, and, assuming the titles of “Bishop, Apostolic Legate, 
Superior General, Reformer of the Catholic Religion and of the 
Regular and Monastic Orders in the Mexican Republic and 
adjacent countries,” had actually attempted to exercise jurisdiction 
by offering to secularize the two Franciscans, Romani and Branchi. 
Father Rubio rightly suspected him and requested the Governor 
to investigate the validity of his claims. .The result was, as the 
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Governor’s secretary reported to Father Rubio, that Brignole, 
“arraigned before the alcade of one of the northern districts and 
charged with being an imposter,” quickly abandoned his preten- 
sions and disappeared.® 

But the appearance of Brignole, though actually without 
consequence, convinced ecclesiastical authorities of the necessity 
for action. As Shea reports it, 

“letters came to Archbishop Eccleston of Baltimore and to 

Bishop Hughes in New York (among which were those of a 

Mr. E. H. Harrison, May 16, 1848, and Father Langlois, 

Oct. 31, 1849) representing the condition of affairs, written 

by intelligent Americans, Catholic and Protestant. It was 

not in the power of these dignitaries to interfere; they could 
only appeal to Rome to lose no time in providing for the future 
of the Church in a part of the country soon to be populous 
and important. News also reached Rome that an impostor 
representing himself to be an Apostolic Nuncio, with full 
powers to arrange all ecclesiastical matters, was traversing 

California. This seems to have shown the necessity for some 

action.’’® 

But when the matter was referred to Rome, it was found that 
a rather confused situation existed in the matter concerning the 
appointment of a successor to Bishop Diego. As one writer put 
it, “some persons there seem not to have known about the war 
between Mexico and the United States and the subsequent change 
of government in California.’’ Curiously three different nation- 
alities were striving to have their candidates named Bishop of 
California. 

First, there was under consideration a project that had been 
conceived some fifteen years before. In 1835, the two Picpus 
Fathers in consequence of the success that had accompanied their 
opening of a school in California during their exile, had written 
to their Superior in France and proposed the establishment by 
their Congregation of a college in California. The whole subject 
was laid before the Propaganda and as “this was the time that 
the Mexican Government was destroying the Missions, it was 
thought that the Picpus Fathers might take the place of the friars.” 
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As a means to the success of the new laborers a proposal was made 
to erect California into a vicariate with one of the Picpus Fathers 
at the head. The erection of the Diocese of Both Californias a 
few years later did not arrest the project and the matter was 
still being discussed when the question of a bishop came up for 
final settlement.” 

Then, there was also a project sponsored by the Mexican 
Government. According to a letter of the Guardian of Guadalupe, 
Zacatecas, to Father Rubio, dated May 14, 1850, Mexico had 
taken steps to have the latter named as Bishop Diego’s successor 
in the Diocese of Both Californias or, at least, as Vicar Apostolic 
of a new vicariate restricted to Baja California.® 

Finally, the Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore, held 
during the month of May, 1849, had moved to have a bishop 
named under American auspices and in harmony with the 
American rule in California. It had forwarded a list of three 
candidates to Rome from which it petitioned the Holy See to 
select the new Bishop of California.® 

With these three groups urging action, the Holy See in 1850 
took steps to fill the vacant see of California. As a temporary 
measure, special faculties were sent to Bishop Odin of Galveston 
to settle any case of emergency that might arise in California’ and 
through Archbishop Eccleston, as the agent, a letter was sent to 
the California clergy warning them of all impostors. Then in 
April, 1850, Bulls were issued naming the Rev. Charles Pius 
Montgomery, O.P., as second Bishop of California. But here 
again a delay was met. Though in every respect well suited for 
the office, having served for a time as Provincial of the Domini- 
cans in the United States and being connected with California 
through his cousin, the Hon. Zachary Montgomery, the later 
Assistant Attorney General under President Cleveland, Father 
Montgomery declined the honor. Curiously, a half century later, 
his nephew, the Most Reverend George Montgomery, was to be 
the fifth Bishop of the Diocese of Monterey and, later, Coadjutor- 
Archbishop of San Francisco.’ 
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On the refusal by this first candidate, the Holy Father was 
forced to seek another to assume the burdens of the episcopacy. 
His eyes fell on another Dominican then in Rome, who, though 
perhaps not as socially prominent, was in every way as well fitted 
for the See of California. The Rev. Joseph Sadoc Alemany, O.P., 
Rome’s new choice for the Bishopric, had been born July 13, 1814 
at Vich in the Province of Catalonia, Spain. After completing 
his primary studies, he had entered the Dominican Order at the 
age of fifteen. The expulsion of the Dominicans from Spain 
sent him to Rome, where he finished his education and was 
ordained priest by the Right Reverend Gaspar Pianetti, later 
Cardinal, on March 27, 1837, at Viterbo. For the next year and 
a half he served as sub-master of novices at Viterbo and was 
then removed to Rome as an assistant at the Minerva. In 1841, 
harkening to the call of the apostolate, he had volunteered for the 
American mission and was sent to the Dominican house in Ohio. 
For the next six years he was engaged as a missionary in Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, spending some time as an assistant at 
Nashville under Bishop Richard Miles, and as pastor in the city 
of Memphis. Finally in 1847 he found himself taken from his 
parochial work and elected to the office of Provincial of the 
Dominicans. And it was in this capacity that in 1850 he had 
journeyed once more to Rome to attend the General Chapter of his 
Order and, as Providence dictated it, made himself available as a 
candidate for the See of California.™ 

The choice once made, Rome acted quickly. The appointment 
was announced on May 31 and the residence of the new Bishop 
changed officially from San Diego and Santa Barbara to Monterey. 
A month later, on June 30, 1850, in the Church of San Carlo, 
Rome, Joseph Sadoc Alemany, O.P., was solemnly consecrated 
by Cardinal Franzoni, second Bishop of California.* It marked 
the dawn of a new day for the Church in California for Bishop 
Alemany, of Spanish origin and American adoption, saintly, . 
learned, and practical was to bring to the shores of the Pacific 
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powers of administration and direction that for nearly two score 
years were to guide the entire Church in the West along its often 
difficult path—from pioneer infancy through remarkable growth 
to predestined greatness. The final achievement of permanency 
was now at hand. On December 6, 1850, Father Langlois wrote 
in his “Ecclesiastical and Religious Journal” the following entry: 
“At eleven o'clock at night, the Steamship Columbus brought us 
the Rev. Joseph Alemany, Bishop of Monterey and California.” 
The writer knew so little of the appointment that he had omitted 
the second christian name of his new bishop. The omission tells 
the manner of the coming of Bishop Alemany to his new diocese. 
Unheralded and unknown—for a letter which he had dispatched 
to Father Anderson, O.P., telling how he “had been obliged to 
wear the heavy mitre put off by Father Montgomery,” had not 
yet reached its destination—Joseph Sadoc Alemany, small in 
stature and plain to a marked degree in appearance and dress, had 
quietly come to take possession of his see.’® 

Hastily, the surprised and overjoyed Catholics made preparation 
for his welcome, and on the afternoon of December 10, tendered 
him a public reception at St. Francis Church. The prominence 
of the names that headed the committee, the rhetoric of the 
addresses, and their deep appreciation of the replies of the Bishop 
in English, Spanish and French, made the gathering, despite its 
crude surroundings, a memorable one. It indicated what the 
future held in store for both pastor and flock. Four days later 
the Bishop left San Francisco, and on Christmas Day arrived at 
Santa Barbara. There, as he wrote in the “Libro de Borradores”’ 
after “presenting his Bulls to the Vicar Capitular” and being 
“acknowledged the long expected Bishop,” he “‘preached to the 
assembled people in the Old Mission and took possession of the 
Diocese of Monterey.”!® 

Within the next few weeks Bishop Alemany must have reviewed 
conditions in his diocese and grasped the task that lay before him. 
Territorially, the Diocese of Both Californias stretched for nearly 
two thousand miles along the Pacific coast from Oregon to Cape 
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San Lucas at the lowermost tip of the Baja California peninsula. 
Politically, it was divided by American and Mexican rule, while 
economically and socially, it was split into two distinct and almost 
foreign elements. South of Monterey lay the long stretch of 
coast and valley lands, still thinly populated, given over chiefly 
to cattle raising, and dominated by stationary, flat-roofed, adobe- 
built Los Angeles, “Queen of the Cow Counties.” Here dwelt 
the older, Californian element of the State and the Church, neither 
advancing nor receding, maintained its position as the religion of 
the people.'* 

But in the north, California was undergoing a violent trans- 
formation. Everywhere, populations of thousands were springing 
up as if by magic. “Quiet river beds watched the development 
of cities overnight and many a lonely canon was becoming the 
center of excited, roaring, mining camps.” The north was a 
land of tumult and excitement, of energy, unrestraint and excess, 
dominated by that youthful, sprawling city of tents and shanties, 
“San Francisco the boisterous.” Here, indeed, lay the chief 
work of Bishop Alemany. 

It was to be a battle between the forces of disorder and order, 
of license and morality, of godlessness and religion, and the 
Church was to play its part in the victory of the latter. The men 
of the mines, the majority of the youthful age, hard-working, 
ill-housed, and facing constant privation, urged on by a riff-raff 
criminal element, gave themselves up in their craving for excite- 
ment to excesses of drinking, gambling and loose morals. And all 
this was typified in San Francisco. The concentration point for 
new arrivals bound for the Mother Lode country and of old timers 
who had made their “pile” and sought to spend it, the former 
“miserable Yerba Buena” had become a feverish, orderless and 
lawless city where tons of merchandise were piled in confusion in 
its streets, where men were clamoring for places to eat and sleep, 
and eager hurrying, insistent crowds were seeking amusement in 
the super-charged atmosphere of its many saloons and gambling 
houses.18 Father Accolti had not exaggerated when he wrote: 


“Whether . . . what goes under the name of San Francisco 
. should be called madhouse or Babylon, I am at a loss to 
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determine; so great in those days was the disorder, the 
brawling, the open immorality, the reign of crime which 
brazen-faced triumphed on a soil not yet brought under the 
sway of human laws.’’!® 
Yet, in spite of the darkness of the picture, the future held out 
hope to Bishop Alemany. Already a general counter-rnovement 
had set in. At San Jose, a State government had been established 
under the governorship of a Catholic, Peter Burnett. “At the 
mines many a Forty-Niner was as strict an abstainer as the 
straightest sect of Prohibitionists could desire; and also kept 
himself free from the vice of gambling, except as his profession 
itself was one great game of chance.” These moderates were 
already overcoming disorder and lawlessness by the primitive 
governments and codes of law that they established in the mining 
camps." Men such as these desired religion and had sent, as 
Father Accolti wrote in 1850, “prayers and earnest requests” to 
the Jesuits in San Francisco to bring the consolations of their 
ministry to them. Finally, even in San Francisco, two newspapers 
had been established and were already pleading for the establish- 
ment of law and order; a Presbyterian Church had been opened 
in May, 1849, and had been followed by those of other Protestant 
groups ;*? and the Catholic body, particularly the Irish immigrants 
had built a second Church, St. Francis’, in addition to Mission 
Dolores. As Father Langlois wrote in his Journal: 
“Religion now began to be practiced a little in spite of the 
natural obstacles thrown in the way by the thirst of gold; 
gold, of which all had come in search from every part of the 
globe; in spite, moreover, of the drawbacks of uncertain 
employment, of various inconveniences, of the intermingling 
of people, strangers to one another, and this in tents for a 
considerable number; in spite of the temptations of  bar- 
rooms and saloons on every hand for the multitudes that 
frequented them, to amuse themselves, drink and spend their 
time, . . . it was possible for a person to save his soul in 
San Francisco.”?? 
Such was the situation that Bishop Alemany faced at the 
opening of 1851. And although, as one writer puts it, he was 
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“destitute, to a great extent, of the necessary means for working 
the mission—possessing not even a house of his own at Monterey 
—having only a very limited clergy, no sacred edifices, except the 
Missions, no charitable institutions, and what was still worse, no 
means of erecting the same,”** the young bishop shouldered the 
heavy burden of his responsibilities and began his work of laying 
the foundations of the future. Convinced of the position in store 
for California, which, as he wrote, “at some future day, would be 
a very great country,’** he sought to assure for the Church, so 
long identified with the land, its share of the future’s greatness. 

Immediately, on January 13, he issued his first pastoral to the 
people of his flock. It was, as he wrote, “an expression of his 
good wishes and of his solicitude for their spiritual welfare,” and 
its keynote was one of warning. For, to quote the Pastoral, 

“in these our days, it is particularly necessary to adhere with 

unwavering constancy to the true Spouse of Christ, Our Holy 

Mother the Church. In these latter days it will probably be 

your lot to meet with men, who will seek to deprive you of 

your faith,—false teachers, who taking upon themselves the 

right of framing new churches and new creeds—produce a 

multiplicity of creeds, a confusion of religious systems and 

the seed of infidelity. . . . This variety must create discrep- 
ancy, discrepancy disorder, and disorder total ruin.” 

After this exhortation to his people, Bishop Alemany next 
directed his attention to his clergy. On his arrival, he had found 
that their numbers totaled but twenty-eight. However, the news 
of conditions in California continued to draw new recruits to the 
diocese and their continued arrival gave the anxious bishop the 
opportunity of supplying the vacant mission churches with pastors 
and of opening new parishes among the mining populations. His 
first care was to provide officials for the diocese. To this end he 
appointed Father Rubio his vicar general for the territory south 
of San Miguel, and Father Langlois vicar for the northern section. 
Then, during 1851, he filled the vacancies existing at Santa Cruz, 
Santa Clara, San Buenaventura and Mission San Carlos, and 
opened new parishes at Martinez, Stockton and at Sonora, 
Tuolumne County, where two priests, the Reverends J. Bobard 
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and Henry Alric, were charged with the care of souls in the 
surrounding mining sections. In 1852 at St. Francis church he 
ordained a deacon, John Quinn, to the priesthood and in the 
same year established in San Francisco a German parish under the 
charge of the Reverend Florian Schwenninger of New York.*® 
Though many of the new arrivals were to be but temporary 
acquisitions, Bishop Alemany found himself assisted by a group 
of energetic and capable priests, a number of whom, forming the 
nucleus of the future clergy, were to win for themselves lasting 
and distinguished places in the annals of the Church on the 
Pacific Coast. Besides the veteran Father Rubio, and Father 
Langlois, memorable for his “Journal,” there were already in the 
diocese such priests as the Reverend Eugene O’Connell, former 
professor at All Hallows, Ireland, and, later, first Bishop of 
Grass Valley, the Reverend James Croke, later Vicar General of 
the Archdiocese, and the Reverend Hugh Gallagher, who “by his 
solid judgment, much business capacity and deep sense of religion” 
was to contribute so greatly to the Church’s progress in San 
Francisco.”* 

Finally, as the means of uniting his clergy and outlining a uni- 
form plan of action, Bishop Alemany convoked on March 19, 
1852, the first ecclesiastical synod in California. With the Bishop 
as president, and Father Rubio as vice president and twenty-two 
priests present, the sessions were held in St. Francis Church from 
March 19 to March 23. Although all details of the discussions that 
took place are lacking, the decrees that remain reveal the problems 
and worries that confronted the Bishop and his clergy at that time. 
The principal questions were those concerned with the support of 
the clergy and the problems of clandestine marriages between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. As a result, a system of tithes was 
devised for the support of the priests and their Bishop, and a peti- 
tion was forwarded to Rome asking for an extension of the Bene- 
dictine Privilege to the diocese. During the synod, two other 
questions were settled which had an important bearing on the 
future of the diocese. It was resolved to obtain from the United 
States Land Commission a confirmation of the diocese’s Mission 
property, and that the Bishop should proceed to Mexico to present 
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in person the Church’s claims to the Pious Fund. Although years 
were to pass before either of these questions were to be finally 
settled, the fact that they were inaugurated in this first synod 
marked another step in the final achievement of permanency.”® 

Besides these matters pertaining to the organizing and govern- 
ment of the laity and clergy, Bishop Alemany since his arrival had 
worked vigorously and successfully for the ordering of another 
phase of Catholic life, the establishment of a Catholic school sys- 
tem. 

In point of time, his first educational undertaking was a school 
that he established at Monterey under the direction of the Domini- 
can Sisters. From Europe he had brought with him a Dominican 
Sister, Mother Mary Goemaere, whom in March, 1851, he called 
to Monterey to open the first Sisters’ convent and academy in 
California, under the patronage of St. Catherine of Siena. The 
school “was a plain adobe house which had belonged to Don Guil- 
lermo Hartnell, the outside apparently small, while the interior 
abounded in deep square rooms. In this house there was at once 
accommodations for a day school and for a limited number of 
boarders.” With Bishop Alemany and another Dominican, Father 
Vilarrasa, completing the staff, the school prospered, and the next 
year, with the arrival of two more Sisters, found itself established 
on a permanent basis. Besides its position as the pioneer girls’ 
school of California, St. Catherine’s has the historical distinction 
of being the place where Maria Concepcion Arguello, Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s “Ramona,” received on April 11, 1851, the white habit 
of St. Dominic from the hands of Bishop Alemany. 

Associated with the beginnings of this school at Monterey, was 
the establishment of a second academy for girls at San Jose under 
the direction of the Sisters of the Notre Dame de Namur. In 
company with the two Dominican Sisters bound for Monterey had 
come in 1852 a group of four Notre Dame Sisters from Cincinnati. 
Bound originally for the Notre Dame establishment in Oregon, 
these Sisters had been met at San Francisco by Bishop Alemany 
and after many earnest entreaties they were persuaded to remain 
in California. They chose as their scene of labors Sah Jose, then 
the capitol of the State, and opened there in August, 1851 the 
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historic Notre Dame Academy. Thus within a year after his 
arrival, Bishop Alemany had succeeded in enriching the Church 
in California with two Religious Congregations of women, and in 
planting the seeds whence were to spring the later numerous schools 
and colleges of both, crowned each by the Coast’s two outstanding 
women’s colleges, the Dominican College at San Rafael and Notre 
Dame College at Belmont.*® 

In like manner were the beginnings made of an educational sys- 
tem for boys. The Picpus Fathers, who on their arrival in the 
diocese had first broached the subject, opened schools in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, but their ventures were doomed to failure. 
Father Flavian Fontain who had opened a school at Mission Do- 
lores in 1852 with three teachers and twenty boys, brought the 
project to an untimely end when he undertook the building of 
a larger brick school which ran him into a debt of more than 
$9,000 and forced him to quit the city in September, 1853.3° Like- 
wise, the Picpus college opened at Los Angeles in 1851 failed to 
prosper and was forced to close its doors in less than two years.*! 
But a more lasting foundation was given the educational system in 
the Jesuit college at Santa Clara. The Jesuits also had come to 
California ready to undertake the work of education, and on March 
19, 1851, were placed in charge by Bishop Alemany of the Mis- 
sion at Santa Clara with the stipulation that they should there es- 
tablish a college for boys. Father Nobili was assigned the task 
of making the beginnings, the difficulties of which can only be real- 
ized from the following extract of a letter of his: 

“I found the state of affairs here anything but prosperous 
and encouraging. The church and its ornaments were sadly 
out of repair. The few buildings attached that were not either 
sold, bestowed or filched away, were in condition of dismal 
nakedness and ruin. The gardens, vineyards and orchards 
were in the hands of swindlers and squatters. In civilized 
St. Louis, Bardstown or New York, you can have no idea of 


the cheerless aspect presented by our residence for the first 
few months. It is now better.’ 


Indeed, the dauntless Father Nobili soon succeeded in beginning 


“Engelhardt, op. cit., IV, 688, 689. 
Riordan, op. cit., 51-54. 
"Engelhardt, op. cit., IV, 691. 
“Riordan, op. cit., 41. 
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the rudiments of a college. Assisted by the Bishop, who of his 
meager substance provided the college with its first endowment of 
$100, and aided by the services of two lay teachers and a respect- 
able matron who looked after the housework and small boys, he 
opened his college with an enrollment of sixteen pupils, among 
whom was the son of Governor Burnett. As the records tell, the 
furniture and board were necessarily of a primitive kind. The 
pupils slept in a loft over the school rooms, made their own beds, 
helped to slaughter and cut up the cattle which supplied the table, 
and to bake the bread needed for general use, and even, we are 
told, in all kinds of weather performed their ablutions in common 
at the fountain in the court-yard. Yet the school prospered. The 
courses of study were more numerous than any known up to that 
time in California. They included Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
and English, Mathematics, physics, drawing, music and surveying. 
When the first year had ended Father Nobili was able to write to 
the San Francisco Picayune that “we have at present fourteen 
boarders and fifteen day scholars,” and in the next year that the 
number of pupils had doubled. The foundations had been laid 
and when in 1854 the Province of Turin came to the assistance of 
the California Jesuits, the future was assured. Santa Clara was 
to grow apace with the years, ever honored as California’s first uni- 
versity and as the mother of the many Jesuit schools and colleges 
that today are the mainstay of the Catholic school system on the 
Pacific Coast.** 

Nor did Bishop Alemany in his beginnings of education neglect 
the more charitable care of orphans. When the cholera swept San 
Francisco in 1850 and left in its wake a large number of destitute 
children, a group of generous Catholics had resolved to provide 
them with an asylum and, to this end, had established “the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum and Free School Association of San 
Francisco.” In 1852, while attending the First Plenary Council 
at Baltimore, Bishop Alemany secured the Sisters of Charity of 
Emmitsburgh for the proposed institution. Immediately a band 
of seven volunteers set out, and undeterred by the loss of two of 
their number by the plague in Panama, reached San Francisco 
on August 18. There on a lot located on Market Street, they 
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founded California’s first Orphans’ Home, and planted the seeds 
of the future St. Vincent’s and St. Elizabeth’s Orphan Asylum.** 

Finally, to complete the work of Catholic education, Bishop Ale- 
many made provision for the establishment of seminaries for the 
training of priests and Religious. In 1851 he placed the Reverend 
Eugene O’Connell at the head of the seminary at Santa Ines, 
thereby insuring with the talents of this former seminary professor 
the life of the infant institution and its future development into St. 
Thomas’ Seminary at Mission Dolores and Mission San Jose and 
its final evolution in St. Patrick’s Seminary and St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege. In like manner, on July 2, 1851, he granted permission for 
the establishment of a Dominican Province in California, by virtue 
of which on February 4, 1852, the convent and novitiate of St. 
Dominic was established at Monterey. Transplanted to Benicia in 
1854, this pioneer institution was ever to remain the center of 
Dominican activities in California.®®° And finally lest California’s 
own Order should suffer extinction in the transition of the land, 
Bishop Alemany on February 1, 1852, petitioned the Holy Father 
and the Superior General of the Franciscans for the establishment 
of a missionary college distinct from the mother colleges of San 
Fernando and Guadalupe in Mexico. With the permission granted, 
on January 5, 1853, at Santa Barbara, in the presence of a large 
gathering, including the Father Guardian of San Fernando who 
had hastened from Mexico to be present at the ceremony, the 
Bishop formally entrusted to the Franciscans Mission Santa Bar- 
bara to be used by them as a hospice. The binding link with the 
past had been forged and thenceforth the Franciscans, continuing 
the traditions of Mission days, were to build about Santa Barbara 
their later great province which today California proudly calls her 
own. 

A final problem remained for Bishop Alemany ere permanency 
would be finally achieved. It was the question of jurisdiction over 
the Mexican section of his diocese. From the beginning, the 
Mexican Government had refused to recognize the authority of an 
Amerian bishop in Baja California, and as early as November, 
1851, had petitioned the Holy See for another bishop on behalf of 


“Gleeson, op. cit., II, 205-209. 
*Engelhardt, op. cit., IV, 692. 
“Engelhardt, op. cit., IV, 697-705. 
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this lower portion of the Diocese of Both Californias. Rome, un- 
willing to mix in politics, was agreeable to the change provided 
the Mexican authorities could guarantee the means of subsistence 
‘ for a bishopric on the barren and sparcely settled peninsula. Bishop 
Alemany, when approached on the subject, proposed to appoint 
any one named by the Archbishop of Mexico as separate Vicar 
for the California Peninsula. But the Mexican Government in- 
sisted on complete separation and even took steps, though without 
success, to recall Father Rubio and entrust him with the proposed 
new bishopric. Finally, despairing of any compromise, the Bishop 
“at the close of the year” (1852) as he wrote in his Libro Borrador, 
“asked and obtained of the Holy See that Lower California be 
separated from his diocese.”** 

The settlement of this question removed the last obstacle to the 
final achievement of permanency. Politically, the diocese was at 
last one, and internally, “the foundation of the Church was now 
solidly laid; time and hands were alone necessary to raise the 
superstructure and give it that finish and development which it has 
since received.’’°* Indeed, the long struggle that had begun in 
1840 had at last ended in victory. The life of the Church in Cali- 
fornia and its heritage of the traditions and achievements of the 
Mission era had been preserved. Shielded against the destructive 
elements that accompanied the period of transition by the estab- 
lished diocesan organization, and securely established on lasting 
foundations during those first years of the new era, the Church in 
California now faced the future and awaited the greatness that 
was destined to be hers. 

The finale of this story of the thirteen years’ struggle for per- 
manency came with the creation of the Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco. On October 18, 1853, in a letter to Father Rubio, Bishop 
Alemany thus communicated the momentous news: 

“Nothing more is lacking than the ceremonies of the ‘Burial 
of a Bishop,’ in order to conclude my career. Actually, yes- 
terday I received the documents—one, a Bull from the Pope, 
in which San Francisco is erected into a Metropolitan See; 


another, a Bull by which I am separated and removed from the 
See or Diocese of Monterey, and transferred to that of San 


*Ibid., op. cit., TV, 668-676, 695. 
"Gleeson, op. cit., II, 204. 
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Francisco ;—I should rather have preferred the smaller labor 
of Monterey, but there has been no option. I am glad that 
the burden has been divided, and thus the Diocese of Monterey 
can receive care. Fiat voluntas Dei!’’*® 
Rome and the American hierarchy had recognized the final achieve- 
ment of permanency. 

The East had learned of the victory of the Church in California 
from the lips of Bishop Alemany at the First Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. He had made the long over-land journey to present a 
report of his diocese to his fellow bishops. So impressed had 
they been by it, especially by the fact that of a population of 
150,000 more than 40,000 were Catholics,*® that they immediately 
proposed to themselves the question: To what Province shall Mon- 
terey be attached? Since the appointment of Bishop Alemany, the 
diocese had been detached from the Archdiocese of Mexico City 
and had remained acephalous, dependent immediately on the Holy 
See.*! As a solution to the question, the Council had finally re- 
solved to suggest to the Holy See the establishment of the Province 
of San Francisco.*2 As has been already noted, Rome followed 
this course, and on July 29, 1853, by the Brief, “Ad animarum 
Regimen’”*® created the Archdiocese of San Francisco. Perma- 
nency had been finally achieved. 


CONCLUSION 
Tue Pious Funp 


Throughout the story of the transference of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in California the reason for the success or failure of every 
attempt at diocesan organization was the Pious Fund. On the 
basis of it Bishop Diego’s plans were first projected, and its with- 
drawal proved to be the chief source of all subsequent difficulties. 
Yet, despite these early disappointments, the Pious Fund was to 
continue as a matter of no little import for the Church in Cali- 


fornia, and the story of its final return to the Church was to be the 


“Engelhardt, op. cit., IV, 710. 

“Engelhardt, op. cit., IV, 686. 

“Shea, op. cit., IV, 703. 

“Corrigan, “Rise of the Hierarchy in the United States, Catholic Historical 
Review, II, 292. 
“Shea, op. cit., IV, 703. 
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sequel of that of the days of transition. As a demonstration of 
one of the fruits that resulted from the achievement of continuity 
and permanency in the establishment of the hierarchy, a brief 
sketch of the later history of the Pious Fund may serve as a fitting 
conclusion to this essay. 

As was pointed out, the first Synod in California asserted the 
right of the Church to its share of the Pious Fund. Shortly after, 
while attending the First Plenary Council at Baltimore, Bishop 
Alemany broached the question of the Pious Fund to the assembled 
prelates and later, acting on their advice, journied to Mexico City 
to present his claims to the Government there. But the Mexican 
authorities refused his petition and denied any obligation towards 
the Church in California. Bishop Alemany’s only alternative now 
was to have recourse to legal action. 

On his return to San Francisco he placed the case in the hands 
of his lawyer, John T. Doyle, and as early as 1859 applied to the 
Secretary of State, Lewis Cass, for redress of the Church’s griev- 
ances against Mexico. The opportunity for action came when in 
1869 a Mexican and American Mixed Claims Commission was 
created to consider and adjudge the validity of claims held by citi- 
zens of either country against the Government of the other since 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The Archbishop and Bishops of 
California proposed to this Commission that, as citizens of the 
United States, they were entitled to demand from Mexico for the 
benefit of the Missions within their dioceses, a proper proportion 
of the sums which Mexico by the terms of the Santa Ana decree 
of October, 1842, had assumed to pay the Church in California. 
The United States entered their claim, but as no agreement with 
Mexico could be reached the matter was submitted to an umpire 
in the person of Sir Edward Thornton, then British Ambassador 
at Washington. On November 11, 1875, the umpire rendered an 
award in favor of the Archbishop and Bishops of California. His 
decision covered the twenty-one year period from 1848 to 1869 
and required payment by Mexico of the sum of $904,070.79. Mex- 
ico paid, but announced that any future claims for arrears would 
be inadmissible, a contention with which the United States refused 
to agree. In 1891, the American Government put in a claim for 
arrears since 1869, but Mexico refused to honor the claim. In 
1902, however, the two Governments consented to a submission of 
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the case to the arbitral tribunal at The Hague,—the first case ever 
to be acted upon by that body. Two distinguished lawyers, John 
T. Doyle and Garret McEnerney, presented the case of the Cali- 
fornia Bishops. On October 14, 1902, the court by a unanimous 
decision made an award adjudging that the liability of Mexico was 
established by virtue of the arbitral sentence of Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, as umpire of the Mixed Claims Commission, and that in con- 
sequence the Mexican Government was bound to pay to the United 
States, for the use of the Archbishop and Bishops of California 
the sum of $1,420,682.67, in extinguishment of the annuities which 
had accrued from 1869 to 1902, and was under the further obliga- 
tion to pay “perpetually” an annuity of $43,050.99, on each suc- 
ceeding second of February. Mexico accepted the decision and 
for a time complied with its provisions, though eventually only to 
fall again in arrears. As one writer has stated it, “the matter of 
the Pious Fund has taken its place as one of the perennial unpaid 
claims of this country against Mexico.” Certainly, and this is 
more pertinent to our essay, the award of the Pious Fund to the 
Church in California was one of the fruits of that continuity and 
permanency that came with the establishment of diocesan govern- 
ment, and its continued interest will ever serve as a constant re- 
minder of those fateful years that marked the close of the Mission 
era and the beginnings of the hierarchy. 
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ARCHBISHOP TROY AND THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH (1808-1823) 


By Rev. DANIEL JosEPpH Connors, O.M.L., S.T.L. 


In discussing the position of Archhishop John T. Troy of Dub- 
lin in regard to the early Church in America, we prescind from a 
consideration of the best means by which the Church in America 
could have been governed in Troy’s time; we prescind also from 
judging the policy of Propaganda Fide in granting to the Irish 
bishops the occasional privilege of recommendation to vacant 
American sees. 

It is an acknowledged fact that Irish bishops had a voice in cer- 
tain appointments to American sees. We merely make a statement 
of the facts, in the proper place, regarding the influence and its 
probable causes. A denial of the causes will not affect the validity 
of the thesis we are aiming to prove. That thesis is that the charge 
against Troy of interference in appointments to American sees is 
unfounded, and opposed to the known facts. Furthermore, if it 
could be proved by the discovery of new contradictory documents 
that Troy did influence certain appointments, still his action, im- 
proper if you will, would not have been a violation of the mode of 
procedure of the time. An insight into the methods used by the 
Holy See in appointing bishops for America during the period 
of this alleged interference (1808-1823) is essential to a proper 
appreciation of this question. 

The Catholic Church in America during this period was still 
in a formative stage. In fact, it was not until the First Provincial 
Council of Baltimore in 1829 that the definitive organization of 
Church discipline occurred. During the entire period of this so- 
called interference, from the time that Carroll entered on the gov- 


Editor’s Note—In one of the most interesting and stormy periods of Irish 
political and ecclesiastical history, Archbishop John Thomas Troy, who ruled 
the See of Dublin from 1786 to 1823, is a notable figure. Father Daniel Joseph 
Connors, O.M.I., made the career of this Irish prelate the subject of the thesis 
he submitted to the faculty of the School of Sacred Sciences of the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a Degree of 
Licentiate in Sacred Theology. From this thesis he has kindly allowed REecorps 
AND StupreEs to take this chapter on Archbishop Troy’s relations with the 
American Church, 1808-1823. 
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ernment of the Church in this country, no permanent, acceptable 
method of filling vacant sees had been reached between the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide and the nascent Church. At the 
Second Provincial Council of Baltimore in 1833 we find the first 
fixed method for the election of bishops in the United States. This 
plan of the Council was approved by a decree of the Holy See, 
dated June 14, 1834, and a definite, agreeable system for episcopal 
elections was established between Rome and the American Church. 
Up to the time of this decision various provisional methods had 
been used. 

When, in 1788, the American clergy represented to Rome the 
need of a bishop, Cardinal Antonelli wrote to Carroll on the advice 
of the Nuncio at Paris that for this first time only (pro prima hac 
vice tantum) the priests of the United States might select their can- 
didate and the city to be erected as the see. In 1792, the year follow- 
ing the first National Synod at Baltimore, when Carroll asked for a 
coadjutor, Cardinal Antonelli permitted him to propose one of 
his missionaries for the post after consulting the “older and wiser 
priests of the diocese.”” As a result Leonard Neale was chosen 
coadjutor cum jure successionis. This very method had been sug- 
gested by the Synod itself. In 1808, after Carroll had requested a 
division of his vast diocese and had sent to Rome the names of 
those whom he considered most worthy, Propaganda acceded to 
his wishes and actually appointed the three priests whom he had 
proposed—Cheverus for Boston, Egan for Philadelphia, and Flaget 
for Bardstown. No one had been proposed for the See of New 
York as Carroll wished that see to be placed temporarily under the 
Bishop of Boston. But Propaganda, desiring the whole Church 
government here be properly established, appointed Dr. Concanen, 
a Dominican, to fill that see. An excerpt from the Bull of April 8, 
1808, shows that Rome still retained sole power in appointments. 

“By the advice of the said Brethren, We, by the Apostolic 

Authority, by tenor of these presents, erect and constitute 


four new Episcopal Sees in the said States, for four respec- 
tive Bishops now and hereafter, whenever a vacancy occurs 





*McCarthy, “The Historical Development of Episcopal Nominations in the 
Catholic Church of the United States (1784-1884)” in Records of American 
Catholic Historical Society, (Phila.), vol. XXXVIII, no 4, (Dec. 1927). 
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in any of the said Sees, to be elected and constituted by us 

and the Apostolic See, etc.” 

Thus Concanen’s appointment was the first instance in which 
Rome named a bishop in the United States without allowing to 
the American clergy a choice in the matter. No settled modus 
agendi had as yet been reached by Rome and the American Church. 

In November, 1810, a meeting was held at Baltimore attended 
by the newly-consecrated bishops, Flaget, Cheverus, and Egan, 
and by Neale and Carroll. Concanen died the preceding June after 
unsuccessful attempts to leave Rome due to Napoleon’s embargo. 
At this meeting the following suggestion was submitted: “In case 
the Holy See will graciously permit the nomination to vacant 
bishoprics to be made in the United States, it is humbly and re- 
spectfully suggested to the Supreme Pastor of the Church to allow 
the nomination to vacant dioceses to proceed solely from the Arch- 
bishop and Bishop of this ecclesiastical Province.”* But no regu- 
lation of this nature was made by the Holy See. This apparent 
neglect on the part of the authorities at Rome was really due to 
the prolonged exile of Pius VII and the Cardinals. During the 
period of exile (1810-1815) the business administration of the 
Church in Rome was for all practical purposes at a standstill. 
Without an answer from Rome to the proposal of 1810, Archbishop 
Carroll and his suffragans were at a loss as to what action they 
would take if a vacancy should occur. The See of New York was 
filled but its bishop was prevented by Napoleon’s embargo from 
reaching his diocese. In 1810, Concanen died and the see was 
governed by an administrator. 

In July, 1814, the See of Philadelphia became vacant through 
the death of Bishop Egan. Realizing that the Holy See was 
considering a successor for Concanen in New York, and was not 
ready to grant them the right of nominating, Carroll and his 
suffragans did not care to send unsolicited their views regarding 
candidates for the new vacancy. They finally decided, however, 
that it would be within their rights to send to Rome the names 


*Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, vo]. II, pp. 621- 
622, New York, 1890; McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 322-323. 

Griffin, History of the Rt. Rev. Michael Egan, D.D., p. 46, Philadelphia, 
1893; Guilday, Life of John Carroll, p. 591. 
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of some priests whom they considered acceptable for Philadelphia, 
and Fathers David and Du Bourg were so named.* 

In the meanwhile, the Pope, soon after his return from exile at 
Savona, appointed Dr. John Connolly—Concanen’s successor as 
Prior at San Clemente and agent for Carroll—for the See of New 
York. This appointment was the direct action of the Holy See, 
the second instance in which an alien superior was chosen for an 
American see.5 After the “Hundred Days” at Genoa, Pius VII 
returned to Rome in February, 1815. Carroll again asked that a 
plan for the filling of vacant sees be adopted for the American 
Church. 

On December 3, 1815, Carroll died and no plan had as yet been 
formulated. Rome was busy attending to more important business 
interrupted for nearly six years by the Napoleonic wars. When 
Bishop Flaglet sought for a coadjutor in 1817, John Baptist David 
was named on the recommendation of Archbishop Neale and his 
suffragans—a new method in nominating to American sees. At 
the same time Neale, at the suggestion of Bishop Cheverus, recom- 
mended Ambrose Maréchal as his coadjutor and Rome acceded to 
his request. On the death of Neale, the same year, Maréchal suc- 
ceeded to the archbishopric. 

The Diocese of Philadelphia was ruled by an administrator till 
1820, when the Holy See chose Henry Conwell, Vicar General of 
Armagh, for the uninviting post. Maréchal, in 1816, had refused 
it because of the hostile attitude of the trustees at St. Mary’s. 
Philadelphia was a hot bed of trusteeism, and even De Barth had 
quailed when Carroll made him administrator. 

Maréchal urged the Holy See to erect a new diocese at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in order to settle the troubles there so de- 
structive of the peace of the Church. But the Sacred Congrega- 
tion decided to erect two sees, one at Charleston and the other at 
Richmond. Maréchal’s peace of mind was rudely broken by this 
decision, but although he was aware that Propaganda was consider- 
ing the appointment of an Irish clergyman for the projected See 
of Charleston, nevertheless, he ardently recommended Benedict 


“Zwierlein, “Les Nominations episcopales aux premiers temps de l’episcopat 
americain,” in Melanges Moeller, vol. Il, pp. 530-532, Louvain, 1914. 
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Fenwick, an American-born priest. But Propaganda nominated 
John England for Charleston and Patrick Kelly for Richmond.® 

From the establishment of the hierarchy (1789) down to and 
including the choice of England and Kelly, fourteen bishops had 
been named to sees in the United States. Six of these were 
French; six were Irish, and two (Carroll and Neale) were Ameri- 
cans. All, except the Irish bishops, had been named to dioceses 
in America on the recommendation and at the request of the 
American clergy or prelates. Five Irish bishops had been named 
directly by the Holy See without seeking the advice of the American 
prelates. Three of them had been appointed during the arch- 
bishopric of Maréchal. Convinced that the American Church was 
the victim of a foreign conspiracy with headquarters in Ireland, 
he complained to Rome, as his predecessors had also done, of 
foreign interference. This report was made about the very time 
that Edward Fenwick, a Dominican, recommended by Flaget and 
sanctioned by the American bishops, was being consecrated as 
Bishop of Cincinnati, (January 31, 1822). 

In a letter (October 9, 1821) to Bishop Pléssis of Quebec, who 
exerted great influence at Rome, Maréchal deplored the blind, 
imprudent conduct of Propaganda and the powerful influence that 
intriguing friars exerted over that body. Pléssis, in reply, stated 
that he could not join him in demanding the right of naming or 
presenting to vacant sees or of determining the future erection of 
bishoprics. Cardinal Fontana, Prefect of Propaganda, sent Mgr. 
Pléssis a statement of the Congregation’s position on the question 
of nominations, asserting that the metropolitan had neither an in- 
herent right nor a special privilege from the Holy See of choosing 
bishops. No metropolitan ever had such a right in the past and, 
according to the present discipline of the Church, he said, unless 
a concordat exists, such elections belong entirely to the Holy See, 
particularly in mission countries. And such a right is merely that 
of proposing, otherwise the Holy See would seem to be compelled 
in its choice. The Sacred Congregation thought that even this 
right ought not to be attributed to the Metropolitan of Baltimore 
lest this become an innovation in ecclesiastical discipline; lest it 
set an example for other metropolitans; finally, lest this privilege 
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with the progress of time become a right and, lest future metro- 
politans become arbiters of elections; and worse still, lest the way 
be open for a less orthodox bishop. Fontana, in concluding, stated 
that, in choosing bishops for the United States, the greatest con- 
sideration would be given to the recommendations coming from 
the archbishop and his suffragans. In the election of previous 
bishops, Propaganda had followed this principle in regard to the 
three sought by Carroll, in the election of Archbishop Neale, De 
Barth, even of Maréchal himself, and recently too, in regard to 
Fenwick; all were elected on the recommendation of the Arch- 
bishops of Baltimore. Fontana, however, permitted Maréchal to 
appeal to the Pope for a final decision. And to the Pope, Maréchal 
reiterated his charges, admitting the absence of any right to nomi- 
nate but asserting, in substance, that American bishops should 
have such a right in preference to the Irish bishops who knew 
nothing of American ecclesiastical affairs." 

In explaining his position to Mgr. Pléssis, the Archbishop stated 
that his plea was not a demand of the right to nominate whether 
absolutely or by privilege. The favor he solicited was that Propa- 
ganda should write to the American bishops and acquaint itself 
with their views before proceeding to nominate on the sole recom- 
mendations “of intriguing monks at Rome or foreign bishops.’’* 

It was deemed necessary by the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda that the Church in the United States should prove itself a 
stable, unified body before any definite method of episcopal nomi- 
nations should be established. It was prepared to grant to the 
American bishops the right of nomination when it was learned 
that a man (Inglesi), ordained without papers, was selected as co- 
adjutor for Bishop Du Bourg. The proposed decree was revised 
and issued June 3, 1822, granting only the privilege of recommend- 
ation. It was not until 1833, however, at the Second Provincial 
Council of Baltimore, that definite regulations were made, and their 
purpose was not to avoid “alien interference,” so much as to ob- 
viate a too powerful influence on the part of any one American 
bishop over the Church in the United States.”® The following year, 
Rome approved the suggestions of the Council and established a 


"Shea, op. cit., vol. III, p. 71; Zwierlein, loc. cit., p. 554. 
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fixed method of episcopal elections, declaring that the spread and 
progress of religion in the United States made the time ripe for 
such procedure. 

Thus far we have seen that the Sacred Congregation regarded 
the American Church as in a formative state. As such, too much 
power could not be entrusted to it as yet without risking an abuse 
of that power arid thus without fear of imperilling its orthodoxy. 
It had been hinted in 1784 that Carroll’s nomination as Prefect 
Apostolic was hastened by Cardinal Antonelli for fear the Ameri- 
can clergy would elect a bishop “over whom Propaganda would 
have no control.’!° If this were true, then the Sacred Congregation 
had to keep a watchful eye on the Church in America. 

For the establishment of new dioceses and the election of bishops 
the nascent Church must depend on the Holy See. In other nations 
where the Church rested on a firm foundation, bishops had been 
privileged to recommend to vacant sees, though this favor was 
frequently granted to princes. In non-Catholic countries, where 
the Catholic Church was nevertheless firmly established, sees were 
filled by the Pope on the recommendation of the bishops and of 
the most respectable among the clergy in each district. In Ireland, 
the bishops of the province and the diocesan clergy made one or 
more recommendations to the Holy See. Their recommendation, 
when unanimous, was effectual.!! 

We must bear in mind that the Sacred Congregation de Propa- 
ganda Fide was the highest court of jurisdiction, after the Papacy, 
in the world. It exercised full authority “quoad omnia et singula 
quae ad missiones pertinent,” in all countries which were managed 
“more missionum,” that is, over fully two-thirds of the world. 
For almost three hundred years (1622-1908) it had complete con- 
trol of the Church in America. One of its powers, granted by the 
Bull Inscrutabili (June 22, 1622), was to appoint bishops. To as- 
sure itself of the rapid growth of the Church in mission countries, 
and the strict adherence of Church to the Holy See., only those 
men would be appointed leaders of the flock who would serve the 
best interests of religion. In naming such pastors, the Sacred 
Congregation chose to rely on the recommendations of men whom 
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it considered worthy and whose advice it respected.’* If abuses 
crept into such a method, as they did, they must be attributed to the 
perverse will of particular men, not to the system, for no system 
can be perfect as long as it rests on a human foundation. 

To insure the success of the Church in America the Sacred Con- 
gregation carried out its long established policy and sought the ad- 
vice, not of men whom it did not know, but of men with whom 
it was acquainted and whose opinion it valued. The advice of 
Cardinal Pamphili, Papal Nuncio at Paris, was sought regarding 
the manner of choosing America’s first bishop. The advice of the 
American clergy and bishops at times was sought in filling new 
or vacant sees. Propaganda, likewise, on occasion, relied on the 
advice of Irish bishops and clergy in making appointments to 
American sees. 

The action of the Sacred Congregation in rejecting at times the 
advice of the American hierarchy in the matter of filling vacant 
sees appears to have irked the bishops in this country. But Propa- 
ganda’s policy was not one formulated for the American Church 
alone. It was universal in time and place. With the advice of 
French prelates it had named the bishop for Canada before that 
country was ceded to England. In the growing Church of Aus- 
tralia, after the American Church was already firmly established, 
Propaganda appointed as first bishop, Dr. Polding, an English 
Benedictine of London, despite the presence in the colonies there 
of Irish vicars general. 

What would account for its action in seeking and following the 
advice of the Irish bishops relative to the appointments to Ameri- 
can sees? Such a procedure was, according to the American hier- 
archy, productive of too much ecclesiastical lobbying. It is partly 
explained by the policy of the Sacred Congregation as mentioned 
above. A further explanation, one that seems probable at least, 
was the presence of so many thousands of Irish in America. They 
were migrating to the United States in countless numbers each 
year. Shaughnessy estimates that of the 35,000 Catholics in 1790, 
there were 25,000 Irish, 8,000 Germans and 2,000 French. Of the 
77,000 Catholics immigrating to the United States between 1790 
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and 1820, about 50,000 were Irish; the other 27,000 came from the 
combined countries of England, Germany and France.’* 

The Irish Catholics settled in the larger cities, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Charleston and Baltimore, the other smaller 
cities having a proportionate representation. A bishop who was 
one with them in language (a defect that aroused some complaint 
against the French bishops in America), one in custom, one in 
spirit, one in fact who understood the Irish temperament would 
seem, objectively speaking, the proper person to govern a diocese 
where these Irish immigrants predominated. In this light, there- 
fore, it does not seem unreasonable that Propaganda should have 
permitted Irish bishops to fill certain new or vacant sees in 
America. 

Troy’s position as Metropolitan of the Irish Capital and virtual 
ruler of the Irish Church and his intimate interest in the Ameri- 
can Church would lead us to infer that his recommendations had 
a large share in influencing the appointments of Propaganda. This 
is not a personal nor a recent deduction. It dates back to the 
days when an Irish intrigue for the control of the American 
Church was first bruited. Its rumbling notes were audible in the 
complaints of the first archbishops and bishops in this country. 
They were echoed by some of our early writers of American 
Church history until it had become an accepted tradition that Troy 
exerted a powerful and effectual influence in appointments to 
American sees. 

Before Carroll’s appointment as Prefect Apostolic it was feared 
that the Church might be subjected to the nuncio at Paris who 
could govern it through a French bishop residing in America. 
During the administration of Carroll as Prefect there was a fear 
that a Vicar Apostolic would be nominated by Cardinal York who 
was of the Stuart family, pretenders to the British Crown. An 
English influence exerted so soon after the Revolutionary War 
with England would arouse the anger of the Government and the 
American people. Carroll’s policy in governing the Church, was 


“Shaughnessy, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith?; pp. 66-70, New York, 
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a policy closely allied to that of the Government—to be American 
in spirit, free from all foreign influence, ecclesiastical as well as 
lay, free even from the suspicion of undue subservience to Rome. 

In 1787, news of another plot, an Irish Dominican intrigue, 
reached Carroll through Father Plowden, an English priest. Father 
Thorpe, Carroll’s agent at Rome, wrote to Plowden concerning a 
scheme on foot to send an Irish Dominican to America as a sort of 
legate from Propaganda. Plowden discountenanced this suspicion 
on the ground that Propaganda would not offend the American 
Congress, but said: “perhaps his best reason is that several Irish 
friars for whom Ireland has not mitres enough are actually trying 
to obtain from Propaganda episcopal authority in America.’’™* 
Plowden’s suspicions were later on to be reiterated in different 
circumstances by Bishop Poynter. Carroll must have brushed this 
suspicion aside for he continued in constant correspondence with 
Archbishop Troy, and after Thorpe’s death, made the Dominican, 
Concanen, his agent at the Holy See. In 1802, he desired the Do- 
minicans to settle in the United States and wrote to that effect to 
the Provincial in England. Through the intercession of Concanen 
the establishment of the Dominicans was finally effected in 1806."® 

As early as 1802, Carroll sent an urgent request to Propaganda 
for the creation of several new sees. At the request of the Sacred 
Congregation, he forwarded to Rome (1806) the places he had 
chosen for four sees and the names of several suitable candidates 
for them. Besides naming Cheverus, Egan and Flaget—who were 
later chosen for Boston, Philadelphia and Bardstown—he suggested 
Fathers Badin, Nerinckx, and Wilson, O.P., for Kentucky. Ina 
letter to Concanen, Carroll said that the suggestion of Wilson 
would make that Dominican a favorable candidate for a future 
bishopric. No name was forwarded for the See of New York. 
Father William O’Brien, an Irish Dominican, the logical candi- 
date, was in poor health, and for that reason, was considered in- 
eligible at the time by Carroll.!7 

The Sacred Congregation did not wish to leave the New York 
Diocese without a resident spiritual head, and as Carroll had sug- 
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gested no name, “the Holy Father himself chose for this position a 
man whom long experience and the highest esteem of all Rome 
proved to be most worthy of so exalted a dignity, and whom Your 
Grace (Carroll) has time and again shown to be very dear to your- 
self—Richard Luke Concanen. . .”!8 

Father O’Daniel who made a thorough study of the documents 
says that because of the strained relation existing between the Holy 
See and Napoleon Bonaparte, the Holy Father feared he would 
suffer the lot of his predecessor, Pius VI; and before such a calam- 
ity should overtake him, he was anxious to fill all vacant bishoprics 
and establish an organized hierarchy in the United States.‘ The 
appointment of Concanen was gratifying to Archbishop Carroll 
and he so expressed himself to the new bishop.” 

Shea and some historians following him could see in this appoint- 
ment the finger of Archbishop Troy. It seems, however, that 
Carroll was unable to detect this influence. Plowden, in writing 
to Carroll, declared that his apprehensions regarding an intrigue 
rested on the fact that Concanen was agent at Rome for Troy. 
Shea, perhaps, as O’Daniel says, partly imbibed his prejudice from 
Plowden’s letter to Carroll. Yet Shea in his writings refers to 
documents which would free Troy of this charge.” 

Zwierlein, in more recent times, sees in Concanen’s appointment 
an influence “hostile to the nomination of every bishop of French 
origin; it was none other than that of the Irish Dominicans of 
Rome, acting under the inspiration of Mgr. Troy, Archbishop of 
Dublin and a Dominican himself.” He then declares that Con- 
canen’s appointment explains the incautious remark made to Bishop 
Poynter concerning the plan to give to the American Church an 
Irish clergy and hierarchy. Plowden’s and Poynter’s apprehensions 
of an active Irish influence at Rome may be explained by their 
bitter opposition to the Irish bishops and clergy on account of 
the latter’s attitude regarding the Veto Question.*” 
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An examination of the documents reveals what Shea and Zwier- 
lein failed to observe, that such pretended interference was both 
impossible and unnecessary, that Concanen himself tried to avoid 
the appointment and that Troy was unaware of it. Nowhere in the 
records of Propaganda is there mention of anyone but the Sacred 
Congregation itself recommending Concanen for an American see, 
and if there were external interference it would appear therein.** 
That Concanen was the unanimous choice for the See of New 
York is clear from the notes and the minutes of the Sacred Con- 
gregation. Cardinal Pacca wrote: “For New York, since Mgr. 
Carroll asserts that none of the priests residing there appears suit- 
able, Father Concanen might be induced to accept the new dio- 
cese.”** Concanen was not only the choice of the Cardinals but 
of Pius VII who selected him personally, and who, in the Brief of 
Appointment (Apostolatus Officium) said: “We immediately 
turned Our eyes upon you.”*> Concanen was surprised at the 
choice and declined, urging at the same time the nomination of 
Father John Connolly, who had been previously proposed for the 
Diocese of Raphoe (Ireland) and who was the Congregation’s sec- 
ond choice for New York. Writing to Troy on March 25, 1908, 
Concanen says: “His Holiness confirmed the election before I knew 
their intention, or could dispose of my consent.”*® On two previ- 
ous occasions, Concanen himself had been proposed for Irish 
sees but had declined. 

From what we have said so far, it appears certain that no one 
but the Roman officials took part in Concanen’s election. “His inti- 
mate relations with the Holy See, his influential position as Roman 
agent, and his personal contact with Pius VII rendered outside 
influence superfluous.”** Any interference from Troy was im- 
possible because the commercial war between England and France 
prevented the usual communications between Dublin and Rome 
at that time. Furthermore, Troy was as surprised as Concanen to 
learn of the nomination. In his letter of March 15, 1808 to the 
Metropolitan of Dublin, the new bishop says his election was “an 
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event which seems as strange to myself as it must have appeared 
to you.’’*8 

We have dwelt at some length on the circumstances of Con- 
canen’s election and endeavored to show that there was an utter 
absence of any outside influence in it, because of the fact that this 
appointment aroused a suspicion of foreign interference and was 
the occasion of the first attack against Archbishop Troy. The his- 
torians whom we have mentioned regarded this first appointment 
as the accepted result of an intrigue in which Troy was the master- 
mind, and in every other appointment of an Irish bishop to an 
American see they inferred that this same influence must have 
been active. It will be sufficient for us, therefore, having dis- 
proved Troy’s influence in the appointment of Concanen, to dis- 
cuss briefly and refute the other charges of intrigue made against 
him. 

The election of Father Connolly to New York after the death 
of Concanen has been interpreted by Shea as the culminating point 
in long years of intrigue for the control of the American Church 
on the part of the Irish hierarchy, the chief offender being Arch- 
bishop Troy.*® O’Daniel, in reply to this accusation says: “Docu- 
ments in our possession show just as clearly that Dr. Troy had no 
more to do with the appointment of Fr. John Connolly as New 
York’s second bishop than he had to do with the appointment of 
its first. . .”8° Carroll shared the opinion with others regarding 
interference in Connolly’s appointment but he does not outwardly 
accuse Troy of any part in it.*4 Connolly, it will be recalled, had 
continually been in the mind of the Sacred Congregation as he 
had been proposed for the See of Raphoe and was second choice 
to Concanen for New York. There was no need of any active 
interest on the part of Troy. 

On the death of Bishop Egan of Philadelphia in 1814, there was 
a move in Philadelphia and abroad to secure the nomination of the 
Irish Dominican, William Vincent Harold, and the influence of 
some Irish prelates was brought to bear on the Holy See. Carroll 
lost no time in informing Troy that he would brook no interference 
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from foreign sources in the management of his archdiocese, but 
would strongly protest any “irregular interposition or recommend- 
ation,” even of Troy himself. Writing to Flaget (August 12, 
1815) concerning the reported interference, Carroll said, “I did 
not expect that my friend, the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Troy, 
would be at the head of that interest.’’°* In the discussion of this 
interference, Plowden’s prejudices against Troy and the Irish 
Dominicans again flare up to increase the apprehensions of the 
American hierarchy. But that Troy directly interfered in Harold’s 
interest is not true, and his own integrity strengthens the denial 
of such a charge. He had warned Carroll of the influence being 
exerted for Harold in Ireland and in France. 

“Tf I interfered in the appointment of a Bishop of Phila- 
delphia by a direct recommendation of Rev. Mr. Harold, I 
must confess my having acted irregularly and improperly. 
But, if I recollect right, I only stated the interference of 
others, for your Grace’s information.” 

That Troy’s chief concern in his relation with the American Church 
was to serve the best interests of that Church, whatever his de- 
sires for Harold’s election were, is clear even from these few 
lines and confirmed by his next sentence: “However this be, I 
regret exceedingly any irregular act of mine should afford a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness or anxiety to your Grace.’’** 

It must be borne in mind that the Holy See had not given the 
American bishops the right of recommendation and also that the 
names of those whom Carroll presumed to recommend at this 
time had not reached Rome when Harold’s appointment was being 
considered.** The Sacred Congregation sought Carroll’s opinion 
on Harold and respected his protest against further consideration 
of the Dominican, but refused to make an appointment to Phila- 
delphia until 1820. In the meanwhile, after Carroll’s death, 
Harold’s name again came up for consideration and he seems to 
have been favorably regarded for the vacant see. Father John 
Ryan, O.P., writing in 1819, blames Archbishop Neale’s success- 
ful opposition of Harold to the misrepresentations of Neale’s ad- 
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visers.°5 We cannot pass a final judgment on this question of 
Harold’s activities in his own behalf for the See of Philadelphia, 
because, as Dr. Guilday says: “the traditional interpretation of his 
actions needs considerable revision.’’*® 

When Henry Conwell, Vicar General of Armagh, was selected 
in 1820 by the Holy See to fill the vacant see, another outburst, 
led by Archbishop Maréchal of Baltimore, occurred. But Troy 
was not involved in any intrigue. Conwell was the choice of priests 
of Armagh to fill that see on the death of Dr. O’Reilly, but when 
Dr. Curtis was chosen, Conwell was offered Philadelphia. That 
Troy was astonished is clear from the letter of Curtis to the Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation (February 14, 1820) wherein he 
states that Troy assured him “with the greatest surprise and sor- 
row” of Conwell’s appointment by the Sovereign Pontiff.*" 

The elections of Bishops John England and Patrick Kelly to 
Charleston and Norfolk respectively, without consulting Maréchal, 
aroused the ire of that prelate and he vented his anti-Irish preju- 
dice in written statements to Kelly and Propaganda.**® At the 
same time he accused Irish friars of intriguing with Browne 
and Carbry to usurp American sees. To include Troy’s name in 
such a charge would be a calumny. Furthermore, no proof has 
been produced to support the charge that Troy interfered in favor 
of Kelly or England.*® Father O’Finan, O.P. and Father Rice, 
Prior of the Augustinians, then in Rome, were asked by the Sacred 
Congregation to name some Irish clergymen worthy of promotion 
to the new sees. Among five names proposed were those of Pat- 
rick Kelly and John England who were chosen. 

To sum up the charges against Troy, we quote the words of Dr. 
Guilday : 

“It is idle to sustain any longer the thesis that the Metro- 
politan of Dublin, Archbishop Troy, was the chief of a group 
of influential Irish priests and prelates abroad who sought 
to control the rising American Church by means of appointees 


in our episcopal sees. No Irish bishop was responsible for 
the intrigues of Carbry for the See of Richmond; of Browne 
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and Gallagher for the See of Charleston; of Kelly for Vir- 

ginia, or of Conwell for Philadelphia. No correspondence 

exists to show any trace of accepted allegiance between these 

aspirants and the bishops of Ireland.*® 

What has been set forth in this chapter concerning the appoint- 
ments to American sees, is sufficient to vindicate Archbishop Troy 
of that long-standing charge of undue interference in episcopal 
nominations. 


“Guilday, Life of John England, p. 32. 








DOMINICAN INCUNABULA IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS* 


By Rev. Cuartes M. DA-ey, O.P. 


FOREWORD 


A cursory glance through the index of the valuable collection of 
fifteenth century books sold to the Library of Congress by Dr. 
Otto H. F. Vollbehr in 1930 revealed a surprisingly large num- 
ber of Dominican authors. A more thorough check increased the 
number beyond expectation, and brought to attention the forgotten 
works of many obscure writers of the Order of Preachers. This 
was incentive enough to examine carefully the 5,000 incunabula 
entries in the card catalogue of the Library with the aid of Quetif 
and Echard’s Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum (Paris, 1719) ; to 
make another index of the Dominican writers and their printed 
works up to 1500 that are now in the Library’s possession; and 
to search the more important volumes for content and interesting 
typographical history. 

The result of this investigation is given in the following pages. 
It will help to show what part the Dominican schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages had in forming the reading and the thought of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. They wrote on a 
wide variety of subjects. The many editions of these works from 
the early presses bear evidence to their popularity. The welcome 
and encouragement of the new art of printing by such men as 
Cardinal Torquemada and Savonarola, and the activity of the 
Ripoli Press at Florence, will serve to bring out the fact that the 
Order of St. Dominic was awake to the power of the press and 
the gigantic part it was to play in molding the minds of future ages. 

The study of incunabula, or books printed from 1450 to 1501, is 
a comparatively new study. It belongs to history, for the book has 
made history. But it has not been made the historical study it de- 
serves. Historians of typography have neglected some facts and 
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have handled others in a careless and slipshod manner. Many 
traditions remain to be sifted and verified. Ludwig Hain’s Reper- 
torium Bibliographicum (Stuttgart, 1826-1838), was the first at- 
tempt to use anything like historical method and historical criticism. 
German bibliographers are again first in the field today with their 
scientific and monumental Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke (Leip- 
zig, 1925 ff.) now in progress. When completed, this catalogue 
of more than 38,000 entries will supplant all existing records of 
fifteenth century books as the foremost authority on the subject. 

There is need, however, for more finely classified bibliographies 
along the lines of W. A. Copinger’s Incunabula Biblica (London, 
1892), H. Bohatta’s Bibliographie des Livres d’Hewres ... . des 
XV. und XVI, Jahrhunderts (Wien, 1924), and A. Freimann’s 
Thesaurus Typographiae Hebraicae saeculi XV (Berlin, 1924 ff.). 
These, and other works of like nature, focus attention on a cer- 
tain genus of rare books and their provenance, and by an exhaus- 
tive and accurate description of the various editions, prove 
invaluable to students. A similar catalogue, listing and collating 
all existing Dominican incunabula in the world, or even in a given 
country, would be a worthy contribution to such bibliographical 
studies. This essay is an attempt to carry out this idea in a minor 
way in one particular library by bringing to the surface the rich 
material for research that lies hidden beneath the covers of old 
tomes. 

The writer wishes to express his deep indebtedness to Dr. Peter 
Guilday, who directed and carefully watched the progress of this 
work from the beginning. Without his liberal grant of precious 
time devoted to constructive criticism, the material gathered for 
the study would have remained unformed perhaps for some time. 
Sincere thanks are also due Dr. John R. Rooney, under whom the 
writer has studied, and Miss Alice McShane, for encouragement 
and cooperation. Thankful acknowledgment of the permission to 
undertake this search is made to the Very Reverend T. S. Mc- 
Dermott, O.P., Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province. Valuable 
suggestions and generous assistance were given freely by the Very 
Reverend Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P.; and the Very Reverend 
Victor F. O’Daniel, O.P., kindly supplied many rare book cata- 
logues and gave a helping hand in many difficulties. An interesting 
correspondence carried on with Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr of Wash- 
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ington, Miss Margaret B. Stillwell of Annmary Brown Memorial, 
Providence, Mr. George P. Winship, assistant librarian of Harvard 
College Library, and Mr. Herman R. Mead of the Huntington 
Library, was stimulating and very helpful. Unless Mr. Frederick 
W. Ashley and Mr. V. Valta Parma of the Library of Congress 
granted the privilege of handling and examining this treasure trove 
of medieval literature, and gave unbegrudgingly the benefit of their 
wide experience with books, nothing could have been accomplished. 
To them, and to all who have aided in any way the preparation and 
the completion of this study, the writer is particularly grateful and 
appreciative. 


I 
THE First Firty YEARS OF PRINTING 


When Pope Alexander VI officially opened what is now called 
the “Golden Jubilee Year of 1500” because of the number of pil- 
grims flocking to Rome, he unwittingly sounded another golden 
jubilee of no little moment. It was overlooked by everyone at 
that time. It remained for a later age to give this jubilee a proper 
name and set it apart as an era of prime historical importance. 
These fifty years, from 1450 to the end of 1500, now denote the 
“cradle period” in the history of printing, and all books printed 
from movable type during this period are known as incunabula. 
The word “incunabula” has been reverently and fittingly chosen, 
since these books, now venerable and mellow with age, still have 
something of the freshness and frailty of the cradle of the press in 
which they were born. To handle them hurriedly or carelessly 
would be almost a sacrilege in the eyes of the book-lover. For a 
book of the fifteenth century has a unique individuality, a certain 
distinctive personality about it that vividly appeals to the imagina- 
tion and inspires veneration such as no other monument of this 
era can do. What Henry Stevens of London wrote to his Ameri- 
can friend, George Brinley in 1872, about the second Gutenberg 
Bible to come to the United States, suggests the deep respect due 
to other rare books of this period: ; 

“Pray, Sir, ponder for a moment and appreciate the rarity 
and importance of this precious consignment from the Old 


World to the New. Not only is it the first Bible, but it is 
the first book ever printed. It was read in Europe half a 
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century before America was discovered. Please suggest to 

your deputy that he uncover his head while in the presence 

of this great book. Let no custom-house official or other 
man, in or out of authority, see it without first reverently 
raising his hat.”? 

The first book ever printed from movable type was the Bible. 
Nobody can say definitely who printed it, where it was printed, or 
when it was printed, for there is nothing in any of the forty-one 
copies, more or less complete, now in existence? to indicate this 
information. The preponderance of weighty opinion today, how- 
ever, based upon unqualified and circumstantial evidence, both in- 
trinsic and extrinsic, favors Johann Gutenberg as the printer, and 
Mainz as the place of printing. The date is still an open question, 
but it is generally agreed that the work was begun about 1450 and 
completed about 1454 or 1455. The British Museum Catalogue 
makes this observation: “In a manuscript note in a copy of this 
Bible belonging to the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, Henricus 
Cremer, Vicar of St. Stephen’s at Mainz, states that he finished 
rubricating and binding it on August 24, 1456. Copies must there- 
fore have been on sale some weeks before this date. A still earlier 
date, 1453, is written on 324° of a copy in the Buchgewerbemuseum 
at Leipzig, and may possibly be of relevance.””® 

This Bible is called the Gutenberg, or the Forty-two Line Bible, 
and sometimes the Mazarin Bible, because the first copy to attract 
universal attention was found in the library of Cardinal Mazarin 
at Paris. It consists of six hundred and forty-one printed leaves, 
or one thousand two hundred and eighty-two pages, sixteen and 
one-half by twelve inches.* Although the pages are the same size, 
the number of lines to a page varies from forty to forty-two, the 
first nine pages containing forty, and the tenth, forty-one lines. 
Two theories explain this difference: one that the shoulders of 
the types were filed down after they were used once or twice, the 
other, that new types were cast for the later pages. Gutenberg 


*Newton, A. Edward, The Greatest Book in the World (Boston, 1925), 10. 

"De Ricci, Seymour, Catalogue Raisonné des Premiéres Impressions de May- 
ence, 1444-1467 (Mainz, 1911), 32. 

*Catalogue of Books Printed in the XV Century now in the British Museum 
(London, 1908 ff.), I, 17. 

‘This Bible is more fully described in Copinger, W. A., Incunabula Biblica 
(London, 1892), 1 ff. 

"Oswald, John Clyde, A History of Printing (New York, 1928), 16. 
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used six presses to print one hundred and eighty copies of this 
Bible on paper and thirty on vellum.® It is the good fortune of 
America to have nine copies of this coveted and valued work. 
There are three perfect copies of this Bible on vellum. The 
Library of Congress has one of them on permanent display. It 
consists of three huge folio volumes, so beautifully done as to 
deceive the uninitiated. This particular Bible formerly belonged 
to the Benedictine library of St. Blasius in the Black Forest. 
During the Napoleonic wars it was carried from abbey to abbey 
for safety and finally hidden in the Monastery of St. Paul in 
Carinthia sometime in 1809. The outside world lost trace of the 
Bible until 1900. The Abbot of St. Paul’s was sorely pressed for 
funds to continue the existence of the monastery in 1926 and 
offered the treasured volume for sale. Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, 
a German scientist and scholar with an international reputation 
as a collector of incunabula, contracted to pay $250,000 for this 
Gutenberg Bible. When he did actually get it in 1930, his total 
expenses were over $375,000.7 According to the Abbot Gerber 
of St. Blasius, this is one of the Bibles which John Fust, the 
partner of Gutenberg, is said to have sold as a manuscript in Paris.® 

An examination of this great monument to the typographical 
genius of the fifteenth century makes one feel certain that the 
“art of printing” could not, and, in fact, did not spring full-fledged 
from any one man’s inventive mind, but was the cumulative result 
of many ideas and many attempts, originating at the beginning of 
the century, to simplify handwriting and to multiply manuscripts. 
Strangely enough, this practical side of medieval culture had its 
roots in northern Europe; southern Europe was more concerned 
with the intellectual renaissance. Rude wood-cuts, representing 
the saints or Biblical subjects, were perhaps the first means of 
obtaining impressions on paper or parchment.® The earliest print 
extant from such an engraved block with a definite date depicts 


°Cf., Schwenke, Paul, Zweiundvierzigzeilige Bibel (Leipzig, 1923). 

"Report of the Librarian of Congress (Washington, 1930), 51, 52. 

SOswald, op. cit., 20. 

*If Europe had been in more constant touch with the Orient perhaps print- 
ing would have developed earlier than it did. The use of engraved wood and 
metal as a means of striking off duplicates on paper and other materials had 
been employed in China and Japan many centuries before it was started in 
Europe. For the latest careful work on this subject, cf., Carter, T. F., The 
Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward (New York, 1931). 
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St. Christopher carrying the Infant Saviour, with this inscription 
at the bottom: 

Cristopher faciem die quacunque tueris, 

Illa nempe die morte malla non morieris, 

Millessimo cece xx tertio.!® 

This print was discovered in the Chartreuse at Buxheim in Ger- 
many, pasted on one of the covers of a Latin manuscript of 1417, 
and is now in the Hylands Library, Manchester, England.44 Some- 
times these block prints took up the whole leaf of a book, and 
sometimes only the upper half, the lower part being filled in with 
the text done by hand. A later improvement was the picture and 
text cut out of the same block of wood and the impression taken 
from the whole block. Books produced by this method are known 
as “xylographic books,” the best examples of which are the Biblia 
Pauperum made in Holland between 1420 and 1435, and the 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis which appeared between 1440 
and 1456.1° These and other books made by this method were 
printed on one side only of the paper, but in one copy of the 
Speculum, a single leaf was printed on both sides.1* The next 
and most important step in printing was the brilliant idea of cutting 
up the letters of the texts to form different words. 

The credit for this “invention” goes to Johann Gutenberg who 
had been experimenting with various methods of making impres- 
sions since 1440, and had perfected his movable type and his 
press to such an extent by 1448 as to produce small items. “A 
proof of this is that fragments exist of a calendar which, accord- 
ing to astronomers, is intended for the year 1448, and of copies 
of several editions of the school-book of Donatus, as well as a 
copy of a ‘Sibyllenbuch,’ a poem in the German language.’’™ 
Gutenberg interested Johann Fust, or Faust, a wealthy banker 
of Mainz in his project, and on August 22, 1450, they formed a 


Hansard, T. C., Typographia (London, 1825), 24. William Skeen in his 
Early Typography (London, 1872), 45, quotes Henry F. Holt, who held that 
the date on this engraving has reference to the jubilee year of the Saint and 
not to the year of engraving. Holt believes it to be a product of Fust’s or 
Gutenberg’s press after 1450 because of the water-mark in the paper. 

"Oswald, op. cit., 312; Chapter XXIV is devoted to’the story of engraving. 

*Skeen, op. cit., 40, 41. 

*Tbid., 82. 

“Crous, Ernst, “Germany,” in Printing, a Short History of the Art (Lon- 
don, 1927, edited by R. A. Peddie), 2. 
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contract whereby Fust was to finance the undertaking by means of 
loans at six per-cent interest and Gutenberg was to do the printing. 
This is now considered the historical date of printing. The 
partnership did not last long, for in 1455 Fust brought suit 
against Gutenberg for repayment of the loans. He won his case 
and confiscated the entire printing equipment. 

This apparent failure did not deter Gutenberg from setting up 
a second press at Mainz with the financial aid of a Dr. Conrad 
Humery. About 1457, he printed parts of the writings of Mattheus 
de Cracovia and of St. Thomas Aquinas. An enormous work, 
the Catholicon of the Dominican Johannes Balbus de Janua, came 
from this press in 1460. This was an encyclopedic Latin dictionary 
and grammar of 373 leaves as large as those of the Forty-two Line 
Bible. The type was much smaller than that used for the Bible, 
but very much the same as the type used for printing the Indulg- 
ences of 1454 and 1455. This interesting colophon, giving the 
year and the place of printing, but omitting the name of the printer, 
is found on the last leaf : 

“Altissimi presidio cuius nutu infantium linque fiunt di- 
serte. Quique nimio sepe parvulis revelat quod sapientibus 
celat. Hic liber egregius. Catholicon. dominice incarna- 
cionis anno MCCCCLX Alma in urbe Maguntina nacionis 
inclite germanice. Quam Dei clemencia tam alto ingenii 
lumine. donoque gratuito. ceteris terrarum nacionibus pre- 
ferre. illustrareque dignatus est Non calami. stili. aut penne 
suffragio. sed mira patronarum formarumque concordia pro- 
portione et modulo. impressis atque confectus est. Hinc tibi 
sancte Pater. Nato. cum Flamine sacro. Laus et honor 
domino trino tribuatur et uno Ecclesie laude libro hoc catho- 
lice plaude. Qui laudare piam semper non linque Mariam. 
Deo Gracias.’’!® 

“The convincing reason for believing that Gutenberg printed this 
work,” says George P. Winship, assistant librarian at Harvard 
University Library, “and that no one else can have done it, is that 
these words might well have been written by an inventor who, 


*Putnam, George H., Books and their Makers During the Middle Ages (New 
York, 1896), I, 360. 

*The 1460 Catholicon is a rarity of exceptional value. A New York dealer 
has a copy for sale for $25,000. A European book seller has advertised one 
imperfect leaf for two hundred and fifty francs. 
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despite his invention, remained profoundly unsuccessful, and that 
it is hard to see their appropriateness to anyone else.”!7 

Perhaps the 1460 Catholicon was a more complete and a more 
successful effort than an earlier attempt at the same work by 
Gutenberg himself. The scholarly Benedictine Abbot Trithemius 
of Spanheim, writing his Annales Hirsaugiensis™ at the end of the 
fifteenth century, claims that the Catholicon was the first book 
printed—imprimis agitur characteribus litterarum in tabulis lignis 
per ordinem scriptis formisque compositis..° And even today there 
is much discussion on the relative antiquity of the Forty-two Line 
Bible and the Sixty-five Line “A” Catholicon, as this earlier work 
has been called.2° Among other early specimens from Gutenberg’s 
presses are included Indulgences printed in 1454 and 1455. 
Although the German biographers of Gutenberg ascribe less than 
fifty pieces of printing to him, modern scholars are loathe to 
connect definitely with him more than three works; the Forty-two 
Line Bible, the Thirty-six Line Bible, and the Catholicon of 
Johannes Balbus de Janua. They admit the possibility of other 
books, but lacking internal evidence, they reserve their decision.*! 

Disheartened perhaps by the commercial success of his business 
rival, Johann Fust, with what might be called the piracy of his 
invention, Gutenberg died in 1468, three years after the Archbishop 
Adolf of Mainz granted him a yearly pension in recognition of 
his great service to mankind. He was buried in the Franciscan 
Church at Mainz. His office and printing materials passed into 
the hands of his benefactor, Dr. Humery, who was pledged to 
keep them in the city.” 

After winning his suit against Gutenberg and completing the 
unfinished books on hand in 1455, it remained for Johann Fust 
to dispose of them by acting as book-seller. This he did, according 


“Gutenberg to Plantin (Cambridge, 1926), 6. 

(St. Gall, 1690), 2 vols. 

*Quoted by Skeen, op. cit., 135. Skeen adds in a footnote; “There is no 
reason, however, to doubt the correctness of the Abbot’s statement. . . . There 
can be no question but that multitudes of works, issued from the presses 
of the early printers, have been utterly destroyed. It is marvellous that so 
many single, unique copies, have been preserved to the present time.” 

”Cf., Moon, George Washington, The Oldest Type-printed Book in Exist- 
ence (London, 1901); Zedler, Gottfried, Das Mainzer Catholicon (monograph 
no. 4 of Veréffentlichungen der Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, Mainz, 1905). 
=Cf., Oswald, op. cit., 13, 14. 

*Cf., Humery’s document in Skeen, op. cit., 194. 
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to the story, by going to Paris, the great book-mart of the day, 
and elsewhere, and representing his wares as manuscript copies, 
for at that time the multiplication of the written page by an art 
more clever than the hand was considered diabolical. He sold the 
first copies of the Bible for 750 crowns and the remaining copies 
for as low as fifty crowns.** When some of his purchasers com- 
pared their books and found them so much alike, they said that it 
was impossible for a scribe to copy two such Bibles in a life-time. 
A number of other Bibles with the same lettering were found and 
then it was supposed that they were produced by magic, as printing 
was a secret at that time.** 

With Gutenberg gone, Fust continued the printing establishment 
under the management of Peter Schoeffer of Gernszheim who was 
an apprentice under Gutenberg, and who later married Fust’s 
daughter Christine. The first book issued by this new partnership 
which lasted until 1466 was a Psalter. Two editions, one of one 
hundred and forty-three leaves, the other of one hundred and 
seventy-five leaves, came from their press in 1457. It was the first 
book printed with a date and the name of the printer. The colophon 
reads as follows: 

“Presens spalmorum codex venustate capitalium decoratus 

Rubricationibus que sufficienter distinctus, Adinventione arti- 

ficiosa imprimendi et caracterizandi absque calami ulla exara- 

tione sic effigiatus. Et ad eusebiam Dei industrie est 
consummatus per Johannem Fust Civem moguntinum Et 

Petrum Schodffer de Gernszheim. Anno domini Millesimo 

CCCCLVII. In vigilia Assumpcionis.”* 

“Clearly,” says George P. Winship, “nobody ever realized the 
importance of the invention of printing more fully than these two 
men who were concerned in its earliest development, but for some 


*Skeen, op. cit., 362. 

“Coppinger, op. cit., 11, quotes Gabriel Naudé as saying that it is not im- 
probable Fust may have taken advantage of the ignorance of some people of 
the discovery of printing, and have sold his Bible as a MS., for the small and 
elegant Gothic type with which the Bible is printed resembles very much the 
character used in writing, and may probably have given rise to the idea of 
their being MSS. 

“Tn the colophon to the second edition of this Psalter printed in 1459, the 
word ‘spalmorum’ is corrected to ‘psalmorum,’ and instead of the words, ‘ad 
eusebiam Dei industrie est consummatus’ etc., the following occur: ‘ad laudem 
Dei ac honorem sancti Jacobi est consummatus per Johannem Fust, civem 
moguntinem et Petrum Schoiffer de Gernzheim clericum. Anno Domini mil- 
lesimo CCCCLIX, XXIX die mensis Augusti,” Skeen, op. cit., 351, note. 
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reason that has never come to light, they did not mention the name 
of the man to whom the credit was due.””® 

Fust and Schoeffer, secure in the secrets of the new art by 
reason of their previous association with Gutenberg, and with 
seeming unlimited financial resources at their command, produced 
many beautiful Psalters, liturgies and other ecclesiastical and 
secular books to the estimated total of one hundred and fifteen. 
The Rationale Divinorum Officiorum of Guilelmus Durandus, 
which will be treated of later, came from their press in 1459. They 
were the first to use a printer’s mark and acted as their own 
publishers. Schoeffer continued the business under his own name 
when Fust died at Paris in 1466. His first book as an independent 
printer was the Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas Aquinas, pub- 
lished in one volume of 516 folio pages in March, 1467. In 1469 
or 1470 he published a list of his books which is now regarded as 
the first book-seller’s advertisement, and the first type specimen 
sheet, because the last line exhibits the type used in his Psalter, 
“hec est littera psalterii.” The titles of nineteen books are given in 
this list, seven of them by Dominican writers: the Secunda 
Secundae, Super Quarto Libro Sententiarum, and the Summa de 
Articulis Fidei et Ecclesiae Sacramentis of St. Thomas; the Con- 
solatorium Timoratae Conscientiae and the Tractatus de Contracti- 
bus Mercatorum of Johannes Nider; the Catholicon of Johannes 
Balbus de Janua; and a book on canon law, the commentary of 
Johannes Andreae on the Six Decretals.27 When Schoeffer died 
in 1502, he had fifty-nine dated books to his credit. 

It was a rather fortunate thing for the spread of printing that 
the city of Mainz became the object of a bitterly contested struggle 
between Archbishop Diether von Isenberg and Archbishop Adolf 
II of Nassau for the temporal and spiritual supremacy of the 
province. When Adolf successfully conquered Mainz on October 
28, 1462, the printers and typesetters fled to other parts, and there 
seems a well-founded tradition that Gutenberg went to Eltville 
for a while and did a little printing there.2* Fust and Schoeffer, 
however, continued business as usual, serving both contestants by 
means of their presses which turned out broadsides and folders 


*The Vollbehr Incunabula (New York, 1926, privately printed), 6. 
"A facsimile of Schoeffer’s list appears in Oswald, op. cit., 31. 
*Oswald, op. cit., 9. 
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designed as propaganda to aid each cause.*® The other printers, 
as they scattered to different cities, carried with them their wide 
experience with type and presses which they had acquired under 
the tutelage of Gutenberg, Fust and Schoeffer. Some made per- 
manent establishments in their place of exile, while others, the 
“wanderdrucker,” continued to roam from city to city, and from 
country to country. Strassburg, Augsburg, Bamberg, and Cologne, 
soon vied with one another as the center of the new printing and 
publishing business. After Mainz, printing was introduced into 
the more important German and Swiss towns in the following 
order : 


Bamberg 1457 Wiirzburg 1479 
Strassburg 1458 Magdeburg 1480 
Cologne 1465 Leipzig 1481 
Eltville 1467 Vienna 1482 
Augsburg 1468 Metz 1482 
Basel 1467 Berlin 1484 
Nuremberg 1470 Heidelberg 1484 
Speyer 1471 Minster 1485 
Ulm 1472 Schleswig 1486 
Esslingen 1472 Stuttgart 1486 
Erfurt 1473 Freiburg i. B. 1490 
Breslau 1475 Freiburg i. S. 1495 
Reutlingen 1478 Tibingen 1498 
Zurich 1479 Pforzheim 1500 


Bamberg’s first printer, Albrecht Pfister, was very much in- 
ferior in workmanship to his former master, Gutenberg. Few of 
his books have survived. It has not been settled whether he printed 
the entire Thirty-six Line Bible with Gutenberg’s type, or merely 
helped Gutenberg with the work. It is sometimes called the “Pfis- 
ter Bible,” and again the “Gutenberg Bible,” for Gutenberg origi- 
nated the type which it seems he never used.*4 The former title 
appears to be gaining ground, because it is printed in the only 
type Pfister ever used in printing other books, and for this reason 
many bibliographers give him credit with being its sole printer.** 


Manifest gegen Diether von Isenburg by Adolf von Nassau, published in 
1462 by Fust and Schoeffer (Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, no. 225), is 
one of the few remaining examples of this early newspaper work. 

Condensed from Vouilliéme, Ernst, Die Deutschen Drucker des Fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1922). 

“For a detailed description of Pfister’s Bible, cf., Copinger, op. cit., 6 ff. 

"Oswald, op. cit., 36. 
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In 1461 he published Edelstein in German, the first book to be 
printed in another language than Latin, and the first dated book 
with wood-cut illustrations.** Pfister’s illustrations are crude and 
poorly done because the skilled engravers refused to work for him, 
seeing in the new art a menace to their own industry. They were 
not the only ones to look with disdain and disapproval upon this 
“barbarian discovery,” for it was the feeling at first among some 
lovers of the hand-lettered book that this mechanical method de- 
tracted considerably from its artistic merit and charm and made 
the book too common. Vespasiano da Biasticci, a well-known 
manuscript collector and dealer who had worked on the magnificent 
library of Duke Frederick in Urbino, Italy, wrote in 1482: “In 
this library all the volumes are of perfect beauty, all written by 
skilled scribes, on parchment and many of them adorned with 
exquisite miniatures. The collection contains no single printed 
book. The Duke would be ashamed to have a printed book in 
his library.”** This attitude, fortunately for the press, was not 
universal, but limited to the dilettante. 

Before the end of the fifteenth century, Strassburg ranked high 
in the German book-trade. Johann Mentelin was its first printer. 
His first dated book appeared in 1469, but there is a statement in 
an old chronicle of 1474 that he was printing three hundred sheets 
a day in 1458.55 He was the first German printer to depart from 
* the old Gothic letter, using in its place a clear Roman type. His 
early publications include a Latin Bible in two large volumes and 
the Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas issued about 1466. The 
most important work from this press was the Speculum Historialis 
of the Dominican Vincent of Beauvais in eight folio volumes.*® 
Mentelin’s two daughters married the printers Adolf Rusch and 
Martin Schott, both noted for the splendid books of a devotional 
an‘ liturgical character which they produced independently of their 
father-in-law. Rusch has been called the “R printer” because of 
this peculiarly shaped letter in his books. In 1520 Martin Schott’s 
son Johann claimed that his grandfather Mentelin was the inventor 


“Lone, E. Merriam, Some Noteworthy Firsts (New: York, 1930), 29. 

“Burckhardt, Jacob, Die Kultur der Renaissance (Berlin, 1877), I, 239, 
quoted by Putnam, op. cit., I, 366. 

"Oswald, op. cit., 40. 

“Putnam, op. cit., I, 382.. 
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of printing from movable types. This was more paternal pride 
than truth. Mentelin’s principal rival, Heinrich Eggestein, is 
credited with the first Bible printed in German in 1466. Other 
Strassburg printers of distinction were Johann Reinhard, or 
Gruininger, whose one hundred and forty-eight beautifully illus- 
trated and printed books were in great demand, and who is said 
to be the only Strassburg printer of the Reformation who con- 
tinued to print Catholic tracts and pamphlets ;*7 Georg Husner; 
Johann Priiss; and Martin Flach whose seventy or more pub- 
lished works were devoted chiefly to theology. 

The university city of Cologne, with no less than four thousand 
students, as well as Paris and other seats of learning, were rich 
marts for the early printers. “The migration of books is always 
an important phase of the migration of ideas,’ says Professor Has- 
kins, “and this was peculiarly true in the Middle Ages, when 
scholarship depended in so large a degree upon antecedant author- 
ity. The choice spirits of all ages have influenced one another 
with surprising disregard of time and space, the spirit leaping 
from one to another as it listeth through the medium of the 
written page; but in the Middle Ages everything turned on the 
transmission of the written page. . . . For various reasons books 
had very little independent movement of their own. Being valued 
neither as furniture nor fuel, they were closely connected with 
the centres of intellectual activity, and the migration of books is 
for the most part a phase of the intercourse between such 
centres,’’38 

The first and leading printer at Cologne was Ulrich Zell, a 
native of Hanau, who has about two hundred publications to his 
credit, but not a single one of them printed in the German lan- 
guage.® He had the honor of instructing William Caxton, Eng- 
land’s first and most prominent printer, in the printing craft during 
Caxton’s visit to Cologne in 1471 and 1472. In a Cologne chronicle, 
printed by Johann Koelhoff in 1499, there is a statement referring 
to Ulrich Zell’s account of the invention of printing at Mainz.*® 
It was this statement that later started the four hundred years’ 
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controversy over the origin and invention of movable type, whether 
the honor and the glory should go to Laurenz Coster of Haarlem 
or Johann Gutenberg of Mainz.*! Koelhoff also printed the 
Praeceptorium Divinae Legis of Johannes Nider, O.P. in 1472, 
in which printed signatures for the guidance of binders appeared 
for the first time. Heinrich Quentell was perhaps the most pro- 
lific of the Cologne printers with more than four hundred different 
titles acredited to him. Nicolaus Gotz and Arnold ther Hoernen 
introduced a number of serviceable innovations in the printing of 
books. 

Anton Koberger of Nuremberg has been called “the first captain 
of the printing industry,” and not without good reason, for he was 
a printing genius with unusual business acumen. His earliest book 
is dated 1472, but he must have been printing before that. He 
died in 1513, and was succeeded by his nephew, although he was 
the father of twenty-five children. During his career he published 
over two hundred and thirty-six separate titles, the best known 
being the Liber Chronicarum or the “Nuremberg Chronicle,”’ com- 
plied by Hartmann Schedel and Georg Alt. Among his earlier 
publications was an edition of a part of the Summa of St. Thomas 
in 1473, and the Consolationes Philosophiae of Boethius in 1475. 
His most pretentious venture was the Postilla in Universa Biblia 
juxta quadruplicem sensum of the Dominican Cardinal, Hugh of 
St. Cher, begun in 1497 and finished seven years later in eight 
folio volumes.* As with many of Koberger’s works, this was 
printed for him at Basel by his friend Johann Amerbach. Kober- 
ger supplied his book agents with printed circulars giving a list 
of his publications. At the bottom of the sheet a blank space was 
left for the salesman to write his own name and the inn at which 
he was stopping. One of these lists was prepared especially to 
advertise the four-volume edition of the Summa Theologica of St. 
Antoninus printed April, 1479. The circular says that theology 
is the crown of all science; heretofore the high prices prevented 
the purchase of such works; now this is a moderately priced edi- 
tion ; the type used in the book is the same as this advertisement ; if 
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interested, talk it over with the salesman at the inn.** In addition 
to the Summa of St. Antoninus, he listed a four volume edition of 
the Speculum of Vincent of Beauvais, the Rationale of Durandus, 
Quaestiones de Potentia Dei of St. Thomas and also his Secunda 
Secundae, Hugh of St. Cher’s concordance of the Bible, and the 
sermons of Leonadus de Utino. Despite the rising tide of rebellion 
against the Church, Koberger remained a staunch Catholic, print- 
ing only orthodox books and tracts “somewhat to the disadvantage 
of the financial aspect of his business, for the literary taste of the 
time concerned itself principally with controversial pamphlets and 
books, and the demand of the book-buying public was for them.”** 

The German printers found a fruitful center for their trade at 
Augsburg. Gitinther Zainer, a native of Reutlingen, began his press 
there in March, 1466, with an edition of the Dominican Cardinal 
Juan de Torquemada’s Meditationes Vitae Christi. Another noted 
printer of this city was Erhard Ratdolt who printed first at Venice 
from 1476 until the pressing invitation of the Bishop of Augsburg 
called him back to his native city in 1486 where he printed missals 
and other liturgical works in colors.** The first book printed at 
Leipzig was the Glosa super Apocalipsim by Annius de Viterbo, 
O.P., issued by an anonymous printer in 1481. At the end of 
the century more than half of the two hundred or more German 
printers were located along the Rhine. Six towns alone, Cologne, 
Strassburg, Basel, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Leipzig, produced 
almost two-thirds of the output of all the German presses up 
to 1500, which equalled nearly one-third of all the European in- 
cunabula.*® 

While Gutenberg was composing the type and reading the proofs 
of his great Latin Bible, Pope Nicholas V (1447-1455), (of whom 
it has been said that the Renaissance itself ascended the papal 
throne with his election), was laying the foundation for the 
Vatican Library in 1452. He seemed to expect the need of such 
a place to house and treasure the literature that was to flow from 
the press during the following centuries. “The idea of this library, 
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by means of which Nicholas hoped to make Rome the centre of 
learning for all the ages to come, was perhaps the grandest thought 
of this great Pope, who was as admirable for his genuine piety 
and virtue as for his many-sided culture.’”** His private agents 
scoured the private and institutional libraries in Denmark, Norway 
and England, as well as in Greece and Turkey, discovering, buying, 
or copying all the literary masterpieces they could find. Expense 
was no obstacle. At the time of his death in 1455 about five 
thousand manuscript volumes were catalogued. One chest alone 
contained forty-nine volumes by St. Thomas Aquinas and six 
by St. Albert the Great. Even before he became Pope, Nicholas V 
was looked upon as an authority in collecting, arranging and 
classifying books. He drew up plans for a monastic library and 
put them into effect in the Dominican library at St. Mark’s Con- 
vent, Florence.*® This system, which eventually became the basis 
for the Vatican Library, is still preserved. 

With the renascent Italy, led by the magnanimous spirit of such 
a Pope, attaining its intellectual and artistic prominence in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, it seemed likely that the new art 
of printing would have a larger field and flourish more richly there 
than in the less polished environment of Germany. At least this 
might have been the mind of the immigrant German printers who 
flocked over the Alps after the sack of Mainz in 1462. If it were, 
they were mistaken, for the eye of the Italian renaissance regarded 
the beauty of the richly colored miniatures, the stroke of the quill, 
the floral decorations and the stamped binding of the hand-made 
book, and looked askance with patrician pride upon the cheapen- 
ing qualities of the mechanically printed pages. But this attitude 
did not last very long, for the lovers of the beautiful capitulated, 
making their artistry influence the products of the Italian press, 
and Italy won for itself a place in the history of typography that 
has not been equalled. In Italy the book was taken from the cradle 
and given freedom to develop and become more perfect. There 
the Roman face type was born from the early humanistic hand- 
writings ; there Greek and Oriental characters were invented and 
the printing of music begun; there the art of book illustration was 
carried out to its highest perfection. 
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It is generally agreed today that printing in Italy had its begin- 
ning at the Benedictine Monastery of St. Scholastica at Subiaco, 
where two German printers, Conrad Sweynheim and Arnold 
Pannartz, set up the first press in 1464 at the invitation of Juan 
Cardinal de Torquemada, a Dominican, who held the Monastery as 
a benefice. Until recently this tradition was never questioned. 
In 1926, Konrad Haebler, a well-known bibliographer, announced 
that he had found fragments of six leaves in Italian on the Passion 
of Christ (Leiden Christi), with remnants of other leaves. This 
Italian edition, Haebler believes, was printed in Italy about 1462.*° 
The intrinsic and extrinsic evidence of this fragmentary work, 
however, has not been convincing enough as yet to overthrow the 
claims of Torquemada and Subiaco. A more detailed discussion 
of Sweynheim’s press has been reserved for the next chapter. 

The limitations of the mountainous retreat at Subiaco cramped 
the work of Sweynheim and Pannartz, and after three years of 
preliminary work they moved to the palace of the Massimi at 
Rome in 1467 as the most logical place to receive the encourage- 
ment of the Church and the patronage of ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Their last volume at Subiaco was St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, 
issued on June 12, 1467. In November they began operations in 
Rome and published Cicero’s Epistolae ad Familiares before the 
end of the year. During the next five years they produced splendid 
editions of the classics, ecclesiastical literature, and a Latin Bible 
in five volumes with the commentary of Nicolaus de Lyra. From 
1465 to 1472 they printed twelve thousand four hundred seventy- 
five copies of twenty-eight titles.5° 

Another German printer, Ulrich Hahn, was also in Rome in 
1467. Some think he was there before Sweynheim and Pannartz. 
Cardinal Torquemada turned over to Hahn the manuscript of his 
Meditationes Vitae Christi which was printed in 1467 using thirty- 
one wood cuts to illustrate the life of Christ. It was through 
Torquemada’s enthusiasm, perhaps, that Giantonio Campano, 
Bishop of Teramo, became interested in printing and acted as 
proof-reader in Hahn’s shop,®! “working so diligently that at one 
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time he reserved for himself only three hours’ sleep.”5? Hahn 
published no less than sixty volumes between 1467 and his death in 
1478 or 1479. 

The next Roman printer of any importance is Stephanus Planck 
who printed two hundred and forty-three editions from 1479 to 
1500. A large part of his work consisted of books of an ephemeral 
character. He is best remembered for the exceedingly rare edition 
of Christopher Columbus’ Epistolae published in 1493, and the 
Mirabilia Urbis Romae of 1500. This last mentioned book was 
printed in German to serve as a guide to the German pilgrims 
coming to Rome during the great Jubilee Year of 1500.5% Other 
German printers settled in Rome during and after the time of 
Hahn and Planck, so that by 1500 there were at least thirty-eight 
printing establishments in Rome, and nearly all of them in charge 
of Germans.** 

The zenith of Italian printing in quality as well as in beauty 
was reached at Venice, and the Venetian printers maintained this 
preeminence for many years. Several things contributed in a large 
measure to make Venice the headquarters for the book trades. It 
was situated in an extremely favorable position on one of the main 
highways between Germany and Italy, and this, together with its 
seaport facilities, made it the world’s commercial metropolis dur- 
ing the Quattrocento. Other factors that had much to do with 
Venice’s supremacy in the book business were the ease and direct- 
ness of receiving paper cheaply from Parma, Padua, Lucca, and 
Fabriano, and the hearty encouragement given by the Republic 
to make these advantages permanent. Naturally, with everything 
so well disposed and so favorable to the new art, German and 
Italian printers made Venice their Mecca. They contributed few 
original ideas towards the improvement of types and presses, but 
they easily surpassed those who initiated." Before the end of 
the fifteenth century, Venetian printers numbered two hundred 
and sixty-eight ; Milan had sixty-three presses ; Rome, thirty-eight 
or forty; Florence, thirty-seven; and Naples, twenty-seven. It 
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has been estimated that nearly two million books were printed at 
Venice before 1500.°° 

Johannes de Spira, or Speyer, brought typography to Venice. 
In 1469 he published Cicero’s Epistolae ad familiares and Pliny’s 
Historia Naturalis. He received an extraordinary privilege from 
the Venetian Senate on September 18, 1469, to operate his press 
for five years in the city to the exclusion of all other printers. 
This monopoly within the Republic did not last long, for Johannes 
died in 1470 and the privilege was cancelled with his death. 
Another printer who made his mark on Italian printing, was the 
Frenchman, Nicolaus Jenson. Charles VII of France sent him 
to Mainz to learn how to print from movable types. He was to 
return to Paris and set up his press, but the King had died in 
the meantime, and Jenson went to Venice instead and started to 
print there about 1470.57 The beauty, design and proportion of 
his Roman face type was never surpassed. This was based upon 
the exquisite handlettering of the humanistic scribes, and as Jenson 
reproduced these letters, he made them not as the scribe made 
them, but as he intended to write them. He had the best manu- 
scripts of the Renaissance before him as models, and he realized to 
some extent, that they were rivals too. He was the first to intro- 
duce Greek characters into the book, but he never printed a volume 
in Greek. He was honored by prince and Pope before his death 
in 1481. 

Among the Venetian printers of note must be included Erhard 
Ratdolt of Augsburg, already mentioned, who printed in Venice 
from 1476 to 1486. He is particularly remembered for his use 
of different colors on a single page, the initial letters, and decorated 
borders. Lucantonio Giunta or Junta, founded a family of cele- 
brated printers who kept up the business well into the seventeenth 
century in Italy, France and Spain. A monument to his memory 
was erected in the Dominican Church of Saints John and Paul in 
Venice.°® The brothers Johannes and Gregorius de Gregoriis came 
from Forli, and begun printing at Venice in 1480. Sometimes their 
names appear together in their books, and sometimes singly. On 
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June 28, 1494, Gregorius was granted the exclusive privilege of 
printing the works of Albertus Magnus for ten years. Another 
partnership, Girolomo Biondo and Giambusta, secured a copy- 
right in 1494 or 1495 to publish the letters of St. Catherine of 
Siena for ten years.5® The laurels for being the greatest of Vene- 
tian printers and the most outstanding figure of early printing in 
the whole of Europe, goes to Aldus Manutius, a scholar of the 
classics. So much has been written about him and his press that it 
would be useless to repeat it here. He created a sensation in the 
world of printing when he published the profusely illustrated 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of the Dominican Francesco Columna 
in 1499. 

After being introduced at Subiaco and Rome, printing spread 
rapidly to other Italian cities. At Naples, Sixtus Reissinger, of 
Strassburg, another German priest-printer, is conceded to be the 
first. The earliest dated volume from his press bears the year 
1471. Hans Glim, a German, and Cristoforo Beggiamo, a Pied- 
montese, formed a partnership at Savigliano and printed the De 
Quattuor Partibus Missae of the first Dominican Cardinal, Hugh 
of St. Cher, about 1470. Milan is best remembered for the print- 
ing guild formed in 1472. Antonio Zarotto is the first printer 
there, having established his press in 1470 or 1471. This is the 
first Italian press managed exclusively by Italians. Florence, too, 
was initiated into the art of printing by a native in 1472, Bernado 
di Cennini and his two sons, Domenico and Pietro. As far as 
it is known, this family printed one book only, a commentary by 
Mauro Servio on the works of Virgil. The next Florentine press 
was that of Johannes Petrus de Magontia who issued his first 
book, November 12, 1472. The third Florentine press was 
established at the Dominican convent of S. Jacopo da Ripoli, which 
will be treated more fully in the next chapter. Bologna had 
several presses before 1500 and produced about three hundred 
incunabula. Padua, Parma, Mantua and Verona had printing 
presses in 1472. In 1473 they are found at Cremona, Brescia and 
Pavia ; in 1474 at Modena, Vicenza and Turin; while at Soncino a 
Hebrew press flourished very early. 

Printing was introduced into France several years after it had 
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made its début in Italy. It might have been earlier had Jenson 
returned to Paris after learning the trade in Germany. Instead 
he went to Italy and began printing at Venice in 1470, producing 
some of the most admired examples of typography. It was due to 
the efforts of two college professors at the Sorbonne, Jean Heylin, 
prior, and Guillaume Fichet, librarian, that a press was set up there 
in 1469 or 1470. Heylin secured the services of three German 
printers, Michael Freiburger, Ulrich Gering, and Martin Krantz, 
and with the help of the librarian, Fichet, a press was prepared 
and a semi-Roman type designed and cast after the model of the 
rounded letters used by Italian humanists.*° From 1470 to 1472 
twenty-two volumes were printed by them. In 1473 they moved 
from the Sorbonne to the Rue St.-Jacques, near the Dominican 
convent. After the two other Germans returned to their native 
country, Gering continued to print alone. Other printers started 
business near this new location around 1474 with just a few Ger- 
man managers. There were sixty-one printing offices in Paris 
before the end of 1500. The main purpose of the first Parisian 
presses was to supply works on grammar and literature to the 
students of the University of Paris. Caesaris and Stoll who began 
the second press at Paris in 1473 were students at the University.® 

Lyons was the second French city to have a printing press. It 
was there that the art developed most rapidly. Its situation was a 
commercial advantage, for it was on the natural trade routes to 
southern Germany and northern Italy, and this attracted many 
of the wandering printers. At the end of the fifteenth century 
over two hundred printers were registered there, most of them 
Germans and Italians. The French began no printing activity at 
Lyons until after 1490.°° The typographers of Lyons moved on 
and opened the press at Toulouse in 1474; at Vienna in 1478; 
at Albi in 1481; at Narbonne in 1491; and Avignon in 1497. 
Parisian printers established themselves at Angers in 1477; at 
Poitiers in 1479; at Chartres in 1482; at Rouen in 1487 ; at Orleans 
and Angouleme in 1491 ; at Tours in 1494; at Limoges and Provins 
in 1496. Forty-two French cities had printing shops at the end 
of the century. Early French printing is remarkable for its close 
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resemblance to scripts, and for a long time the art itself was called 
escripture en moule, or livre escript en impression. 

If Holland lays claim to the invention of printing through its 
native son, Laurenz Coster, it was not until 1470 that the art 
revived. From this date until the end of the century northern 
Holland had about thirty-five printing shops in fifteen different 
cities, the most interesting being Deventer and Zwolle, where the 
Brothers of the Common Life carried on the work. Belgium had 
thirty-three establishments in the fifteenth century. The busiest 
centers being Louvain, Brussels, Bruges and Antwerp. Over 
forty-one books were printed at Brussels between 1475 and 1487 
by the Brothers of the Common Life.** Bruges is of special in- 
terest for it was here that William Caxton, England’s first printer, 
began the work that has made him an historical figure. Caxton’s 
first employment was that of a general merchant whose business 
took him to many of the nations on the Continent. About 1469 
he undertook an English translation of the Le Recueil des Histoires 
de Troye, but laid it aside after finding it too difficult. He took 
it up again and finished it a year or two later while at Cologne. 
Here he became interested in printing and helped a local printer 
during 1471 set up an edition of Bartholomaeus de Anglis’ De 
Proprietatibus Rerum. He then went to Bruges and formed a 
partnership with Colard Mansion. The first book printed by them 
was Caxton’s translation under the title Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye. The second book published by Caxton at Bruges was 
his English translation of the Schachsabelbuch, or Solatium ludi 
schacorum by Jacobus de Cessolis, O.P., printed about 1473 by 
Nicolaus Ketelaer at Utrecht. Caxton called this The Game & 
Playe of the Chesse. These two books were printed by Caxton 
before 1475, and are honored as the first printed books in English. 
He left for England the next year and set up his press close by 
the Benedictine Abbey at Westminster, where he began printing 
on a small scale near the end of 1476. 

The first fifty years of printing were extremely busy years for 
the pioneers. They faced and overcame difficulties of every nature. 
Before 1500 the casting of metal type and printing was going on 
in practically every country of Europe. Some cities became centers 
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of book-building, while others lay claim to a place in history be- 
cause they harbored the journeying printer, who, impelled by cir- 
cumstances or nomadism, carried his tools from town to town, like 
Heinrich Quentell of Cologne whose books can be traced to eight 
Italian towns in less than twenty years. The first fifty years were 
the most difficult, perhaps, but they were golden years of crafts- 
manship in a period noted for its rapid transition from the old to 
the new. This golden jubilee of printing will be more keenly 
appreciated after a careful study of its monuments, the incunabula, 
that will be exhibited and talked about during the Fifth Centenary 
celebration in 1950. 


II 
DoMINICANS AND EARLY PRINTING 


No one today denies the open-handed welcome Catholic scholars 
gave to the art of printing. Some individuals, it is true, at first 
looked with misgivings and even with suspicion on a process that 
reproduced handwriting as if by magic. Others, like the Abbot 
Trithemius of Spanheim, considered it a degeneration of the beauti- 
ful and artistic handlettered page. Writing to the Abbot Gerlach 
of Deutz he said: 

“A work written on parchment could be preserved for a 
thousand years, while it is probable that no volume printed 
on paper will last more than two centuries. Many important 
works have not been printed, and the copies required of these 
must be prepared by scribes. The scribe who ceases his work 
because of the invention of the printing press can be no true 
lover of books, in that, regarding only the present, he gives 
no due thought to the intellectual cultivation of his successors. 
The printer has no care for the beauty and the artistic form 
of books, while with the scribe this is a labour of love.’ 

There is much truth in the Abbot’s words, but they were intended 
chiefly to bolster up the spirit of a quickly waning profession, for 
the learned Abbot himself employed both press and pen for his 
own writings. The Popes of the time, such as Julius II and Leo 
X, like their predecessor, Nicholas V, were generous patrons of 
literature, religious and classic, as were many of the Cardinals, 
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Archbishops, Bishops, and the heads of Religious Orders. The 
scholarly interests of these prelates gave encouragement and in- 
spiration to the lesser clergy and to the laity to take up the novelty 
of the printed book, and by means of it disseminate learning and 
culture throughout the continent. 

Many of the first printers and publishers were ecclesiastics— 
clerics, secular priests, monks, and friars. Peter Schoeffer, Al- 
brecht Pfister, Ulric Zell, were clerics in Minor Orders who had 
served their apprenticeship under Gutenberg at Mainz. Sixtus 
Riessinger, a noted printer at Rome and Naples, was formerly a 
canon at the Strassburg Cathedral. He declined a bishopric in 
southern Italy in order to continue his craft. Conrad Sweynheim, 
Arnold Pannartz, and Andreas Frisner were German secular 
priests. The latter discontinued printing to teach theology at 
the University of Leipzig. A list of Italian priest-printers would 
include Antonio Zarotus at Milan, Bartholomeo de Libris and Lau- 
rentius de Morgianis at Florence, Bonetus Locatellus at Venice, 
and John Baptist Fargengus at Brescia. The Benedictine monks 
printed in their monasteries at Augsburg and Erfurt, besides 
hiring lay-printers to turn out their books at Subiaco, Westminster, 
Bamberg, Cluny, and elsewhere. The Brothers of the Common 
Life began printing in 1468 at Cologne, and then at Marienthal and 
Brussels. The Carthusian monks had presses in their houses at 
Parma, Cologne, Strassburg, and at Grypsholm in Sweden. The 
Carmelites printed at Geneva, Milan, and Metz; the Augustinians 
at Milan and at Schoonhoven in Holland. Two Dominican friars, 
Domenico da Pistoia and Pietro da Pisa, helped the Dominican 
nuns produce printed books at the Convent of San Jacopo da Ripoli 
at Florence.” 

The warm reception given the printing press was sponsored in 
no little way by the Religious Orders whose members had contri- 
buted by far the greater part of the literary output of the Middle 
Ages. It was in their scriptoria that the monastic scribe patiently 
copied the Fathers of the Church, the theological writings of con- 
temporary theologians, the classics, the processionals and missals, 
and delicately illuminated the vellum pages with fine pen-sprays of 
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ivy leaf and burnished gold; it was in their armaria that these 
treasures were kept for posterity, the books of the ancients as 
well as the manuscripts of their own teachers and writers, for they 
had a legend claustrum sine armario est quasi castrum sine arma- 
mentario (a cloister without a library is like a castle without an 
armory). The printing press now revolutionized the work of the 
scribe, and the Orders looked upon it as a great time-saver and 
the best way of multiplying their books. Felix Fabri Schmidt,’ 
of the Dominican Priory at Ulm, in his Historia Suevorum written 
about 1459, says that “no art that the world has known can be 
considered so worthy, so useful, so much esteemed, indeed, so 
divine as that which has now, through the Grace of God, been 
discovered in Mayence.’* Giinther Zainer, the first printer at 
Augsburg in 1468, was connected with the Chartreuse of Buxheim, 
and gave to its library many of his books. The Carthusian archives 
record his death in 1478.5 Melchior de Stanheim, Abbot of the 
Monastery of Saints Ulrich and Afra at Augsburg, acted as arbi- 
trator in the labor disputes between the printers Zainer and Johann 
Schussler and their engravers. This developed into an intimate 
friendship and the Abbot set up a press in the Monastery, bor- 
rowing or buying the type from Zainer, and five presses from 
Schussler. Later he increased the plant by five more presses made 
by a carpenter in the city for which he paid seven hundred and two 
florins, a considerable sum for that time.® 

A learned German bibliographer, Dr. Ernst Schulz, has pointed 
out that the frequency of finding theological and religious works 
in the lists of incunabula should not be monotonous nor uninterest- 
ing, for the student must remember that the great majority of all 
early books issued from minds imbued with orthodox Catholic 
thought. He says: 


“In a general way the literature of the so-called scholastic 
age, beginning with the year 1250, dominates the situation. . . 
Theologians of the Middle Ages and likewise the earliest schol- 
astics of the twelfth century, were seldom immortalized in 


*Quetif and Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum (Paris,_1719), I, 871. 

‘Quoted by Putnam, op. cit., I, 369. 

*Williamson, George C., “The Books of the Carthusians,” in Bibliographica, 
III (London, 1897), 213. 

*Oswald, op. cit., 53. Robert Proctor has an interesting account of this 
monastic press in his Bibliographical Essays (London, 1905), 73-88. 
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print. A single exception was that of St. Bernard, who, 
according to the number of printings, walks in the company 
of such of the younger authors as Albert the Great, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, or Antonius of Florence. . . . As regards 
the later theology contained in Incunabula, the preponderant 
role played by the Dominicans and Franciscans must be borne 
in mind. No other source will give so clear a picture of the 
powerful reign of these two orders, as the fact that nearly one- 
half of all books printed in the fifteenth century were either 
written or edited by Dominicans or Franciscans.”* 

Besides contributing a large share to the content matter of the 
early printed books, many Dominicans took an active part, not 
so pronounced, perhaps, as that of the Carthusians and Benedic- 
tines, but just as historically important, in the promotion of the 
press and the printed book. Every authority on the history of 
printing who refers to the introduction of printing into Italy in 
1464 says that Abbot Juan de Turrecremata or Torquemada of 
the Benedictine Monastery of Subiaco invited the priest-printers 
Conrad Sweynheim and Arnold Pannartz from Germany, to print 
books at the Monastery. Evidently the apparent inconsistency of 
making a Dominican cardinal a Benedictine Abbot in a Benedic- 
tine Community had not occurred to these writers, at least none of 
them have pointed out the fact that Juan de Torquemada was a 
Dominican. From the foundation of Subiaco or Sublaco in 505 
to 1388 the Lords Abbots of the Monastery were elected for life, 
as stipulated in the Rule of St. Benedict. From 1389 to 1454 
there were eight abbots manuali o curiali, that is, elected for a 
certain number of years, to govern the German monks who made 
up the Community of Subiaco, the last one being Guglielmo Abate 
who governed from 1446 to 1454. He was succeeded by Torque- 
mada, who, as Abate cardinale et commendatari, was given the 
abbacy as a benefice by the Holy See from 1455 to 1471.8 Begin- 
ning with 1455 to the end of 1513, the Abbots of Subiaco were 
appointed from the College of Cardinals.® After 1513, the Abbey 


"Collections of Incunabula and their Value for Scholars (Mt. Vernon, pri- 
vately printed, [1931?]). 

*Allodi, Dom Leone, O.S.B., Serie Cronologia degli Abati Sublacenci (Rome, 
1920), 145-151. 

“Fino al 1455 questi abati, detti percid curiali o manuali, quasi condotti 
per mano, non erano cardinali; ma desto quest’anno in poi esse furono mem- 
bri del S. Collegio, ed ebbe cosi original la Commenda. .. .” Lugano, Dom 
Placido, O.S.B., L’Italia Benedettina (Rome, 1929), 98. 
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had both regular Claustral Abbots and Cardinal Abbots in com- 
mendam. This prevailed until 1914 when the last two regular 
Abbots were made nullius and the present one is a Bishop. 

Ludwig von Pastor considers Juan de Torquemada the most 
learned member of the Sacred College and says that G. Voigt, a 
modern Protestant historian, regards him as the greatest theologian 
of his age.!° Torquemada was born in Vallodolid, Spain, 1388. 
When he joined the Order of Preachers in 1403, he was only fif- 
teen years old. Showing an unusual aptitude for theological 
studies and preaching, he was chosen to accompany his confrére, 
Louis of Vallodolid, to the Council of Constance in 1417. He was 
graduated from the University of Paris in 1424 as Doctor of The- 
ology, and then served terms as Prior in the Dominican convents 
at Vallodolid and at Toledo. Pope Eugene IV appointed him the 
thirtieth Master of the Sacred Palace by a Bull of October 30, 
1431.11. The same Pope ordered him to the Council of Basel in 
1432 as one of the theologians, where he distinguished himself by 
vigorously condemning the doctrines of Wycliff and Huss and 
speaking in favor of the Immaculate Conception. Here, too, he 
staunchly defended the right of the Holy See against those who 
would put the Council above the Pope.!* Again, when the prelates 
assembled for the Council of Ferrara, later transferred to Florence, 
Torquemada was there eloquently upholding the cause of Rome 
against the Greek schism, and for these acts of loyalty, Eugene IV 
called him “Defender of the Faith,’’?* and in recognition of his 
invaluable services on behalf of the Church, created him cardinal 
in 1439.14 

While attending the Council of Basel from 1432 to 1439, Tor- 
quemada was sent on several embassies for the Holy See. At one 


"Op. cit., II, 9. 

“Ripoli, F. T., O.P., and Bremond, A., O.P., ed., Bullarium Ordinis Praedi- 
catorum (Rome, 1729-1740), III, 81; also cf. Taurisano, Innocentius, O.P., 
Hierarchia Ordinis Praedicatorum (Rome, 1916), 46. 

“Mortier, op. cit., IV, 301. 

487 arousse, Pierre, Grand Dictionnaire Universel du X1Xe siécle (Paris 1876), 
XV, 316; for Torquemada and his work at the Councils of Basel and Ferrara, 
cf., Lederer, Stephan, Der Spanische Cardinal Johann von Torquemada (Frei- 
burg i.B., 1879), 102-166. 7 

*Ripoli and Bremond, op. cit., III, 208; Ciaconius, Alfons, O. P., Vitae et 
Res Gestae Pontificum Romanorum et S. R. E. Cardinalium (Rome, 1617), II, 
916; Gumbley, Walter, O. P. and Walz, Angelus M., “S. R. E. Cardinales ex 
Ord. Praed. Assumpti,” in Analecta Ordinis Praedicatorum, XXXIII (Rome, 


1925), 340. 
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time his duty was to negotiate peace between Charles VII of 
France and the English. At another time, in the early part of 
1438, he was entrusted with a delicate diplomatic mission to Ger- 
many,’® the purpose of which was to withdraw the German princes 
and ecclesiastics from the Council of Basel, or to have them remain 
in obedience to the Holy See. As papal nuncio he first visited 
Nuremberg, and in March, 1439, he represented the Pope at the 
Diet of Mainz.?® During this diplomatic tour of the German cities, 
Torquemada may have received some inkling of Gutenberg’s ex- 
periments with movable type, for it was just about this time, ac- 
cording to many writers, that Gutenberg began his work ‘in earnest. 
It seems very probable that Cardinal Torquemada made the ac- 
quaintance of men at this time who were associated sooner or later 
with the first practical printing press. He would be interested 
naturally in such an enterprise as a means of promoting piety and 
doctrine, for he had already written a number of devotional, script- 
ural and theological works.17 A keen student of the times and alert 
to anything affecting the Church, Torquemada was a modernist in 
the sense of being a progressive and a promoter of church unity 
and tranquility. His incessant travels to France, Germany, and 
Italy, from 1440 to 1462, would keep him in touch with the progress 
of the press in the cities where he was very well known, Mainz, 
Nuremberg, and Strassburg, after printing had passed its supreme 
test with the first Latin Bible in 1454. Foreseeing the unlimited 
possibilities of this novel invention, Torquemada extended a wel- 
come hand to the two priest-printers from Germany, Sweynheim 
and Pannartz, as they crossed the Alps after the sacking of Mainz 
in 1462. He took them under his protection and aided them 
‘financially.18 He established them in the Abbey of Subiaco as 
the most logical place, first because they would feel at home among 
the large number of German Benedictines there, and secondly be- 
cause a Benedictine monastery with its traditional scriptorium was 
the most favorable place for producing a book, either written or 
printed. This was in 1464.!° Their first book was a grammar for 


*Ripoli and Bremond, op. cit., III, 235, 111. 

*Quetif and Echard, op. cit., I, 838. 

“Cf., Lederer, op. cit., “Torquemada’s weiters literarische Thatigkeit; sein 
Wirken als Cardinal von 1450 bis zu seinem Tode,” 261-270. 

*Mortier, op. cit., V, 24. 

"William Dana Orcutt, “the historian of the Book,” devotes a very in- 
teresting chapter, “In Quest of Sweynheym and Pannartz,” in his The Magic of 
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boys called Donatus pro Puerulis which does not exist now. It 
is believed their second volume De Oratore of Cicero was also 
printed in 1464, although a few years later when they petitioned 
Pope Sixtus IV for more benefices to defray their rising ex- 
penses, they gave precedence to the De Divinis Institutionibus of 
Lactantius. The De Oratore has a water-mark in its paper show- 
ing a cardinal’s hat, and a pair of shears.2° In 1467 Sweynheim 
and Pannartz moved their equipment to the house of Pietro and 
Francesco Massimo in Rome. 

Another German printer, Ulrich Hahn, began printing in Rome 
this same year at the invitation of Cardinal Torquemada.*! His 
first publication was the Cardinal’s Meditationes Vitae Christi, a 
book of thirty-four leaves with thirty-one wood-cut illustrations 
of the life of Christ. It is an extremely rare book. It is the first 
illustrated book in Italy, and it took nearly twenty years more 
before illustrations became general in this country.** The thirty- 
one illustrations were copied from the frescoes in the Chapel of 
the Annunciation which Torquemada had helped to build and 
decorate at the Dominican Church of S. Marie sopra Minerva.** 
So enthusiastic was the noted English connoisseur, Thomas Frog- 
nall Dibdin, after seeing a copy, that he wrote: “What a day was 
that in the bibliographical annals of my humble life when I first 
beheld the Turrecremata of 1467! What neither Maittaire, nor 
the De Bures, nor Marchand, nor his annotator, the Abbé Mercier 
de Leger, nor Meerman, nor Heincken, nor Audiffredi, nor San- 
tander, nor Brunet had ever beheld, I have seen and closely ex- 


the Book (Boston, 1930), to Subiaco and its first press. Although he falls into 
the common error of thinking Torquemada a Benedictine Abbot, the chapter 
has an appealing note because Orcutt went to Subiaco himself in search of 
tradition and relics of these two printers and found nothing. The Abbot who 
conducted him around the monastery sensed his disappointment, for after Or- 
cutt had questioned the oldest monks who were more familiar with the history 
of the place, the Abbot said to him: “You know more about these ancient 
printers than they do. They can tell you nothing, but they will know more 
after you have left.” 

*"Orcutt, William Dana, The Book in Italy (New York, 1928), 32. Various 
forms of an ecclesiastical hat with tassels was an exclusive Italian water-mark in 
paper as far back as 1309. Having examined these designs in Briquet, C. M., 
Les Filigranes (Leipzig, 1923), nos. 3353-3517, and the article “chapeau,” in 
the same work, it seems that writers have mistaken the strings and tassels for 
a pair of shears. 

“Mortier, op. cit., V, 24. 

“Lone, op. cit., 39. 

*Berthier, J. J., O.P., L’£glise de la Minerve a Rome (Rome, 1910), 94-109. 
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amined! The decorations are in outline, rudely conceived and still 
more rudely executed, probably by Hahn himself.” Hahn 
printed about three more editions of the same volume. Until his 
death in 1468, Torquemada remained a liberal and generous patron 
of the press. Before the end of the century, many editions of his 
works had been printed and reprinted. “As a writer, Torquemada 
dealt with almost all the questions which in his day agitated the 
Church; he was the leader of the literary reaction in favor of 
the Papacy.”’*® 

Beside the historical role played by this great Dominican Car- 
dinal during the early period of printing, can be placed the very 
prominent part taken by a Dominican printing press set up at 
Florence in 1474. Some random collectors of incunabula in the 
seventeenth century were puzzled by the imprint Apud S. Jacobum 
de Ripoli in a few of the old books they had gathered together. 
Upon investigation it was discovered that they had been printed 
at a Convent of Dominican nuns in Florence. The nuns had 
resided formerly in a little convent on the piana di Ripoli outside 
of Florence, but when they moved into the city on the via della 
Scala, they kept the name of the old foundation.2® About 1474, 
two Dominicans, Fra Domenico da Pistoia and Fra Pietro da 
Pisa,** probably lay-Brothers, set up the third printing press at 
Florence in the Convent with the knowledge of the art they had 
acquired at Rome, Venice, and Milan. A German printer, Johann 
Petri, gave them valuable help. By 1476 they were ready to pro- 
duce in a small way a few books made from Gothic type. Then they 
bought matrices for a font of Roman letters for ten gold florins, 
and in 1478 a goldsmith engraved for them two new faces of 
Roman type and one of Gothic, for which they paid him one hun- 
dred and ten livres. Another Florentine goldsmith in 1481 made 
for them one hundred small letters, three large letters and three 
other engravings for the decoration of their books.** These Dom- 
inicans began work in 1476 with seven presses, twenty-five nuns 
serving as compositors, and Domenico and Pietro working the 


“Quoted by Orcutt, op. cit., 40. 

*Pastor, op. cit., II, 9. 

“Palmer, Samuel, General History of Printing (London, 1732), 195, 196. 

*“Quetif and Echard, op. cit., I, 855. 

*De Vinne, Theodore Low, Notable Printers of Italy in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1910), 127, note. 
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presses and acting as business managers. The nuns received fif- 
teen livres a month for their services. This is the first record of 
women setting up type. “From this office, during the years 1476 
to 1484, volumes were issued which became famous in the annals 
of Florentine printing.””® 

Fra Domenico kept a diary in which he entered, day by day, the 
expenses of the establishment and other items of printing interest. 
It shows that the metals used in casting type were about the same 
as those used today, steel, brass, copper, tin, lead, and iron wire. 
The tin and lead, with some antimony added, was used for letters, 
and the other metals for molds. From this manuscript diary we 
learn the cost of paper, the composition of inks, the wages paid, 
the price of books and other valuable information. The book is 
now preserved in the Magliabecchi Library at Florence, and is 
treasured as a document of rare value by all writers on printing.®® 
It is the only fifteenth century record that gives an intimate in- 
sight into the print shop of that period. 

The first book printed on the Ripoli press in 1476 was the 
popular grammar of Donatus. None of the four hundred copies 
printed now exist. The next book was the Legenda della B. Cate- 
rina da Siena and then a Confessionale of St. Antoninus of Flor- 
ence. This latter book was made to the order of Zenobi, a 
book-dealer and publisher, who furnished the paper for one hun- 
dred copies and paid one hundred and ten livres for the completed 
work.*!' Other Florentine printers and publishers had pleasant 
business dealings with this Dominican press. Antonio Miscomi 
patronized it, and in 1479 Don Ippolito printed the Confessiones of 
St. Augustine on it. The yearly production has been estimated 
as follows: 1476, one book; 1477, nine books; 1478, ten books; 
1479, five books; 1480, nine books; 1481, nine books; 1482, five 
books ; 1483, six books; and fourteen books without name or date, 
but supposed to be from this press.*? Other authorities variously 


"Orcutt, op. cit., 136. 

*Fineschi, Vincenzo, Notizie Storiche sopra la Stamperia di Ripoli (Florence, 
1781), contains the more noteworthy parts of the diary. The latest and best 
book is Nesi, E., Il Diario della Stamperia di Ripoli (Florence, 1903) ; also cf., 
Bologna, P., La Stamperia Fiorentina del monasterio di S. Jacopo di Ripoli e le 
sue edizioni (Turin, 1893). 

"De Vinne, op. cit., 127, note. 

“Burger, Konrad, The Printers and Publishers of the XVth Century, appen- 
dix to Copinger, W. A., Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium. . . (London, 1926). 
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estimate the total number of books from sixty-nine to one hundred. 
The Ripoli press was undoubtedly the largest monastic printing 
house before 1520. 

Before the close of the fifteenth century, Dominican influence 
on printing was again more keenly felt in Florence than elsewhere 
by the foresight of Girolamo Savonarola. Printing was no longer 
a mere experiment by 1492, but was being perfected to a sur- 
prising degree. The value of the press as a means of spreading 
propaganda and arousing interest in a cause was acknowledged in 
Mainz as early as 1462, as we have already noticed. Savonarola 
was not slow to appreciate the fact that the printed word could 
have as much effect, if not more at times, as the spoken word. He 
drove home the lessons of his impassioned sermons by publishing 
them in whole or in part together with other religious treatises of 
deep spiritual significance. “The personality of this great preacher 
carried the masses completely off their feet, and his sermons in 
the form of printed and illustrated tracts, were sold literally by 
the thousands. The frenzied people piled their secular volumes 
high in the public squares and watched the destruction of their 
hitherto treasured books with the gratified satisfaction of mar- 
om 

From 1491 until his death at the stake in 1498, nearly forty of 
his books and tracts were issued at Florence and repeatedly re- 
printed. Perhaps no other contemporaneous writer had so many 
of his works published during his own life time. He had hardly 
finished his eloquent and burning discourses when they were in 
the press. On November 2, 1496, he preached a soul-stirring ser- 
mon on death in St. Mark’s. It was taken down in shorthand by 
Lorenzo Violi and immediately published by Bartolomeo de Libris 
with the title, Predica dell’arte del bene morire.®* Nearly all of 
his works are nothing more than short pamphlets or treatises on 
humility, prayer, the love of Christ, and truth. They were partly 
ascetical and mystical, partly religious and prophetical, and often 
entirely moral works, but always filled with manifestations of a 
deeply religious heart, for “his sole aspiration was towards God, 


“Orcutt, op. cit., 144. 
“Pollard, Alfred W., Early Illustrated Books (London, 1926), 113. E. von 
Rath edited a facsimile edition of this book in Berlin, 1926. 
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and his sole desire to make the world share in the blessedness of 
his hopes.”*® 
Few of Savonarola’s printed tracts did not contain at least one 
picture or fitting illustration, and in their effective use he was far 
ahead of his time. The powerful appeal of his text was greatly 
enhanced by the psychological illustration, the simplest way of 
gaining and holding attention.. That he used these attractive pic- 
tures in his works “is the best refutation,” says one writer, “of the 
popular belief that the reformer’s influence was wholly hostile to 
the interests of art, though the number of artists who reckoned 
themselves, formally or informally, among his followers should 
have sufficed to prevent the belief growing up.”*® 
Antonio Miscomini printed the Tractato dell’Amore di Jesu 
Cristo of twenty-eight leaves on May 17, 1492, and again in June 
of the same year. The title was arranged like a cross: 
Trac 
tato 
dello, 
Amore di Jesu Cristo Composto 
da frate Hieronymo de Ferrara 
dell’ 
ordine 
de frati 
predicatori 
di San Marco di 
FIRENZE 
On the back of the title page is a Crucifixion wood-cut, with the 
Blessed Mother and St. John standing by the Cross. On June 30, 
the same printer got out the Tractato dell’Umilta of fourteen 
leaves. This bore a large title-cut of the dead Christ before the 
Cross, an angel supporting each arm. Miscomini also published the 
tract on prayer, October 20, 1492, with a picture of the Agony in 
the Garden. The De Simplicitate Christianae Vitae, printed Aug- 
ust 28, 1496, has a picture on the first leaf showing a Dominican, 
Savonarola himself perhaps, writing in his cell, an hour-glass and 
a crucifix at his side, and his books and black cappa scattered on 
a table. Another picture has Savonarola in the pulpit preaching 


®Villari, Pasquale, Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola (London, 1888), 
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to the multitude. “The unconscious skill with which these unpre- 
tentious woodcuts convey their message has given them a high 
place in the annals of artistic expression.”** It was by means of 
these printed tracts, picturesque and unequalled in language and in 
illustration, which he published and republished six years before 
his death, that Savonarola carried the crowd with him; “for he 
rose daily higher in the estimation of the learned and the affection 
of the people.”* 

Before concluding with Savonarola and his close association 
with early Italian printing, another instance of his keen evaluation 
of the book and his love for truth cannot be passed over. To him 
the book was the indispensable thesaurus of knowledge, a power- 
ful means of convincing others, an arsenal of facts for instructing 
the ignorant or for confuting and silencing the conceit of the 
learned. Hence when Florence was in danger of losing the cele- 
brated Medician Library that had been deposited in the Dominican 
convent of St. Mark, Savonarola and the Friars mortgaged prac- 
tically everything they owned for two thousand florins and kept 
the library intact. Otherwise the precious volumes would be scat- 
tered or fall into foreign hands. He placed this invaluable collec- 
tion in the convent library, the only public institution of its kind 
at the time, where it could be of service to the Florentines. “Here, 
then,” says Villari, Savonarola’s biographer, “is historical proof 
that the supposed enemy of the ancients, the barbarous destroyer 
of manuscripts and works of art, not only devoted the last remnant 
of his convent’s property, but likewise burdened the community 
with a very heavy debt, in order to preserve to art and science the 
marvellous collection of Greek and Latin codices and the unrivalled 
treasure of miniatures.’’®® 

By way of conclusion it may be interesting to mention an inci- 
dent in the career of the Dominicans at Leipzig. One of the Nu- 
remburg priest-printers, Andreas Frisner du Wunsiedel, had 
assisted Johann Sensenschmidt for several years before going into 
the business for himself in 1478. He studied at the University of 
Leipzig for some time, and after obtaining his degree of Master 


“Winship, op. cit., 56. For more details of these and other Florentine wood- 
cuts, cf., Gruyer, G., Les Illustrations des écrits de Jéromes Savonarola pub- 
liés en Italie au XVe et au XVIe siécle (Paris, 1879). 

*Villari, op. cit., 117. 
"Op. cit., 494. 
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of Arts, he returned to printing. His cousin, Erasmus Frisner* 
was a student at the University at the same time. He was gradu- 
ated at an early age and then joined the Order of Preachers at 
Leipzig. His unusual talents for theology and philosophy and his 
facility in writing enabled him to produce several books before he 
was twenty-seven. These he turned over to his cousin Andreas 
for printing. This must have kept the Frisner press going when 
other business was dull, but it did not last very long, for Andreas 
Frisner was called back to teach theology at the University, taking 
all his printing equipment with him. Samuel Palmer, in his quaint 
General History of Printing, continues the story: 

“By his (Andreas’) laft will which he made at Rome in 
1504, he left a noble legacy for the erection of a college at 
Wunfiedel, for the education and maintenance of young stu- 
dents of the family of the Frifner’s which they enjoy to this 
day ; he left them alfo his Historia Lombardica which he had 
printed whilft at Leipzig. He likewife bequeathed all his 
printing materials to the convent of the Dominicans of Leip- 
zig, and expreffes himfelf thus: Item, I leave my iron cheft, 
preffes, inftruments and other utenfils and materials for print- 
ing, together with twenty florens rhenifh to pray for my soul 
and for buying the monks a better dinner than they ufed to 
have in the Prior’s refectory—the day when they perform my 
obfequies. What ufe the monks made of the printing preff, 
&c, I can no where find.’’*! 

Closely allied to the new art of printing was the older one of 
binding, and in this, too, members of the Order of Preachers 
showed exceptional skill. “There were several interesting bind- 
eries among the Dominican houses,” says E. P. Goldschmidt in his 
Gothic and Renaissance Book Bindings. “The Franciscans never 
cared much for books or libraries and prided themselves on their 
poverty in this as in other respects.”4* The most noted of these 
Dominican binderies were located at Bamberg, Frankfort, and 
Vienna. The latter is better known because of the initials W.P.W. 
stamped on the books at Wien, or Vienna.** 

These and other traditions of early printing have followed the 


“Quetif and Echard, I, 892. 

“Op. cit., 203. 

“(London, 1928), I, 12. 

“Idem. cf., nos. 9, 43, 44, for description and plates of Dominican bindings 
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Dominican Order down the centuries. In 1512, the Dominican 
Archbishop of Seville, Diego De Deza, had the diocesan decrees 
and statutes printed on his private press. Some years later, about 
1539, Dominican friars operated one of the earliest presses in Mex- 
ico.** Today at Fribourg, Switzerland, Dominican Sisters of the 
Third Order carry on the work initiated by the Dominican Nuns 
at Florence, in 1468. This foundation, known as L’Oeuvre de 
Saint Paul, was established by the late Joachim Berthier, O.P., 
especially for the purpose of turning out Catholic books and 
papers. The Dominican Press at Ditchling, Sussex County, 
England, imitates the craft of the fifteenth century with hand made 
paper and hand made press work. Lay Brothers of the Canadian 
Province of Saint Dominic print Dominican reviews at Montreal, 
and their confréres at Bologna are engaged in printing the books of 
the Studio Domenicano recently founded for research work. With 
a plant equipped for every printing need at Somerset, Ohio, and a 
smaller press and bindery at the Dominican House of Studies at 
the Catholic University, the Province of St. Joseph has been ac- 
tively engaged in the apostleship of the press for over fifty years. 


III 
INCUNABULA IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Because of the many collections of early printed books, the 
United States now ranks about third among the nations of the 
world. A Census of Fifteenth Century Books Owned in America’ 
reveals the fact that up to 1918, there were 6,640 separate incun- 
abula titles in the possession of 169 libraries and 246 private collec- 
tors. Duplicates brought the total up to 13,200 copies. A second 
Census now being compiled has recorded about 9,000 incunabula 
registered in this country since 1918.? 

Since the book has ever been “the most faithful reflection of the 
period in which it was written and illustrated,” it is the good for- 


“Cf. Garcia Icazbalceta, J., Bibliografia Mexicana del siglo XVI (Mexico, 
1886) ; O’Daniel, Rev. V. F., O.P., “Early Dominican Printing Press in Mexico,” 
in The Dominican Year Book (Washington, 1907). 

“Cf., “Fribourg, Switzerland, and the Nun Printers” in Rosary Magazine, 
XI (December, 1897), 570. 

*George Parker Winship, editor (New York, 1919). 
*Stillwell, op. cit., 47. , 
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tune of America to possess in these fifteenth century books scat- 
tered from coast to coast a rich thesaurus of medieval learning. 
The facilities for research work in the Middle Ages have been aug- 
mented to such a degree in America during the past two or three 
decades, that it is no longer necessary for the student to go to the 
libraries of Europe. For in the venerable pages that have come 
down to us from 1455 one may visualize the early printer strug- 
gling with his movable type and handmade presses; he may watch 
the gradual improvement and refinement in the workmanship and 
selection of authors as the reading public became more fastidious ; 
he will see Europe at play as well as at church, in business and in 
war, as well as in the scholar’s solitude. And thus he will learn 
medieval culture from the most substantial and best preserved 
relics of the Middle Ages themselves. For a critical erudition of 
early texts, the scholar must consult the manuscripts of the authors 
together with the early printed editions. The study of incunabula 
is not and should not be merely a hobby for the connoisseur, or a 
matter of desultory observation. It is rather a science allied to 
paleography, using its own laws, rules and criticism that make it 
a real value to historical studies and sets it apart with an educa- 
tional character of its own. 

America’s interest in the “cradle of printing” goes back to 1723 
at least, when Harvard Library published its first catalogue, list- 
ing about twelve incunabula. A small number of these rare books 
straggled from time to time into the hands of a few private 
libraries with little or no plan or purpose in their formation until 
around 1850, when Mr. James Lenox had purchased America’s 
first copy of the Forty-two Line Bible at the unheard of price of 
$3,000. The rise of incunabula in value may be gauged by the 
fact that the same copy of this Gutenberg Bible on vellum now 
exhibited in the Library of Congress cost Dr. Vollbehr $375,000. 

Two centers of bibliographical research are now located on the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts respectively. The Huntington Library at 
San Marino, California, offers the student more than 5,545 titles 
to work upon—the largest collection in the United States; the 
Library of Congress in the District of Columbia permits access to 
4,545 incunabula. According to Mr. Frederick W. Ashley, chief 
assistant librarian, the Library of Congress is now among the 
twelve libraries of the world having the largest number of these 
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rare books. Supplementing these two centers there are many 
libraries, public and private, specializing more or less in certain 
subjects or certain phases of early printing. The Army Medical 
Library in Washington, for instance, the Library of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia, the Boston Medical Society, and 
the John Crerar Library in Chicago, have concentrated their at- 
tention on early medical books.* Bibles are the forte of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary and the New York Public Library. 
The Hispanic Society collects Spanish incunabula ; Harvard, those 
of Savonarola; the Pierpont Morgan Library, liturgical works and 
the classics. Other treasures of book-lore are to be found at the 
Grolier Club in New York, the Catholic University of America, 
Columbia, Yale, Cornell, the University of Michigan, and in the 
various libraries of the Religious Orders and seminaries. The 
Annmary Brown Memorial in Providence, Rhode Island, displays 
several hundred selected books of the late General Rush C. Hawk- 
ins, one of the outstanding bibliophiles of America, in which “one 
may visualize typographically the diffusion of the printing art as it 
spread from town to town after the sack of Mainz, and compare 
variations of type and composition.’”* Up to 1925, one hundred 
and fifty public institutions in the United States, not to mention 
the private libraries, were engaged in collecting the rare books of 
the early presses. 

It will be seen from this brief survey that America has a goodly 
portion, invaluable and representative, of the much coveted fif- 
teenth century books. It is more evident when one considers that 
the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke,® a gigantic and scholarly 
undertaking, edited by a committee of German bibliographers, had 
catalogued by March, 1920, 37,639 incunabula known to exist all 
over the world. Of these 4,077 have been registered and described 


*In the Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine, VI (June, 1930), 
will be found an interesting and informative article on medical incunabula, 
together with a check list of these books in the Army Medical Library. Mr. 
Herman Ralph Mead published “Incunabula Medica in the Huntington Library,” 
in The Huntington Library Bulletin, May, 1931. This has been reprinted by 
the Harvard University Press. Another list is the Catalogue of Incunabula in 
the Library of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia (New York, 1919). 
All of these have many volumes attributed to St. Albert the Great, and several 
of the works of St. Thomas. 

‘Stillwell, op. cit., 17. 

°(Leipzig, 1925, vol. I; 1926, vol. II; 1928, vol. III; 1930, vol. IV). 
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in the four volumes published to date. It will take another quarter 
of a century to finish the work. 

It seems but natural and fitting that Washington, the nation’s 
capital, should be second among American collections with its 
4,545 varied specimens of fifteenth century presses in the Library 
of Congress. Three separate collections make up this total; the 
Library’s own deposit of over six hundred volumes which had its 
nucleus in a few volumes purchased nearly a hundred years ago 
and increased intermittently from year to year; 840 of the John 
Boyd Thacher collection; and 3,000 from the Vollbehr collection, 
bought by the United States Government in 1930 for $1,500,000.® 

Heretofore, Congress appropriated sparingly for the acquisition 
of private libraries of national interest. It passed a special enact- 
ment in 1817 for the purchase of nearly 6,500 books in the library 
of Thomas Jefferson for $23,950, and in 1867 it appropriated 
$100,000 for the Peter Force collection of Americana.* At other 
times it passed up splendid opportunities to obtain books and manu- 
scripts of American and European interest. For this attitude it 
has been criticized in the past. But when it authorized the Libra- 
rian of Congress to acquire the Peter Force Library of 6,000 vol- 
umes, and then realized the tremendous value of the few hundred 
incunabula in this collection, it has made special appropriations 
lately for other works of like nature. 

After the death of Mr. John Boyd Thacher, former Mayor of 
Albany, N. Y., in 1909, Mrs. Thacher entrusted to the Library of 
Congress on April 27, 1910, all the incunabula collected by her 
husband during the latter part of the nineteenth century. It was 
Mr. Thacher’s hobby to gather early printed books, autographs, 
Columbiana, and books on the French Revolution. By 1899 he had 
copies of books representing five hundred presses of the fifteenth 
century. Of the 840 imprints in this collection, some of them 
duplicates, 800 appear in Ludwig Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographi- 
cum.8 Mr. Frederick W. Ashley prepared a carefully collated 
catalogue of this invaluable collection in 1915,° incorporating the 





*Public, no. 533—71st Congress, House of Representatives Bill 12696; also 
cf., The Congressional Record, February 7, 1930, for the speech of Representa- 
tive Ross A. Collins, who introduced and sponsored this bill. 

"Report of the Librarian of Congress (Washington, 1930), 51. 

®(Stuttgart, 1826-1838). 

*Catalogue of the John Boyd Thacher Collection of Incunabula (Washington, 
1915). 
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bibliographical information Mr. Thacher had noted on his cards. 
The Library now owns this collection of incunabula outright. 
Forty-two Dominican writers with one hundred and seventeen of 
their books, are represented in the Thacher collection. 

What will undoubtedly remain the magnificent gesture of Con- 
gress, for book-lovers and scholars at least, is its acquisition of the 
Vollbehr collection of 3,000 incunabula and the Gutenberg Bible on 
vellum. All bibliophiles admit that this collection is worth two or 
three times the sum paid for it. With the exception of the Hunt- 
ington collection, this one is twice the size of any other in America. 
It contains works on religion, astronomy, medicine, natural science, 
law—both civil and canon, geography, cosmography, games, cook- 
ery, history, philosophy, literature, travel, military and naval sci- 
ence, sermons, drawing and writing. About 200 could not be 
duplicated at any price, and many of them are not known to exist 
elsewhere. Three hundred are early classics; 424 are first edi- 
tions ; 450 are not mentioned in Hain’s standard bibliography ; 100 
were printed between 1450 and 1470. Some are ponderous tomes 
and still attached to the chains that protected them against theft in 
the cloister libraries. Others are small and fragile, containing 
beautiful miniatures and other illuminations made, perhaps, for 
some prince or princess. The bindings, wood-cuts, hand-made 
rubrications of each book, are in themselves subjects for endless 
study and inquiry, since they are the work of master craftsmen 
who, in the sheer delight of creating, often forgot to sign their 
names.!° 

In a radio address on September 26, 1931, Mr. Ashley spoke of 
the transportation of this collection from New York City with all 
the care and precaution of a shipment of gold. “Within a week 
after the act of July 3 became a law,” he said, “the 3,000 incun- 
abula, each of them at least 430 years old, had been brought down 
from New York in armored motor trucks. The trip was made at 
night over the less frequented roads and the valuable cargo came 
through unmolested. The cases were sent up at once to the Rare 
Book Room at the top of the Library, opened.up, and the contents 
checked. Three weeks were spent on the checking, for the 3,000 


*An interesting account of this Vollbehr collection and the man responsible 
for it is the article by E. Paul Saunders, “Dr. Vollbehr puts ‘Incunabula’ into 
American public’s vocabulary,” in the Nation’s Capital Magazine (May, 1931). 
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books are in Latin, German, French, Spanish, Dutch, Bohemian, 
Danish, Swedish, Russian, and Czechoslovak.” 

If we add to these three collections of incunabula in the Library, 
the 518 in the Army medical library in Washington which also 
belong to the Government, and the others at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and the Catholic University with its neighboring Religious 
houses, the nation’s Capital offers for public inspection thousands 
of beautiful and rare examples of nearly 900 different presses 
from 1450 to 1500, the products of about 200 towns during the 
same period. This is truly representative, for 259 European 
towns had printing presses before the end of the fifteenth century. 

Perhaps at this time, encouraged by the wealth of material at 
hand in the libraries of Europe and of America, the fifteenth cen- 
tury books are more minutely and successfully studied than the 
books of any other period. And in their study, the student finds 
much satisfaction and valuable information. All this has been 
made possible through the foresight and generosity of such men as 
Vollbehr, Thacher, Hoe, Hawkins, Harper, Huntington, John Pier- 
pont Morgan, Walters, and other men of like interests who invested 
in fifteenth century books, not because of financial profits, but 
because they were thrilled at the sight and touch of a rare book, 
perhaps the only one of its kind in the world, and with its close 
association to men who lived five hundred years ago. 

Previous to 1650 these books received scant attention. Anyone 
who enters the field today should know at least the chief books 
about books. The first bibliography of any worth was /ncunabula 
Typographiae by Cornelius Beughem in 1688. It gives the names 
and short accounts of the authors, but omits the names of printers. 
From 1719 to 1741, Michael Maittair published a more pretentious 
work entitled Annales Typographici. This was followed in 1793 
by Georg W. F. Panzer’s large work with the same title. The 
Reverend Thomas Frognall Dibdin published a catalogue of the 
Earl of Spencer’s library as the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, a work 
which has been described as gossipy, pedantic, and inaccurate. 
Modern bibliography of incunabula begins with Ludwig Hain’s 
Repertorium Bibliographicum of 1826. Walter A. Copinger pub- 
lished his Supplement to this in 1895 to 1902, and Deitrich Reich- 
ling supplemented both Hain and Copinger with his Appendices in 
1905 to 1911. Henry Bradshaw, librarian of the University of 
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Cambridge, introduced a “natural history method” of studying 
early printing. His arrangement was by countries, towns, presses, 
and imprints, all in chronological order. Robert Proctor used this 
chronological place-entry system in 1898 in his Index to the Early 
Printed Books in the British Museum. It is still used in the Cata- 
logue of Books Printed in the XVth Century now in the British 
Museum, begun in 1908. The Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, 
now in progress, brings to a focus the results of all the painstaking 
researches of these former bibliographers. It has been planned 
along the most scientific and scholarly lines and has received the 
hearty cooperation of savants in every country. The latest note- 
worthy American contribution is the handy and very serviceable 
bibliography of bibliographies by Miss Margaret B. Stillwell, en- 
titled Incunabula and Americana. 


IV 
DoMINICAN INCUNABULA IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


In the appended check-list of Dominican incunabula to be found 
in the Library of Congress there is a total of 527 different editions 
of the works of sixty-seven Dominican writers. Add to this the 
seventy-four duplicates, the two volumes classified under “Anony- 
mous,” the four books pertaining to Dominican liturgy, and the 
sum total is 607 items. The content matter of these books touch 
upon nearly every phase in the field of medieval knowledge— 
philosophy, theology, scripture, canon law, science, piety, geo- 
graphy, history, travel, and biography. Although this is but a 
sectional division of one large collection of incunabula, it seems 
to be representative of the vast literary activity of the Dominicans 
during the Middle Ages, reflecting in some degree the spirit of 
the Order, contemplata aliis tradere. The fifteenth century printers 
found in the writings of these friars perennial wells of rich 
erudition into which they dipped frequently to supply the popular 
demand. 

St. Thomas appropriately heads the list with one hundred and 
three volumes. Over two hundred editions of his works came 
from the early presses of the fifteenth century... The Census of 


*Michelitsch, Anton, Thomdas-Schriften. Untersuchungen iiber die Schriften 
Thomas von Aquino (Graz, 1913), 200. 
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Fifteenth Century Books Owned in America lists 229 volumes 
of the early printed works of the Angelic Doctor at the end of 
1918. This number has considerably increased by this time. 
Brown University at Providence, has a copy of the Summa de 
articulis fidei et ecclesiae sacramentis, the first printed book of St. 
Thomas. It is attributed to Gutenberg’s press about 1460. A 
copy of the first complete Summa Theologica is in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library. Michael Wenssler of Basel printed it in 1488. 
The Library of Congress has a rare and extraordinary edition of 
the Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas printed by Peter Schoeffer 
at Mainz in 1467. This is a large folio printed with beautiful 
Gothic type on 257 vellum leaves, two columns and fifty-nine lines 
to a page. It is of exceptional interest not only because it is on 
vellum, but because it is the first dated edition of St. Thomas’ 
first published work. There was an earlier edition of this same 
work about 1466, probably from the press of Johann Mentelin at 
Strassburg. This claim is supported by a copy existing and bear- 
ing the manuscript date of 1466 on one of the leaves. 

The Catena Aurea of St. Thomas printed in Rome by Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz in 1470, consists of two folio volumes; part 
I has 324 leaves; part II has 344 leaves. There are forty-six 
long lines to the page. These two volumes are notable for the 
great beauty of the hand illuminated borders, the capital initial 
letters, and the exquisite miniatures. The work is printed 
throughout in the distinctly Roman letter which these first printers 
in Italy adopted after discarding their first font of semi-Gothic 
type. The Super Secundo Libro Sententiarum printed by Heinrich 
Quentell at Cologne in 1481 is a large folio work of 338 leaves 
in Gothic type. Each page is divided into two columns of thirty- 
nine or forty lines to a page. The initial letter S has been illumin- 
ated with extreme care. It represents St. Thomas in his Dominican 
habit, book in his hand, and a dove at his ear. The book is 
remarkable for the many illuminated miniatures and woodcuts. 
Dr. Vollbehr noted on his card that “this is generally considered 
as one of the most beautifully illustrated books of the fifteenth 
century.” ; 

The first edition of the Quodlibetales was printed in Rome 
about 1470, and is attributed to the press of Georgius Lauer be- 
cause of the resemblance of type. The first edition of the Summa 
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Contra Gentiles appeared in Rome about 1476 from the press of 
Franz Renner, under the title of De Veritate Catholicae Fidei 
contra errores infidelium, sive summa catholicae fidei. This is a 
quarto of 285 leaves printed in two columns of forty-two lines in 
Gothic type. Spaces were left blank for the rubricator to fill in 
the initial letters. 

Between 1450 and 1500 nearly every important work of the 
Angelic Doctor had been printed. Some of his smaller treatises 
appeared in one volume with the title Opuscula, the first edition of 
which was printed about 1480. Five more editions came out 
before the end of the century, that of Bonetus Locatellus at 
Venice is considered the most complete and is also noted for its 
very striking typography. This was finished December 22, 1498. 
It has three hundred and forty-one folio pages printed in Gothic 
type. Other minor works previously unheard of, were published 
during these fifty years cloaked under the name and authority of 
St. Thomas. Some of them are plainly spurious, while the au- 
thenticity of others has been doubtful.2 Among the pseudo- 
Thomistic writings in the collection of incunabula in the Library 
of Congress are De Humanitate Christi, Confessionale, Libelli oc- 
cultorum naturae effectum, and De Arte et Vero Modo Praedi- 
candi. 

The latter work had a great vogue, going through twelve editions 
during the fifteenth century. The Library of Congress has four 
editions. The first edition of this interesting little work appeared 
at Nuremberg about 1473 without any indication of where, when, 
or by whom it was printed. The Paderborn edition of 1474, 
printed at Louvain, has six leaves or twelve pages with a woodcut 
of St. Thomas. Kunne’s edition is a quarto of eleven leaves. It 
was the fourth book printed at Memmingen.* 

Next to the works of St. Thomas in any collection, should be 
placed those of his learned teacher, St. Albert the Great, whose 
writings “represent, perhaps more fully than those of any other 
man, the round of knowledge and intellectual interest attracting 


*For the authentic writings of St. Thomas, cf., Mandonnet, P., O. P., Des 
Ecrits Authentiques de Saint Thomas d’Aquin (Fribourg, 1910); Grabmann, 
M., Die Echten Schriften des hl. Thomas von Aquin (Minster, 1920). 

*For a critical evaluation of this edition, cf., McGovern, John, O.P., “A 
Medieval Manual for Preachers,” in Ecclessiastical Review, LXX (1924), 299. 
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the attention of western Europe in the thirteenth century.”* 
There are fifty-seven incunabula of this latest Doctor of the 
Church in the Library of Congress.5 At the end of 1918 there 
was a total of one hundred and forty-two separate incunabula 
editions of Albertus Magnus in American libraries. The 
Gesamtkatalog has registered two hundred and two editions of 
his works. 

The earliest incunabula under Albertus Magnus in the Library 
of Congress is the Compendium Theologicae Veritatis printed by 
Johann Sensenschmidt at Nuremberg about 1470. It is a folio 
size of 194 leaves, printed in Gothic type, thirty-seven lines to a 
page. This is the first of the fifteen incunabula editions. It is a 
compact handbook of dogmatic theology. It has been eliminated 
recently from the works of the Universal Doctor, and attributed 
to one of his disciples, Hugo Ripelin, O.P., of Strassburg. It 
has also gone under the name of Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, 
Thomas Sutton, and Pope Innocent V.7 This copy of the Com- 
pendium is one of the first books from Sensenschmidt’s press. 

Albert’s Opus de Mysterio Missae went through only two 
fifteenth century editions. The first was printed by Johann 
Zainer at Ulm in 1473. This volume is in folio of 135 leaves 
printed in Gothic type with thirty-three or thirty-four lines to a 
page. It is a very unusual specimen because leaf ninety-two has 
an impression of seventeen additional lines added after the book 
had left the press. This inserted leaf is wanting in many copies. 
It is of further interest because it is “not only an original, pro- 
found, and connected exposition of all the parts, prayers, and 
ceremonies of the Mass, but, moreover, because it describes cer- 
tain liturgical proprieties, as well as the religious practices and 
meditations of the period in which our great Master lived.’’* 

A very rare first edition of Albert the Great’s treatise on the 
glories of Mary is the Mariale from the press of Ulrich Zell at 


‘Taylor, Henry Osborn, The Mediaeval Mind (London, 1927), 453. 

°Cf. Daley, Charles M., O.P., “Incunabula of Albertus Magnus in the Library 
of Congress,” in the Catholic Historical Review, XVII (1932), 444-463. 

*Census of Fifteenth Century Books Owned in America, op. cit. 

"Cf., Grabmann, M., Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Miinich, 1926), 175 ff.; 
and Pfelger, L., “Hugo von Strassburg und das Compendium theologicae 
veritatis,” in Zeitschrift fiir Katholishe Theologie (Innsbruck, 1904), 429 ff. 

*Sighard, J., Albertus Magnus, translated by T. A. Dixon, O.P., (London, 
1876), 303. 
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Cologne about 1473. It is printed in Gothic type on 143 large 
leaves, thirty-six lines to a page. A rubricator has made underscor- 
ings in red and filled in the capital letters in red. In it Albert has 
two hundred and thirty questions in scholastic form referring to 
the mystery of the Annunciation. Hence it is sometimes called 
“The Book of the Annunciation,” and the reason why one of 
Albert’s biographers called him “Mary’s Secretary.” St. Antoninus 
in his Opus Historiarum® mentions that it is the only writing of 
Albert on the Blessed Virgin. The other massive tome entitled 
De Laudibus Mariae Virginis, printed at Strassburg by Johann 
Mentelin in 1474, has been rejected by modern authorities.’° 
A huge work that is truly Albert’s is the Postilla in Evangelium 
Johannis. The edition published by Johann Guldenschaff at 
Cologne about 1478 is the first and only edition up to 1500. 
Guldenschaff started his press about 1477 and is reckoned the 
seventeenth printer at Cologne. About sixty books came from 
his press. The last dated work is 1487. This book shows Albert 
the Great as an interpreter of Sacred Scripture. Pope Alexander 
IV appointed him Master of the Sacred Palace in 1256. It was 
his duty in this capacity to lecture on the Scriptures to the Papal 
Court. Albert first explained the whole Gospel according to St. 
John with “such depth and erudition that the assembly confessed 
that it had never before heard anything like it from the lips of 
any man.” He later made corrections in his exposition, and this 
revision forms the Postilla. An unknown rubricator has richly 
ornamented this volume and supplied the initial letters in red and 
blue. Other sermons of Albert were published in the fifteenth 
century, namely, Sermones notabiles de tempore et de sanctis, and 
De Eucharistiae Sacramento Sermones XXXII. The first of 
five abbreviated editions of the De Tempore et de Sanctis was 
published by Johann Zainer at Ulm about 1475. Nicolaus Bech- 
termiinze published the second of the three complete editions at 
Eltville before 1475. This is a large folio of 240 leaves, with 
forty lines of Gothic type to a page, fully rubricated, initial 


*Tit. XXII, cap. xi (Lyons, 1527). 

*This copy is no. 616 in the Gesamtkatalog, which does not attribute it to 
Albert. Other editions of De Laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis, it groups under 
Mariale, numbers 678 to 682a inclusive. Some say Richard of St. Lawrence 
is the author. For further discussion cf., Weiss, M., Uber Mariologische Schrif- 
ten des S. Albertus (Paris, 1898). 
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letters in red. It contains sixty sermons of Albert and a table 
of contents. Zainer’s work, however, is more richly bound in 
wooden boards and half vellum, stamped with Gothic ornamenta- 
tion of pomegranate, lily, and rose designs, with the original 
clasps intact for keeping the volume shut. The sermons on the 
Holy Eucharist were printed by an unknown printer, probably 
by Georg Husner, at Cologne about 1494. This is a smaller work 
in quarto with sixty-six leaves. 

Like St. Thomas, Albert, too, has several pseudo books mas- 
querading under his name, and others of dubious origin. Chief 
among these are the Liber Aggregationis, Secreta Mulierum, and 
the Philosophia Pauperum. The first of these three was pub- 
lished at Rome by Georgius Herolt about 1481 and is considered 
an extreme rarity. It is not a large work, but a quarto of twenty- 
four leaves, two columns, and forty lines to a page. This Liber 
Aggregationis was the medieval handbook of magic, dealing with 
the powers of some sixteen herbs, forty-five stones, and eighteen 
animals or birds. It is usually included in medical incunabula. 
Over fifty editions of the Secreta Mulierum appeared before 1501. 
All authorities now agree that Albert never wrote it. Some at- 
tribute it to Albert’s pupil, Henricus de Saxonia, but this has 
never been proven. The Philosophia Pauperum was published as 
the Summa Naturalium by Baptista Fargengus at Brescia, June 
13, 1493. Lynn Thorndike does not credit Albert the Great with 
these works. He says: 

“Fairly frequently one meets with some brief compendium 
of all natural philosophy ascribed to Albert, of which the 
most common is the Philosophia Pauperum or ‘Introduction 
to the books of Aristotle on physics, sky and universe, genera- 
tion, and corruption, meteorology, and the soul.’ These are 
either spurious, or, if based on Albert’s writings, add nothing 
of importance to them.’ 

A brief ascetical work of Albertus Magnus entitled De 
Adhaerendo Deo was printed by Conrad Fyner at Esslingen, in 
1475. It consists of nine leaves with thirty-eight lines to a page. 
The substance of this book is somewhat like the Paradisus Animae. 


“4 History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1929), II, 529. 
M. Grabmann has discussed the authenticity of this work in his Die Philosophia 
Pauperum und ihr Verfasser Albert vom Orlamiinde (Minster, 1918). 
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It is considered to be the last thing Albert wrote—his prepara- 
tion for death. It tells the way the soul should always cling or 
adhere to God by means of Christian perfection, which is charity. 
He holds that contemplation on divine things is a most important 
practice. In this he was following the Dominican tradition em- 
bodied in the Constitutiones of the Order. On this little work, 
Henry Osborn Taylor writes : 

“Albert wished at last to write something presenting man’s 
ultimate perfection, so far as that might be realized in this 
life. So he writes this little tract of chamber-piety, as to how 
one should cling to Christ alone. Yet he cannot disencumber 
himself of his lifelong methods of composition. He might 
conceive and desire; but it was not for him to write a tract 
to move the heart. The best he can say is that the end of 
all our study and discipline is intendere et quiescere in 
Domino Deo intra te per purissimum intellectum, et devotis- 
simum affectum sine phantasmatibus et implicationibus. The 
great scholar would come home at last, like a little child, if 
he only could.”!* 

One thing that must be conceded the writers and publishers of 
Middle Ages is their fine taste in selecting titles. It was part of 
salesmanship then as it is now. For this reason many of the 
fifteenth century books cannot be judged by the titles alone. Le 
Livre du Roy Modus et de la Royne Ratio sounds like a story at 
first, but the rest of the title, lequel fait mengion commant on doit 
deviser de toutez manicres de chasses, seems to indicate a work on 
hunting. The final words, et apréz moralise sur les dictes bestes 
les dix commandements de la loy et des sept péches morteux, show 
that it is a book on right living. The book by the French 
Dominican, Jacobus de Cessolis, Solatium ludi Schacorum, written 
about 1290 and printed for the first time on the first Dutch press 
of Nicolaus Ketelaer and Gerardus Leempt at Utrecht about 1473, 
is another example of this practice. The work is not so much a 
treatise on the solace of the game of chess as the title implies, but 
an allegorical moralization on the game. Ketelaer’s edition in the 
Library of Congress has thirty-nine leaves, with thirty-two lines 
of Gothic type to the folio page. This work had an immense 


“Op. cit., 429. For the latest bibliography on Albertus Magnus and his 
works, cf., Laurent, M. H., O.P., and Congar, M. J., O.P., “Essai de Biblio- 
graphie Albertinienne,” in Maitre Albert (Saint-Maximin, 1931), 198-239; re- 
printed from Revue Thomiste, XXXVI (1931). 
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popularity throughout the Middle Ages. There are about one 
hundred Latin manuscripts in existence. It was translated from 
the Latin and printed in German, French, Italian, Dutch, and 
English before the end of the fifteenth century. Professor Has- 
kins says that the book is better described by its sub-title, Liber 
de moribus hominum et offictis nobilium. He says: 

“It begins and ends with Babylon, and the large square 
city of Jeremiah, for the betterment of whose king Evil- 
Merodach chess was originally devised, and its description 
of the various classes of society is full of second hand illus- 
trations, chiefly out of John of Salisbury and the Bible. 
Thus the knights serve as a text for the military and knightly 
virtues, with quotations from Paul the Deacon and many 
Gentile writers, and mention of Alexander, David, and 
Codrus, Sulla, Damon and Pythias, and the laws of Lycurgus. 
The knight’s victorious progress across the board shows that 
he who humbleth himself shall be exalted.’’?* 

The German edition was published by Giinther Zainer, in 
1477, at Augsburg. Antonio Miscomini published an illustrated 
edition at Florence in 1493. This edition had a large title-cut 
showing courtiers playing the game of chess in the presence of 
a king. The thirteen smaller cuts personified the various pieces. 
“These comprise a king and queen, a judge, a knight, a ‘rook,’ 
or vicar of the king to visit in his stead all parts of the realm, 
and the eight ‘popolari’ or pawns, a labourer, smith, wool-merchant, 
money-changer, physician, tavern-keeper, city-guard, and a runner 
to be at the rook’s service. Chess players may be interested to 
know that the pawns actually in use in 1493, as shown on the 
board in the title-cut, had already lost this excessive individuality, 
and resemble those of our own day.”!* The cuts used in Caxton’s 
edition published at Bruges were coarsely designed and roughly 
cut, but served their purpose as illustrations rather than orna- 
ments. 

Only a few books of a didactic nature, however, concealed their 
purpose under a catchy title. Most of the sermon books and 
homilies which literally swarmed from the presses during this 
period were intended for the clerical library, and appeared as 
Sermones de Tempore et de Sanctis, Sermones Dominicales, and 


"Op. cit., 121-122. 
“Pollard, op. cit., 118. 
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Quadragesimales. Whether they appropriated the content matter 
in whole or in part, or simply tried to imitate the style, the 
parochial priest found in the sermons of the preaching friars much 
that they could adapt for their own use with little effort. Domini- 
can eloquence was noted for its appeal to the intelligence and its 
power to move the heart. The Italian Dominican, Leonardus 
Matthaei de Utino, basing his sermons on St. Thomas Aquinas, 
was a celebrated exponent of this method.” After his death in 
1470, the collections of his sermons went through many editions 
before 1501. The Library of Congress has rare copies of twenty 
different editions. Franz Renner produced the first edition of 
the Lenten sermons at Venice in 1471.1° It is a quarto of two 
hundred and two leaves. His next edition of the Sermones 
Quadragesimales de Legibus, printed in 1473 when he was in 
partnership with Nicolaus de Frankfordia, consists of 404 leaves 
in folio with two columns of Gothic type and fifty-two lines to 
the page. One of the duplicates of this editon in the Congressional 
Library belonged to the Carmelites of Bamberg, and has an alpha- 
betic manuscript of thirty-nine pages bound in the back of the 
book. In 1473 Renner also produced the first edition of Sermones 
Aurei de Sanctis, another monumental work of 313 folio leaves, 
two columns of forty-two lines. This was printed in Renner’s 
delicate small Gothic type. Many of these volumes in the Library 
are of interest because of their original fifteenth century bindings. 
De Utino’s works were very popular in Germany. The Sermones 
de Sanctis printed at the Carthusian Monastery of Saints Ulrich 
and Afra at Augsburg in 1474 is an especially finely printed edition 
in Roman letters. It is one of the three dated books from this 
monastic press. It is a folio of 432 leaves with thirty-eight lines. 
The last line on leaf 386 was dropped by the printer. The finely 
drawn initial is supposed to represent Leonardus himself at his 
desk. There are also in the Library of Congress three beautiful 
copies of the Quadrage-simales printed by Petrus Drach at Speyer 
in 1479. One of them formerly belonged to the Dominicans at 
Bamberg. 


*Quetif and Echard, op. cit., I, 845. 

*Ibid., an edition of 1466 is mentioned, but this date is taken from a colo- 
phon in early edition which seems to refer to a manuscript copy. Cf., Palmer, 
op. cit., 81, 82. 
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The sermons of other Dominican preachers were nearly as well 
received as those of Leonardus de Utino. The Library has copies 
of the early editions of Nider, Tauler, Petrus de Palude, James 
of Voragine, Herolt, Barletta, Peraldus, Peregrinus Polonus, 
Hugo de Prato, Johannes Aquilanus, St. Vincent Ferrer, Savona- 
rola, Johannes de Frankfordia, Thomasimus de Ferraria, and 
others. Their preaching was doctrinal and in defense of the Faith. 
Their subject matter embraced God, the angels, man, heaven, the 
devil, the world, hell, the Commandments, the evangelical coun- 
sels, the Sacraments, Holy Scripture, the virtues and the vices, in 
a word, the whole gamut of dogmatic and moral theology. Their 
sermons were shaped to meet the needs of every kind of an 
audience. All this was in accordance with the advice of the fifth 
Master General of the Dominicans, Humbert de Romans,!* and 
practically every Dominican preacher followed his wisdom. 

Hugo de Prato’s Sermones Dominicales super Evangelia et 
Epistolas per Totum Annum was printed first by Georg Husner at 
Strassburg, June 11, 1476. It ran through many editions, among 
them those of Reutlingen, 1478; Strassburg, about 1483; Nurem- 
burg, 1483; all of which are in the Library of Congress. Hugo 
was a gifted Italian preacher of the thirteenth century who held 
his cathedral audiences, composed of scholars, doctors, and ord- 
inary folk, spell-bound for hours without fatigue.1* His sermons, 
strangely enough, were printed first in Germany. The Sermones 
de Sanctis, a large book of 285 leaves, two columns and forty-four 
lines, was the first book printed at Heidelberg, January 21, 1485, 
probably by Johann and Conrad Hist. The Library copy has 
“F.W.Z Sladt, 1752” written on the first leaf. A _ beautiful 
armorial design is stamped on the cover in gold. 

Ulrich Gering of Paris printed an octavo edition of the 
Sermones super Epistolas de Tempore of Guilelmus de Peraldus 
on June 30, 1494. The capitals and paragraph marks have been 


“De Officio Praedicatoris Communis” in Opera de Vita Regulari, edited by 
Joachim Berthier, O.P., (Rome, 1889), II, 369-371. 

‘Porro ab ejus ore omnes auditores veluti a quodam oraculo de coelo misso 
pendebant, sicque, pendebant, ut ab eo quantumcunque in longum sermo pro- 
traheretur, nequaquam taedio audientibus erat. . . Fuit in conversatione hilaris, 
in rebus agendis providus et solers, et in confessionibus utilis.’ Leander 
Alberti, quoted by Quetif and Echard, op cit., I, 551. 
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rubricated with red ink.’® According to the British Museum 
Catalogue,”° the Sermones de Tempore of Johannes de Frank- 
fordia was the first book from the press of Conrad Dinckmut at 
Ulm. It has no date, but it was finished about 1478, since this 
was the year Dinckmut began printing. There are 144 folio leaves 
with thirty-one lines to the page, printed in beautiful Gothic type 
of a bold design. The Thacher collection has copies of these two 
volumes.” The first and only fifteenth century edition of Johann 
Tauler’s sermons was printed at Leipzig by Conrad Kachelofen 
during 1498. This book is a quarto of 290 leaves, two columns 
and thirty-six lines to a page. It is printed in the fifteenth century 
German vernacular in Gothic type. It contains eighty-four ser- 
mons, the last twenty leaves are devoted to the history of Tauler. 
It was about this time that the fourteenth century mysticism of 
Meister Eckhart and his disciple Tauler was revived. Later 
editions of Tauler’s sermons, edited by the Lutherans, added 
nearly seventy-five more sermons, but most of them have been 
proven unauthentic. 

One of the most popular of medieval preachers was Michael 
of Hungary, who died about 1482. There has been some dis- 
cussion whether he was a Dominican or a Franciscan** but now 
it is generally agreed that he belonged to the Order of Preachers. 
Many of his sermons came from the early presses, but the edition 
of particular interest to us is the Sermones Praedicabiles per 
Totum Annum, printed at Strassburg in 1494, probably by Georg 
Husner. This is a quarto of 112 leaves, printed in Gothic type 
with two columns and thirty-four lines to a page. It is a very 
rare edition containing fourteen sermons. From the allusions 
to Oxford and Cambridge, the mention of London and Notting- 
ham, and a few sentences in English, it seems that three of the 
sermons were delivered in England. The appearance of old 
English in a work of this kind printed in Germany is unique. 

The medieval preacher had to use various devices to get the 
attention of his congregation, or to arouse it once it drooped 


“This work has also been attributed to Guilelmus de Avernia; Quetif and 
Echard, op. cit., I, 133. 

"Op. cit., 533. 

“Nos. 752 and 160. 

“Quetif and Echard, op. cit., I, 736. 
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from too much theology. This he did by getting them in good 
humor with a story or a pointed example. Edifying anecdotes, 
interesting bits of information like the “Believe it or not” of 
today, true stories and fables, were collected and compiled in 
book form for the assistance of preachers. Mortier has listed 
over seventy Dominicans who published such collections. Before 
the end of the thirteenth century there were three large collections 
of exempla with subjects arranged in alphabetical order. The 
largest and most noteworthy of these repertories was the immense 
Tractatus de Diversis Materiis Praedicabilibus** by Etienne de 
Bourbon, who died about 1261 in the Dominican convent at 
Lyons. The Alphabetum Narrationum, another work of this 
nature, with 800 exempla from Abbas to Zelotina, has also been 
attributed to him,” or to the Dominican, Arnold of Liege.?® The 
Summa Praedicantium of the English Dominican John Bromyard 
followed this idea. The first edition of this work, a copy of 
which is in the Vollbehr collection, was printed about 1479, prob- 
ably by Johann Amerbach at Basel. It is composed of 373 folio 
leaves with two columns of Gothic type to the page on which there 
are fifty-three lines. The subjects are arranged alphabetically giving 
valuable information on nearly everything conceivable. Dominatio, 
for instance, treats of obedience to authority, government ; Bellum 
lays down the Christian principles of waging war, what constitutes 
a just and an unjust war, etc. The author blames the vanity of 
Richard I for the failure of the Third Crusade, and points out 
that other attempts at crusading came to nothing because the 
clergy insisted on directing the military manuevers.27_ Bromyard’s 
work contains a fund of information invaluable for anyone work- 
ing on the history of that period. 

There are twenty-eight editions of the works of Johann Nider, 
a celebrated German Dominican, in the Library of Congress. He 
died on August 13, 1438, at Colmar, leaving a wide reputation as 


"Op. cit., I, 666-672. 

“This has never appeared in print because of its vastness. A selection was 
made and edited by A. Lecoy de la Marche, Anecdotes historique, légendes et 
apologues, tirés du Recueil Inédit d’Etienne de Bourbon Dominicaine du XIlle 
siécle (Paris, 1877). 

*Quetif and Echard, op. cit., I, 186. 

*Herbert, J. A., “The Authorship of the ‘Alphabetum Narrationum,’” in The 
Library, VI (1905), 94-101. 

“Jarrett, Bede, O.P., The English Dominicans (London, 1921), 90. 
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a reformer, theologian, and writer. Most of his works were of a 
practical nature, intended to help the priest in his pastoral duties. 
His Praeceptorium Divinae Legis, printed at Reutlingen by 
Michael Greyff about 1478, is a huge folio volume. It is one of the 
first books from this prototypographer of Reutlingen. This work 
was reprinted many times during the fifteenth century. It is a 
moral treatise, arranged like a dictionary, giving a careful inter- 
pretation of the Decalogue for confessors and preachers. The 
Tractatus de Morali Lepra is another moral theology. The edition 
printed by Conrad Winters de Homborch at Cologne about 1479, 
is a quarto of 102 leaves printed in Gothic letters with twenty- 
seven lines to a page. Many of the chapters in this work refer 
to customs and manners of the time. Chapter VI deals with the 
drunkard and the gambler; chapter IX with superstition, necro- 
mancy, etc.; the last six chapters treat of matrimony. Nider is 
best remembered for his Formicarius the first edition of which 
appeared between 1470 and 1475 at Cologne from the press of 
Ulrich Zell. This edition had 150 leaves folio size, printed in two 
columns of Gothic type, running thirty-six to forty-five lines to 
a page. It is also a moral work written in dialogue form between 
a theologian and a lazy man, called Piger. The ant and the ant- 
hill is set up as an example for man to imitate in this work-a-day 
world. The book abounds in anecdotes, striking pictures of con- 
temporary customs and manners, and is an aid to the student of 
the Middle Ages. A lengthy account of Joan of Arc is given, 
which is supposed to be the first printed story of her life. 

The sermons of James of Voragine were well favored too, but 
his “Legends of the Saints” outstripped everything else. In the 
Thacher collection*® the Sermones Aurei de Tempore per Totum 
Annum, printed at Strassburg about 1473 by an unknown printer, 
is an exceptionally rare book, only two or three copies are known 
to exist. Mr. Thacher noted the following on his index card: 

“This series of sermons for every day in the year is not to be 

found in Hain or Proctor. The British Museum has no copy, 

not merely of the impression but of the work itself. It is 


different from the Sermones of Jacobus de Voragine’s ‘de 
tempore et de sanctis.’ The press is a very early one, and 


*No. 14. 
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cannot be much later than 1479. In the copy in the library of 
the University of Upsala the rubricator dated it ‘a.d. 1473’.” 
Voragine’s Sermones Dominicales*® which is attributed in the 
check-list to an unknown press in Germany in 1484, has been a 
puzzle to students of incunabula. A recent rare book catalogue, 
following Voulliéme, assigns it to an Italian printer with these 
remarks : 
“These two works which Proctor attributes together with an 
Hugo de Prato, to an unknown German or Italian printer, 
have been assigned by Voulliéme to the Bolognese printer 
Balthasar de Hyruberia or de Rubiera. He started printing 
in 1481, when he executed two books, the third book known 
hitherto was an Ariostis of 1486. It is uncertain where the 
three books . . . had been printed, and it seems probable 
that they had been done in another town (not Bologna). At 
any rate our two imprints are specimens of an extraordinarily 
small press whose output is six books altogether.’’*° 
Hardly any book during the Middle Ages was so popular to 
the clergy and laity alike as the lives of the saints. Nearly two 
hundred editions of this form of biography were printed before 
1500. Undoubtedly the most popular was the Legenda Aurea of 
James of Voragine, so-called because it was considered worth its 
weight in gold. About seventy incunabula editions are known in 
Latin, French, German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish and English ver- 
sions. It was also called the Historia Lombadica because in the 
life of Pope Pelagius, the second last chapter, is an abstract of the 
history of the Lombards down to 1250. “In spite of the fact that 
the Golden Legend is worthless from a purely scientific stand- 
point, a book which enjoyed such an immense popularity must be 
seriously considered in any appraisal of mediaeval thought.”*! 
The earliest edition in the Congressional Library, and one of the 
earliest Legenda Aurea printed, is attributed to the press of 
Georg Husner at Strassburg about 1473. It has 422 leaves folio 
size printed in a semi-Gothic type with thirty-eight lines to a page. 
It is thoroughly rubricated. This is an unusually interesting book 
from a typographical aspect, and is described more fully in the 


Proctor, 3260. 

*Gilhofer and Ranschburg, catalogue 220, Bibliotheca Medii Aevi (Vienna, 
[1929]), no. 297. 

“Sarton, George, Introduction to the History of Science (Baltimore, 1931), 
II, 794. See also pages 1106 and 1107 for critical texts and bibliography. 
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British Museum Catalogue.*? The edition ascribed to Johann 
Zainer at Ulm about 1480 is a small folio of 398 leaves printed in 
Gothic type. The copy has been carefully rubricated and has 
broad margins. It has a contemporary binding of boards covered 
with stamped pigskin borders in vine designs, rosettes and lamb 
stamps. This very rare book belonged to the library of the well- 
known English bibliographer, Robert Proctor, whose ex-libris is 
on the inside cover. One of the most interesting printed copies 
of these Golden Legends for the student of English at least, is the 
edition printed by William Caxton at Westminster about 1483. 
The volume in the Library is imperfect, unfortunately, containing 
only 305 of the 449 leaves. The colophon, too, is wanting. Evi- 
dently the book was used very frequently, for there are some 
pages well thumbed, and innumerable scribblings and signatures 
on the broad margins. This work is said to be one of the most 
laborious and most important of Caxton’s literary career. While 
getting it ready for the press, it seems that he had an English 
version of 1450 before him, together with some Latin and French 
versions. While editing the Legenda he omitted some of the 
stories which seemed to him incredible. The Earl of Arundel 
suggested printing the work to Caxton, and promised to pay for a 
number of copies. He further agreed to pay Caxton an annuity 
of “a buck in summer and a doe in winter.’’%4 

A Dominican historian of greater importance is St. Antoninus of 
Florence. His Chronicon or Opus Historiale is in three folio vol- 
umes, containing the world’s history from the time of Adam and 
Eve down to 1459. The Saint dvided his work into twenty- 
four titles and subdivided these into chapters and paragraphs, and 
this division was followed in the early printed editions. Anton 
Koberger of Nuremberg finished printing the first edition on 
July 31, 1484. The first volume has 234 leaves; the second, 257 ; 
and the third, 273. Gothic letters were used and each page was 
divided into two columns with sixty-nine lines to a page. The 
Congressional Library has two sets of this edition. The one 
formerly belonging to Dr. Otto Vollbehr is excellently preserved 
in its original binding with big bosses and clasps. It is rubricated 


“Op. cit., 84. 
“Putnam, op. cit. II, 118.: 
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throughout and set off with beautifully illuminated initial letters. 
The second edition of the Chronicon was also issued, by Koberger 
on January 10, 1491. It is a reprint of the first edition except 
that it has sixty-two lines to a page. The third edition came 
from the Basel press of Nicolaus Kessler, February 10 of the 
same year. The three folio volumes are printed in Gothic type of 
two sizes, with two columns of sixty-six lines. There are also 
two sets of this edition in the Library. The Chronicon that 
belonged to Dr. Vollbehr’s collection was owned at one time by 
Conrad Peutinger, a noted Renaissance scholar of Augsburg. The 
other copy is imperfect, somewhat mutilated and disfigured by 
marginal notes. This Opus Historiale of St. Antoninus was in- 
tended by him as a supplement to his Summa Theologica which 
has also been called more correctly the Summa Moralis. He started 
this history of moral theology after 1437, when he was Prior of 
St. Mark’s Convent at Florence. It was of greater utility to the 
clergy than his chronicles, and ran through several fifteenth 
century editions. Only broken sets are represented in the Library 
of Congress collection. By far the most popular work of St. 
Antoninus was his Confessionale. This was a practical work for 
confessors and penitents on the Sacrament of Penance and was 
far in advance of anything along the same lines at the time. The 
title embraces three distinct works. The Confessionale (omnium 
mortalium cura) was written first in Italian. Twenty-five incuna- 
bula editions are known. The Confessionale (defecerunt) was 
next and was published sixty-one times in Latin, twice in Italian, 
and nine times in Spanish before the end of the fifteenth century. 
The third work, Confessionale (curam illius habe) was printed 
at least five times before 1501. Altogether, 102 different editions 
of the Confessionale have been registered in the Gesamtkatalog.** 
A great many specimens of these editions are among the incun- 
abula in the Library of Congress. 

Like St. Antoninus with his history of the world, the men of the 
Middle Ages seemed to undertake nearly everything on a vast 
scale, not only their Gothic cathedrals and the bounds of empire, 
but also life and thought, which they interpreted in terms of 
eternity. It was an epoch of greatness when only man himself 


“Op. cit., nos. 2075-2176. 
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appeared small. God alone was called “Great.” But speculative 
thought properly trained in the methods of scholasticism produced 
great minds. Hence, in the field of the sciences appeared summae 
and encyclopedia grandly planned and just as grandly accomp- 
lished. The medieval mind sought to know everything, even the 
essences of things, and to help in this search two men worked 
independently at the same time to produce an encyclopedia of 
knowledge. Bartholomew, the English Franciscan completed his 
De proprietatibus rerum about the same time that Thomas of 
Cantimpré, sometimes called Thomas of Brabant, a Flemish 
Dominican, finished his De natura rerum between 1230 and 
1240.85 Thomas was a pupil of Albert the Great and a friend of 
Thomas Aquinas, and the seed of this work may have germinated 
during this association. “Thomas (of Cantimpré) diligently gath- 
ered information as he might, and from Aristotle more than any 
other. Thus, in his lesser way, he, as well as Albert, represents 
the tendency of the period to interest itself in the realities, as well 
as in the symbolisms, of the natural world.’’%® 

His other work, Bonum Universale de Proprietatibus Apum, 
was written late in life before he died at Louvain between 1271 
and 1280. It was not intended to be, even in a remote way, a 
critical scientific work, but rather a book of devotion to edify his 
readers and to help them better understand the Sacred Scriptures. 
Each of the eighty-two chapters begins with the account of some 
characteristic feature from the life of bees, and then follow other 
stories illustrating the same qualities and defects to be found in 
human beings. This same comparison with bees appeared in a 
contemporary Syriac treatise,** but it seems certain that Thomas 
did not know of it. The Bonum Universale de Proprietatibus 
Apum is for the most part a collection of stories, fables, and 
anecdotes for the use of the preacher. It gives a vivid picture of 
medieval social life and is considered a source of information on 
the manners and customs of the Netherlands at that time.** The 


*“Judging by the number of MSS., both works were almost equally popular 
(if one takes into account that there are many MSS. of Thomas’ work which 
do not bear his name); but with regard to printed editions, Bartholomeo’s 
popularity was considerably greater. Indeed Thomas’ encyclopedia has not 
been entirely published.” Sarton, op. cit., II, 593. 

*Taylor, op. cit., II, 459. 

"Sarton, op. cit., II, 593. 

“For a critical study of the works of Thomas of Cantimpré, cf., Thorndike, 
op. cit., II, 372-395; also the selected bibliography in Sarton, op. cit., II, 594. 
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work was printed three times in the fifteenth century. The Library 
of Congress has a copy of the first edition, printed at Cologne 
about 1473. This is very difficult to obtain, and there seems to 
be no other copy in English or American libraries. It is a folio 
volume of 163 leaves, each page divided into two columns of 
thirty-five to thirty-six lines and printed in Gothic type. The 
other incunabulum under Thomas’ name in the Library is the 
De disciplina scholarum, a work formerly attributed to Boethius, 
but “according to new researches it has been probably written by 
Thomas of Cantimpré.’’® This is a quarto of sixty-six leaves, 
printed in Gothic letters of three sizes. It is a pedagogical tract 
with forty-five lines of commentary, probably that of St. Thomas, 
surrounding the text. The title-cut shows a master with his 
pupils, often called the “Accipies woodcut,” because the famous 
German cuts of this design usually carried the inscription, 
“Accipies tanti doctoris dogmata sancta.”*° The figure seems to 
represent St. Thomas Aquinas or St. Albert the Great in the act 
of teaching. 

The largest incunabula known is the encyclopedic Speculum 
Majus in eight folio volumes by the French Dominican, Vincent 
of Beauvais. It was printed by Johann Mentelin at Strassburg 
from 1473 to 1476.*! It is better known by its parts the Speculum 
Historiale, Naturale, and Doctrinale. The Speculum Morale, once 
attributed to Vincent, was written after his death (1264) by an 
unknown author between 1310 and 1325, but it has been included 
in every printed edition of the Speculum Majus. The purpose of 
this immense work was to reflect, as in a mirror, the things of all 
times. It is essentially a compilation of extracts on every known 
subject taken from Latin, Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew writings, 
in fact, about 450 authors are represented with quotations or para- 
phrases. Of this, Lynn Thorndike says: 


“While Vincent shows a wide and commendable acquaintance 
not only with a large number of names of authors and titles, 


®Dr. Vollbehr’s note on his index card. 

“A unique literature has grown up around this woodcut as may be seen from 
Robert Proctor’s Bibliographical Essays (London, 1905), 1-12; and Die 
Deutschen “Accipies” magister cum Discipulis Holzchnitte (Strassburg, 1908), 
by L. L. Schreiber and Paul Heitz. 

“For the exact dates of printing this work cf., Ferguece, John, Account of a 
Copy of the First Edition of the Speculum Majus, 1473 (Glasgow, 1885). 
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but in many cases with a part or the whole of the contents of 

the books themselves, it sometimes appears that he had not 

got all that he might have from the authority in question, and 

he sometimes does not display the soundest judgment in what 

he includes and what he omits in making his selections.”’*? 
The evaluation of this huge undertaking is summed up by George 
Sarton in his Introduction to the History of Science in these 
words : 

“This compilation was more remarkable for its size than for 
its quality . . . Not only does his work contain nothing new 
or original, but . . . it has not even the value of a secondary 
repository of lost learning, for most of his sources are avail- 
able to us otherwise, frequently in their original form. More- 
over, aside from the works of his brother Dominicans, Albert 
the Great and St. Thomas, Vincent made no effort to be up 
to date, and to integrate the newer knowledge with the older 
one. Thus the Speculum represents the knowledge which was 
generally accessible in the third quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the educated people of Western Christendom—not 
the people of genius, but the good, steady people . . . Vin- 
cent’s fame is based upon his Speculum Maius, which is in 
spite of its mediocrity, one of the greatest monuments of 
learning of the Middle Ages.’’* 

M. Didron, in the introduction to his Christian Iconography, 
points out that Vincent of Beauvais’ division of science into four 
orders, natural, abstract, moral, and historical, are arranged in 
chronological order, and that it is not a pure dry classification, nor 
merely a picture, but a framework filled up by degrees. Didron 
considers this analytical and chronological arrangement, at once 
historical and natural, as most remarkable, and even superior to 
that adopted by Roger Bacon, or by the encyclopedists of the 
eighteenth century.*4 He then goes on to show that the exterior 
of Chartres Cathedral had been sculptured according to the plans 
of Vincent, and bases his own scholarly work on iconography on 
the foundation of Vincent’s Speculum. 

The Library of Congress has the first edition of the Speculum 
Historiale printed by Johann Mentelin of Strassburg, dated De- 


“Op. cit., Il, 464. Thorndike devotes Chapter LVI of his work to Vincent of 
Beauvais and a study of the Speculum. 

“Op. cit., II, 929, 930; also cf., his critical bibliography on page 931. 

“London, (1851), 11, 13. -Translated from the French by E. J. Millington. 
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cember 4, 1473. The four volumes are bound in two. It is a 
universal history from ancient times to 1244, with additions which 
bring it up to 1254. It is divided into thirty-one books and three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-three chapters. The Speculum 
Morale came from Mentelin’s press on November 9, 1476. The 
second Library copy is imperfect, lacking the liber tertius. The 
Speculum Naturale printed at Strassburg by Adolf Rusch about 
1478, consists of two folio volumes of six hundred and ninety- 
eight leaves, printed in two columns of Gothic types with sixty-six 
lines to the page. Professor Thorndike considers Koberger’s 
edition of 1484 the most accurate of the fifteenth century 
editions. This edition is also in the Library of Congress.** It 
has no date or place of printing, but it has been assigned by the 
majority of bibliographers to Anton Koberger. The Opuscula 
by Vincent of Beauvais, printed by Johann Amerbach at Basel in 
1481, is among the incunabula in the Library. This is a folio 
volume of 338 pages, printed in two columns of Gothic type, with 
forty-seven lines to the page. It is the first and only edition of 
this work. The colophon is made up of fourteen Latin distichs 
in which Amerbach claims to have produced a book without mis- 
prints. It contains the Liber Gratia; the Liber Laudum Virginis 
Gloriosae de S. Johanne Ev.; the Liber de Eruditione Puerorum 
Regalium; the Liber Consolatorius de Morte Amici. The Liber de 
Eruditione is an interesting treatise, and one of the important 
works of medieval pedagogy. Vincent of Beauvais was one of 
the teachers of the French Saint and King, Louis IX, and tutor to 
his children, so he could appropriately write such a work. He was 
also the royal librarian, and this association with over 1200 books 
of every description, together with his command of amanuenses, 
helped him considerably with the composition of the noteworthy 
Speculum Majus.** 

If the medieval encyclopedists tried to confine the sum of human 
knowledge between the covers of a book, others of a less ambitious 
nature, were satisfied to write out their contemplations on the 
wisdom and providence of God. Such a work was the splendid 
devotional book by the German Dominican mystic, Blessed Henry 


“Op. cit., II, 457, note 1. 
“Copinger, 6257; Proctor, 2056; British Museum Catalogue, 860. 
“Taylor, op. cit., II, 345. 
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Suso, entitled Horologium Aeternae Sapientiae. He wrote it 
originally about 1328 as Das Biichlein der Ewigen Weisheit and 
then translated it into Latin in 1334, adding so much to it that it 
became practically a new book. In its revised form it was known 
as the Horologium.*® Conrad Winters de Homborch printed it at 
Cologne about 1480. This is the only early printed book of Suso 
in the Library of Congress. It is a small quarto printed in Gothic 
letters on 184 leaves. It has been called the “most beautiful fruit 
of German mysticism,” and enhanced by an elevating literary style, 
it became a favorite handbook among the European religious 
houses. The Scala Coeli of the French Dominican, Johannes 
Gobii, junior, was also intended as an aid to the spiritual life, as 
the name implies. He wrote it in the Convent of Saint Maximin 
between the years 1323 and 1330. It was dedicated to Hugues de 
Collobriéres, prevost of the Church at Aix.*® It, too, is a book of 
some literary importance, for it contains one of the earliest printed 
Latin versions of the “Story of the Seven Wise Masters” by the 
Cistercian monk, Johannes de Alta Silva. The Library of Con- 
gress has two copies of this work. The first, printed at Ulm in 
1480 by Johannes Zainer, has 168 leaves in Gothic type and thirty- 
nine lines to a page. It is bound with the De Eruditione Christi- 
fidelium of another Dominican, Johannes Herolt (Hain 8518). 
The other copy is from the press of Jacob Eber of Strassbrug, in 
1483. It is the only book ever printed by Eber. Included in this 
Dominican bibliography are the books of Ludolphus de Saxonia 
who, although a Carthusian, at one time was a Dominican. He 
joined the Order of Preachers about 1300 either at Cologne, or 
Mainz, and after twenty-six or thirty years of remarkable religious 
observance, he entered the Charterhouse of Strassburg in order 
to devote more time to divine contemplation.®® Hence his Religious 
life was founded on the Constitutions of the Order of St. Dominic, 
and his spiritual life was based on the mystical teachings of his 
contemporary German confreres, Tauler, Suso, and Johannes de 
Tambaco. A few years after joining the Carthusians, Ludolphus 


““Cf., Planzer, Dominic, O.P., “Das Horologium Sapientiae und die Echtheit 
der Vita des Seligen Heinrich Seuse, O.P.,” in Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 
(Paris, 1932), I, 181 ff. 

“Cf., Laurent, M. H., O.P., “La Bibliotheque de Saint-Maximin,” in Archi- 
vum Fratrum Praedicatorum, op. cit., 355. 

“Quetif and Echard, op. cit., I, 568. 
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was elected prior, but resigned the office several years later. His 
writings include a life of Christ and the four Evangelists, a 
commentary on the Psalms, and a book of sermons. The Scriptures 
Ordinis Praedicatorum does not mention the work describing a 
journey to the Holy Land. The Meditationes Vitae Christi is 
more than a mere biography. It is an historical commentary on 
the life of Christ with moral and spiritual instructions, prayers 
and meditations, composed from the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church. Before the close of the fifteenth century it had been 
printed in Latin, Dutch, French, and Portuguese. Many of the 
saints, like St. Teresa, used it constantly. Even the author of the 
Imitation of Christ followed him closely. The Koberger edition 
of 1483 has 376 large folio leaves, printed in Gothic type, two 
columns and fifty-six lines to a page. Although the edition of the 
Iter ad Terram Sanctam in the Congressional Library has no date 
and no printer’s name, it is commonly attributed to Heinrich 
Eggestein of Strassburg. Eggestein also printed another edition 
without place or date,®! but it is not certain which of these two is 
the first edition. It is the first printed description of travels to 
the Holy Land, full of remarkable details about the people, the 
country, the animals and plants found there. The many and 
varied dangers attending such a journey have been unduly exag- 
gerated in this book. 

The works of two Dominican canonists, Martinus Polonus and 
Joannes Andreae, are among the incunabula in the Library of 
Congress. Martinus was born of Bohemian parents at Troppau, 
Silesia, and for this reason is also called Martin of Troppau. In 
1278 he was appointed Archbishop of Gnesen, but died at Bologna 
the same year before reaching his See.5* He compiled a monu- 
mental index to the canonical decrees with the title Margarita 
Decreti which became the handbook for canonists in the later 
Middle Ages. The five editions of this work in the Library are 
splendid specimens of early typography. The 1485 Pasquale 
edition and the 1499 edition of Husner are particularly interesting 
because of their rarity and the original binding of -boards and 
beautifully stamped pigskin. The former is a folio of eighty- 
eight leaves, printed in Gothic type, two columns and sixty lines 


“Hain 10308. 
*Quetif and Echard, op. cit., I, 361; II, 88. 
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to a page; the latter has 106 leaves, two columns, and fifty-two 
lines to a page. Martin is better known for the chronological 
table he prepared for the use of canonists.°* The name of 
Joannes Andreae is well known to students of canon law. He was 
a doctor of jurisprudence in the University of Bologna for many 
years and was vested in the Dominican habit late in life, dying 
shortly afterward during the plague of 1348.54 His many works 
on fundamental questions of canon law and his interpretations of 
the Decretals went through many editions in the fifteenth century. 
Several of these editions are in the Library of Congress. 

The volumes of Guilelmus Durandus, Bishop of Mende, have 
been included in this bibliography because, although it is not certain 
that he was a professed Dominican, it appears that he was a 
member of the Third Order of St. Dominic according to good 
authority.5> The Library of Congress fortunately has a beautiful 
copy of the first edition of the Rationale Divinorum O fficiorum 
printed by Fust and Schoeffer at Mainz and dated October 6, 1459. 
The two folio volumes are printed in Gothic type on vellum. Two 
leaves, 119 and 120, however, are wanting, and a few other leaves 
are duplicated. The work is handsomely rubricated in red, blue 
and yellow. On leaf 160a there is a long manuscript note in 
Latin about the invention of printing. This edition, as indicated 
by the book-plate, at one time belonged to the Duke of Sussex. 
The second edition of this work was printed at Strassburg by 
Adolf Rusch before 1464. This is a folio of 227 leaves printed 
in Roman type. The striking feature of the Library copy is the 
beautiful square miniatures done on a gold background. The 
book is finely preserved, but slightly marred by manuscript notes 
in different places. The edition published by Georgius Arriva- 
benus at Venice, 1488, is notable for its original binding of boards 
covered with stamped pigskin. There are ten brass bosses on the 
sides with clasps to keep the book shut. The binding still retains 
a chain of nine links and a ring. 

It is fitting to conclude this running survey of the Dominican 


"Cf., Sarton, op. cit., II, 1111. 

“Quetif and Echard, op. cit., I, 627. 

=Cf., Berthier’s description and notes on the tomb of Durandus in the 
Dominican Church of the Minerva at Rome, op. cit., 196 ff.; Quetif and Echard, 
op. cit., I, 480 ff.; Annalium Ordinis Praedicatorum (Rome, 1756), 451 ff. 
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incunabula in the Library of Congress with the “crown of Italian 
illustrated books of the fifteenth century”—the H ypnerotomachia 
Poliphili by Francesco Columna, O.P. This work was printed at 
Venice in 1499 by Aldus Manutius, the printer par excellence of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is a folio volume of 238 
leaves printed in Roman type. Dr. Vollbehr made this comment 
on his card: “This work . . . has always been noted for the 
harmony between its types, designed by Raibolini, and its illustra- 
tions, which have been attributed to Mantegna. In our own day 
this work has served as a standard of typographical excellence to 
the originators of the current renascence of fine book making.” 
It was printed by Aldus at the expense of Leonardo Grasso of 
Verona, by whom it was dedicated to Guidubaldo, Duke of Urbina. 
The 168 beautifully executed woodcuts give it first place among 
book illustrations.°* The reputed author of the book was a 
Venetian Dominican, Francesco Columna, who taught rhetoric and 
literature at Treviso and Padua and spent his old age in the Con- 
vent of SS. Giovani e Paolo at Venice, dying in 1527 at the age of 
ninety-four. He wrote the book at Treviso about 1467. The 
authorship is revealed by an acrostic formed by the initial letters 
of the thirty-eight chapters which, when put together read: 
“Poliam Frater Franciscus Columna peramavit.”” The purpose 
of the story itself has bewildered critics for a long time. It seems 
to be partly allegorical, its mythology and archaeology stretching 
the imagination to the limits. An English verison of 1592 called 
it “The Strife of Love in a Dreame.” Alfred W. Pollard sums 
up the story: 
“In the story Polifilo, a name intended to mean ‘The lover of 
Polia,’ imagines himself in his dream as passing through a 
dark wood till he reaches a little stream, by which he rests. 
The valley through which it runs is filled with fragments of 
ancient architecture, which form the subjects of many illustra- 
tions. As he comes to a great gate he is frightened by a 
dragon. Escaping from this, he meets five nymphs (the five 
senses) and is brought to the court of Queen Eleuterylida 
(Free Will). Then follows a description of the arnaments 
of her palace and of four magnificent processions, the 
triumphs of Europa, Leda, and Danaé, and the festival of 


“Facsimiles from Early Printed Books in the British Museum (London, 
1897), 4. 
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Bacchus . . . Meanwhile Polifilo has met the fair Polia, and 
together they witness some of the ceremonies in the Temple 
of Venus, and view its ornaments and those of the gardens 
around it . . . Book II describes how the beautiful Polia, 
after an attack of the plague, had taken refuge in a temple 
of Diana; how, while there, she dreamt a terrifying dream 
of the anger of Cupid, so that she was moved to let her lover 
embrace her, and was driven from Diana’s temple with thick 
sticks; lastly of how Venus took the lovers under her pro- 
tection, and at the prayer of Polifilo caused Cupid to pierce 
an image of Polia with his dart, thereby fixing her affections 
as firmly on Polifilo as he could wish—if only it were not all 
a dream !”5? 


In every way the volume is anything but commonplace. It was 
written in Italian with a curious mixture of Latin and manu- 
factured Greek and Hebrew words which, together with the 
bizarre love story, render it a most unusual piece of fifteenth 
century literature. 


APPENDIX 


CueEcK-List oF DOMINICAN INCUNABULA IN THE LIBRARY OF 
ConGreEss! 


ALANUS DE Rupe.—(92). De dignitate et utilitate Psalterii Virginis Mariae. 
Gypsholm, Sweden, Carthusian press, March 24, 1498. Hain-Copinger 
14035. 

ALBERTUS Macnus.—(105, 106, 107). Compendium theologicae veritatis cum 
tractatu fratris Bernoldi. (Nuremberg, Johannes Sensenschmidt, 1470). 
Hain 432; G.W. 596. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis, cum tab. ed. per Thomam Dorniberg. 
(Speyer, Printer of the Gesta Christi, August 23, 1473). Hain 434; G.W. 
597. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis cum tabula Thom. Dornibergi. Ulm, Jo- 
hannes Zainer, 1473. Hain 437; G.W. 600. 

De virtutibus, sive paradisus animae. (Cologne, Johannes Solidi, or Schilling, 
not after 1473). Hain-Copinger 476; G.W. 703. 

Opus de mysterio missae. Ulm, Johannes Zainer, 1473. Hain 449; G.W. 700. 

Mariale. (Cologne, Ulrich Zell, c. 1473). Hain 460; G.W. 678. 

De laudibus Mariae Virginis. (Strassburg, Johannes Mentelin, 1474). Hain 
467; G.W. 616. 


"Op. cit., 100. 

‘The number in parenthesis after the author’s name refers to the column in 
Ulysses Chevalier’s Répertoire des Sources Historiques du Moyen Age: Bio- 
bibliographie (Paris, 1905-1907). The title of the book and the bibliographical 
number corresponds to the repertories of Hain, Copinger, Proctor or Reichling. 
The reference to the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke has been abbreviated to 
G.W. When the printer, place or date of printing is not certain, this is denoted 
by the use of parenthesis. 
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Liber de laudibus Mariae. (Basel, Michael Wenssler, not after 1475). Hain 
462; G.W. 679. 

De adhaerendo Deo. (Esslingen, Conradus Fyner, 1475). Hain 427 and 5025; 
not in G.W. 

De adhaerendo Deo. Two duplicates of above. 

Sermones notabiles de tempore et de sanctis. (Ulm, Johannes Zainer, c. 1475). 
Hain 470; G.W. 476. 

Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. (Eltville, Nicolaus Bechtermiinze, not after 
1475). Hain-Copinger 469; G.W. 772. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis. (Cologne, Nicolaus Gétz, c. 1475). Hain 
433; G.W. 598. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis. Venice, Christophorus Arnoldus, April 5, 
1476. Hain-Copinger 439; G.W. 604. 

Secreta mulierum et virorum. (Venice, Adamus von Rottweil), June 24, 1478. 
Hain 563; G.W. 763. 

De arte intelligendi, docendi et praedicandi res spirituales. (Ulm, Johannes 
Zainer, c. 1478). Hain 491; G.W. 590. 

De abundantia exemplorum. (Ulm, Johannes Zainer, c. 1478). Hain 484; 
G.W. 581. 

Postilla in evangelium Johannis. (Cologne, Johannes Guldenschaff, c. 1478). 
Hain-Copinger 459; G.W. 612. 

Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. (Ulm, Johannes Zainer, not after 1478). 
Hain 472; G.W. 775. 

Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. Duplicate of above. 

De adhaerendo Deo. (Urach, Conradus Fyner, 1481). Hain 428; G.W. 583. 

Liber aggregationis. De mirabilibus mundi. (Rome, Georgius Herolt, c. 1481). 
Not in Hain; G.W. 633. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis . . . Precedit registrum Thomae Dornibergi 
de Memmingen complet. (Strassburg, Martinus Schott, c. 1481). Hain- 
Copinger 435; G.W. 602. 

Liber aggregationis. Bologna, Petrus von Heidelberg, 1482. Hain 536; G.W. 
634. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis. Venice, Gregorius Dalmatius et Jacobus 
Brittanicus, Brixianum, April 1, 1483. Hain-Copinger 440; G.W. 605. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis. Duplicate of above. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis. Venice, Gabriel de Grassis, June 14, 1485. 
Hain-Copinger 441; G.W. 606. 

Commentum in libros physicorum Aristotelis. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius 
de Gregoriis, January 8, 1488. Hain-Copinger 518; G.W. 716. 

De virtutibus, sive paradisus animae. Memmingen, Albertus Kunne (1488, not 
after 1496). Hain-Copinger 477; G.W. 704. 

De virtutibus, sive paradisus animae. Duplicate of above. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis. Mit tabula von Thomas Dorniberg. Strass- 
burg (Johannes Priiss), 1489. Hain-Copinger 442; G.W. 603. 

Quaestiones de coelo et mundo. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis, 
November 18, 1490. Hain-Copinger 511; G.W. 594. 

Mineralium Libri. Pavia, Christophorus de Canibus, June 18, 1491. Hain 521; 
G.W. 687. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis. Venice, Simon Bevilaqua, October 10, 1492. 
Hain 444; G.W. 610. 

Compendium theologicae veritatis. Duplicate of above. 

a naturalium. Brescia, Baptista Fargengus, June 13, 1493. Hain 505; 

.W. 712. 

De natura et immortalitate animae. Nuremberg, Caspar Hochfeder, July 27, 
1493. Hain-Copinger 497; G.W. 702. 

Tractatus de modo opponendi et respondendi. (Cologne, Heinrich Quentell, c. 
1493). Hain 492; G.W. 697. 

De anima, lib. III. De intellectu et intelligibili, lib. II. Venice, Johannes et 
Gregorius de Gregoriis, November 7, 1494. Hain-Copinger 494; G.W. 586. 
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De anima, lib. III. De intellectu et intelligibili, lib. 11. Two duplicates of 
above. 

Libri IV meteorum. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis, 1494-95. Hain 
514; G.W. 685. 

Liber secretorum de virtutibus herbarum et animalium. Liber de mirabilibus 
mundi. (Venice, Bernardinus Benalius, c. 1494). Hain 529; G.W. 640. 

De eucharistiae sacramento sermones XXXII. (Strassburg, Printer of the Casus 
Brevus Decretalium, c. 1494). Hain 452; G.W. 769. 

Opus de animalibus. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis, May 21, 1495. 
Hain 547; G.W. 589. 

Opus de animalibus. Duplicate of above. 

De generatione et corruptione. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis, 
(June 10), 1495. Hain 517; G.W. 613. 

De secretis mulierum et virorum. (Augsberg, Johannes Schénsperger, 1497). 
Hain-Copinger 557; G.W. 733. 

De virtutibus, sive paradisus animae. Strassburg, Martinus Flach, July 10, 1498. 
Hain 481; G.W. 706. 

De virtutibus, sive paradisus animae. Cologne, Heinrich Quentell, July 20, 1498. 
Hain 482; G.W. 707. 

De eucharistiae sacramento sermones XXXII. Cologne (Retro Minores), fir 
Heinrich Quentell, 1498. Hain-Copinger 454; G.W. 770. 

Summa de quatuor coaevis et de homine. Venice, Simon de Luere, December 
19, 1498, February 16, 1499. Hain-Copinger 569; G.W. 779. 

Secreta mulierum et virorum. Paris, Robertus Gourmont, 1498 or 1500. Copin- 
ger 195; G.W. 759. 

De mulieri forti. Orationes super evangelica dominicalia totius anni. Cologne, 
Heinrich Quentell, May 7, 1499. Hain 465; G.W. 699. 

De mulieri forti. Orationes super evangelica dominicalia totius anni. Duplicate 
of above. 

Liber aggregationis. (Cologne, Cornelius de Zyricksee, c. 1500). Hain-Copinger 
528; G.W. 655. 

ALBERTUS DE Saxonta.—(Cf., Quetif & Echard, Scriptores Ord. Praed., I, 735). 

Quaestiones in libros Aristotelis de coelo et mundo. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus 
for Octavius Scotus, 1492. Hain 576. 

Quaestiones in libros Aristotelis de coelo et mundo. Venice, Otinus de Luna, 
June 9, 1497. Hain-Copinger 577. 

St. ANTONINUS.—(285). Confessionale. (Cologne, Ulrich Zell, c. 1469). 
Hain-Copinger 1162; G.W. 2080. 

Tractatus de instructione seu directione simplicium confessorum s. confession- 
ale. . . . Cologne, Ulrich Zell, c. 1470. Copinger 490; G.W. 2082. 

Sumula confessionis. (Milan, Antonius Zarotus, c. 1471). Copinger 500. 

Confessionale. Mondovi, Antonius Matthiae et Balthazar Corderius, October 
24, 1472. Hain 1173. 

Confessionale. Duplicate of above. 

Confessionale volgare intitolato specchio di coscienza. Bologna (Baldassare 
Azzoquidi), 1472. Hain 1217. 

Summa confessionum “Defecerunt.” De restitutionibus. (Venice, Bartholomeus 
Cremonensis, 1473). Hain 1176. 

Summula confessionis. Venice, Johannes de Colonia et Johannes Manthen, 
1474. Hain 1177. 

Summa theologicae, pars II. Venice, Franz Renner von Heilbrunn und Nicolaus 
von Frankfort, 1474. Hain 1254. 

Tractatus de censuris. Venice, Johannes de Colonia et Johannes Manthen, 1474. 
Hain 1268. 

Confessionale. (Omnis mortalium cura). Italice. (Mantua, Paulus de Butz- 
bach, c. 1475). Not in Hain; G.W. 2175. 

Confessionale, “Defecerunt:” De restitutionibus. Venice, Johannes de Colonia 
et Joharnes Manthen, 1476. Hain 1179. 
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Decisio consiliaris super dubio producto de indulgentiis. Nuremberg, Friedrich 
Cruessner (1477). Hain, 1235. 

Decisio consiliaris super dubio producto de indulgentiis. Two duplicate of 
above. 

Summa theologicae, pars III. Venice, Nicolaus Jensen, 1477. Hain 1243, IV. 

Decisio consiliaris super dubio producto de indulgentiis. (Cologne, Johannes 
Guldenschaff, c. 1478). Copinger 521. 

Confessionale. Omnis mortalium cura. Florence, Don Ipolito, February 24, 
1478. Hain 1224. 

Summa confessionum. De restitutionibus. (Rome, In domo Francisci de Cin- 
quinis, c. 1479). Hain 1164; G.W. 2110. 

Summa theologicae, pars I. Venice, Nicolaus Jenson, 1479. Hain 1243. 

Specchio di coscienza. Florence, Don Ipolito, February 24, 1479. Hain-Copin- 
ger 1227. 

Confessionale. Venice, Johannes de Colonia et Johannes Manthen, 1480. Hain- 
Copinger 1183. 

Tractatus de censuris. (Bound with: Tractatus de sponsalibus). Venice, 
Johannes de Colonia et Johannes Manthen, May 10, 1480. Hain-Copinger 
1270. 

Tractatus de censuris. Duplicate of above. 

Summa theologicae, pars IV. Venice, Nicolaus Jenson, April 18, 1480. Hain- 
Copinger 1243, IV. 

Summa theologicae, pars IV. Duplicate of above. 

Summa cura: pars I. Venice, Leonhardus Wild, 1481. Hain 1244. 

Summa cura, pars II. Venice, Leonhardus Wild, 1481. Hain 1244. 

Summa cura: pars IV. Venice, Leonhardus Wild, 1481. Hain 1244. 

Confessionale in volgare: Curam illius habeo. Florence, Francesco di Dino, 
July 10, 1481. Hain-Copinger 1213; G.W. 2078. 

Confessionale. Venice, Antonius de Strata, August 6, 1481. Hain-Copinger 
1184. 

Summula confessionis. Venice, Antonius de Strata, December 17, 1482. Hain- 
Copinger 1185. 

Summa confessionum. Memmingen, Albertus Kunne, 1483. Hain-Copinger 
1190. 

Summa confessionum. Duplicate of above. 

Chronicon, sive opus historiarum. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, July 31, 1484. 
Three volumes. Hain 1159; G.W. 2072. 

Chronicon, sive opus historiarum. Duplicate of above. Three volumes. 

Confessionale “Defecerunt.” (Strassburg, Heinrich Knoblochtzer, c. 1484). 
Hain 1166. 

Confessionale, “omnis mortalium cura.’ Venice, Antonius de Strata, 1486. 
Proctor 4590. 

Summa theologicae: Tabulae Johannis Molitoris. Speyer, Petrus Drach, 1487. 
Hain-Copinger 1247, V. 

Summa theologicae, pars II. Speyer, Petrus Drach, August 4, 1487. Hain- 
Copinger 1247, II. 

Confessionale. (Speyer, Petrus Drach), 1487. Hain 1196. 

Summa theologicae, pars I. Venice, Marinus Saracenus, 1487. Hain 1252. 

Tabulae Johannis Molitoris, sive repertorium super totam summam Antonini. 
(Strassburg, Johannes Reinhard, c. 1490). Hain 1260. 

Tabulae Johannis Molitoris, sive repertorium super totam summam Antonini. 
Duplicate of above. , 

Confessionale. Strassburg, Martinus Flach, 1490. Hain 1198. 

Confessionale in vulgari sermone. (Venice, Bernardinus de Banaliis, c. 1490). 
Reichling, I, 92. 

Chronicon, sive opus historiarum. Basel, Nicolaus Kessler, February 10, 1491 
Three volumes. Hain 1161; G.W. 2074. 

Chronicon, sive opus historiarum. Duplicate of above. 
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Confessionale. Strassburg, Martinus Flach, 1492. Hain-Copinger 1200. 
Confessionale. Duplicate of above. 


Trialogus super evangeliis. . . . Venice, Johannes Emmerich de Spira, April 
26, 1495. Hain-Copinger 1274. 
Trialogus super evangeliis. . . . Duplicate of above 


Summula confessionis. Florence, Lorenzo Morgiani et Johannes Petri di Ma- 
ganza, 1496. Hain-Copinger 1211. 

Summa de confessione. Zaragoza (Paulus Hurus), 1497. Not in Hain. 

Summa de confessione, “Defecerunt.” Burgos, Friedrich Biel, July 6, 1499. Not 
in Hain; G.W. 2150. 

Confessionale, “Defecerunt.” ‘Venice, Petrus Johannes de Quarengiis, February 
15, 1499. Hain 1206. 

ARMANDUS DE BELLovisu.—(317). De declaratione difficilium terminorum tam 
theologicae quam philosophiae ac logicae. Basel, Johannes Amberbach fir 
Michael Wenssler, 1491. Hain 1793; G.W. 2504. 

De declaratione difficilium terminorum tam theologicae quam philosophiae et 
logicae. Cologne, Heinrich Quentell, 1499. Hain 1795; G.W. 2505. 

BARTHOLOMEUS DA SAN ConcorpIo (DE Pisis).—(449). Summa de casibus 
conscientiae. Cologne, Arnoldus ter Hoernen, 1474. Hain 2527; G.W. 
3452. 

Summa de casibus conscientiae. (Speyer, Petrus Drach, c. 1474). Hain 2524; 
G.W. 3450. 

Summa de casibus conscientiae. Duplicate of above. 

Summa de casibus conscientiae. Venice, Nicolaus Girardengus, May 12, 1481. 
Hain 2529; G.W. 3455. 

Summa de casibus conscientiae. Duplicate of above. 

Quadragesimale de contemptu mundi sive de triplict mundo sensibili. . 
Milan, Ulrich Scinzenzeler, 1498. Hain 2530; G.W. 3456. 

a de contemptu mundi sive de triplici mundo sensibili. Duplicate 
of above. 

BertHoLtpus TEvutTo.—(582). Horologium devotionis circa vitam Christi. 
Basel, Johannes Amerbach (1489). Hain 2990; G.W. 4170. 

Horologium devotionis circa vitam Christi. Cologne (Ulrich Zell, c. 1490). 
Hain 2995; G.W. 4174. 

Zeitglocklein des lebens und leidens Christi. Lob der gelyder Mariae. (Basel, 
Johannes Amerbach, c. 1492)? Not cited by bibliographers. 

St. CATHERINA SENENSIS.—(812, 813, 814, 15, 816). Libro de la divina provi- 
dentia. (Bologna, Baldassare Azzoquidi, c. 1472). Hain 4689. 

Historia e vita di sancta Caterina Senese. Milan, Johannes Antonius de Honate, 
March 28, 1489. Hain-Copinger 4698. 

Historia e vita di sancta Caterina Senese. Duplicate of above. 

ConrapusS DE HALBERSTADT (DE ALEMANIA).—(1013). Responsorium curioso- 
rum. Liibeck, Lucas Brandis, 1476. Hain-Copinger 8347. 

Concordantiae Bibliorum. Reutlingen, Michael Greyff, 1482. Hain 5630. 

Concordantiae Bibliorum. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1485. Hain 5632. 

In errores scribentium sanctum Augustinum fuisse. (Rome, 1486). Hain 5635. 

Dominicus CHAVALCHA DE Vico.—(1012). Disciplina degli spirituali. Florence, 
Antonio Miscomini, 1484. Hain 4794. 

Specchio di croce. Florence, Francesco di Dino, March 27, 1490. Hain 4787. 

Tractatus de pongie lingua. Florence, Lorenzo Morgiani et Johannes Petri di 
Maganza, October 8, 1490. Hain 4774. 

Trattato della pazienza overo medicina di curore. Florence, Francesco Buona- 
corsi, May 12, 1490. Hain 4800. 

Frutti della lingua. Florence, Lorenzo Morgiani et Johannes Petri di Maganza, 
1493. Hain 4779. 

Trattato contra il peccato della lingua detto pongie lingua. Bologna, Hercules 
Nanus, 1493. Hain 4775. 

Trattato o vero libro chiamata pongie lingua. Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, 
1494. Hain 4776. 
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Frutti della lingua. Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, 1495. Hain 4777. 

Frutti della linqua. Duplicate of above. 

ENGELBERTUS CULTIFICIS.—(1327). Epistola declaratoria jurium et privilegium 
Fratrum Ordinum Mendicantium. Nijmegen, Holland, 1479. Hain-Copin- 
ger 5849. 

Feicianus, O.P.—(1471). Tractatus de divina praedestinatione. (Augsburg, 
Anton Sorg in Monastery of SS. Ulrich and Afra, c. 1476). Hain 6950. 
Tractatus de divina praedestinatione. (Speyer, Conradus Hist), 1495. Hain 

6954. 

Franciscus CoLumna.—(994). Hypnerotomachia poliphili. Venice, Aldus 
Manutius, 1499. Hain-Copinger 5501. 

Hypnerotomachia poliphili. Duplicate of above. 

FRANCISCUS DE REtTzA.—(1579). Comestorium vitiorum. Nuremberg, Johannes 
Sensenschmidt, 1470. Hain 13884. 

De generatione Christi, sive defensorium inviolatae castitatis beatae Virginis 
Mariae. (Basel, Leonhardus Ysenhut, c. 1490). Hain 6086. 

GABRIEL BARLETTA.—(1631). Sermones quadragesimales et de sanctis. Brescia, 
Angelus et Jacobus Brittanicus, January 13, 1498. Hain-Copinger 2459. 

GERARDUS DE ELToN.—(1782). Declaratio modi et formae venditionis ac empti- 
onis redditum perpetuorum et vitalium. (Cologne, Arnoldus ter Hoernen, 
c. 1476). Hain 6066. 

Casus utrum liceat pueros ante pubertatis annos ad religionis ingressum inducere. 
(Cologne, Arnoldus ter Hoernen, c. 1476). Hain 7614. 

GERARDUS DE MontEe.—(4388). Tractatus ostendens concordantium S. Thomae 
Aquinatis et Alberti Magni in multis in quibus dictantur esse contrarit. 
(Cologne, Heinrich Quentell, c. 1489). Not in Hain. 

Gu1Letmus Duranpus.—(1253). Rationale divinorum officiorum. Mainz, 
Johannes Fust et Petrus Schoeffer, October 6, 1459. Hain, 6471. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Strassburg, Adolf Rusch, not after 1464. Hain 
6461. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Augsburg, Giinther Zainer, 1470. Hain 6472. 

Speculum judiciale. Strassburg, Georgius Husner et Johannes Bechenbub, 1473. 
Four volumes in one. Hain 6506. 

Speculum judiciale; vols. III-IV. Strassburg, Georgius Husner et Johannes 
Bechenbub, November 22, 1473. Hain 6506. 

Speculum judiciale; vols. III-IV. Duplicate of above. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. (Basel, Bertholdus Ruppel, c. 1474). Hain 
6463. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Basel, Michael Wenssler, c. 1475. Hain 6464. 

Repertorium aureum super toto corpore juris canonici. (Cologne, Ulrich Zell, 
1475). Hain 6518. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. (Speyer, Petrus Drach, c. 1477). Hain 6467. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum, ex ed. John. Tuscani. Venice, Hermannus 
Leichtenstein, 1478. Hain 6480. 

Repertorium juris. Padua, Johannes Herbort, November 21, 1478. Hain- 
Copinger 6511. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Venice, Hermannus Lichtenstein, 1478. Hain 
6480. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Naples, Matthias de Olmiitz, July 28, 1478. 
Hain 6479. 

Speculum judiciale, pars III-IV. Padua, Johannes Herbort, 1479. Hain 6511. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Strassburg, Georgius Husner (not after 1479). 
Hain 6465. ; 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Venice, Hermannus Lichtenstein, 1480. Hain 
6482. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1480. Hain 
6483. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum a Johanne Tuscano editum. Venice, Georgius 
Walch, 1482. Hain 6486. 
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Rationale divinorum officiorum. Strassburg (Georgius Husner), 1484. Hain 
6489. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. (Strassburg, Georgius Husner, 1485). Hain 
6469 (6489). 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Strassburg, Johannes Priiss, 1486. Hain- 
Copinger 6491. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Strassburg (Georgius Husner), 1486. Hain 
6492. 

Speculum judiciale cum additionibus. Venice, Georgius Arrivabenus, 1488. 
Four volumes in one. Hain 6513. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Strassburg (Georgius Husner), 1493. Hain 
6496. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, September 30, 
1494. Hain 6497. 

Speculum judiciale. Venice, Baptista de Tortis, 1499. Hain 6516. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. Venice, Johannes Rubeus et Albertinus Rubeus, 
June 6, 1499. Hain 6501. 

GuILELMUS PERALDUS.—(3573). .Summa de vitiis. Basel, Bertholdus Ruppel, 
c. 1469. Hain 12385. 

Summa de vitiis. (Basel, Michael Wenssler, c. 1474). Hain, 12384. 

Summa de vitiis. Duplicate of above. 

Summa de virtutibus et vitiis. (Basel, Michael Wenssler, c. 1475). Hain 12383. 

Summa de vitiis. Cologne, Heinrich Quentelle, 1479. Hain 12387. 

Summa de vitiis. Duplicate of above. 

Summa de virtutibus et vitiis. Basel, Johannes Amerbach. Hain, 12390. 

Sermones super epistolas de tempore. Paris, Ulrich Gering, June 30, 1494. 
Hain-Copinger, 8284. 

Henricus INstiTor1Is.—(2262). Malleus maleficarum. (Strassburg, Johannes 
Priiss, 1490). Hain-Copinger 9238. 
Tractatus varii cum sermonibus contra errores adversus eucharistiam exortos. 
Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, January 26, 1496. Hain-Copinger 9233. 
Opusculum in errores monarchiae. Venice, Jacobus Pentius de Lencoq, 1499. 
Hain-Copinger 9237. 

Henricus Suso.—(2101). Horologium aeternae sapientiae. (Cologne, Con- 
radus Winters de Homborch, c. 1480). Copinger, 3167. 

HreronyMus Batsus.—(2561). Oratio habita coram Adriano VI. Pont. Max. 
(Rome, Stephanus Plannck, 1493). Unknown to bibliographers. 

Epigrammata. Vienna, Johannes von Winterburg, August 1, 1494. Hain- 
Copinger 2250. 

HIERONYMUS SAVONAROLA.—(4156, 4157, 4158, 4159, 4160, 4161, 4162, 4163). 

Tractato dell’amore di Jesu Cristo. (Florence, 1495?). Not in Hain. 

Expositio ac meditatio S. Psalmum XXX. (Italy, XV century). Unknown to 
bibliographers. 

Compendio di revelatione della inutile servo di Jesu Cristo. Florence, Fran- 
cesco Buonacorsi (1495). Hain 14334. 

Sermone fatto a suoi nella vigilia della Pasqua di natale sopra I nativita, nel 
nostro Signore Jesu Christo. Sine nota. Florence, c. 1495. Hain 14402. 

Trattato overo sermone della oratione. (Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, 1495). 
Copinger 5307. 

Expositio super Psalmum LXXIX “Qui regis Israel.” Florence, Bartolomeo 
di Libri, 1495. Hain 14435. 

Expositione del “Pater noster.”” Lorenzo Morgiani e Giovanni Pietri, c. 1495. 
Hain 14446. 

Operetta sopra i deici comandamenti di Dio. Florence, Lorenzo Morgiani e 
Giovanni di Maganza (1495). Hain 14442. 

Epistola contra sententiam excommunicationis contra se super injuste latam. 
Florence, Lorenzo Morgiani e Giovanni di Maganza (1495). Hain 14453. 

a di revelazione. Florence, Pietro Pacini, April 23, 1496. Copinger 
274. 
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Compendium de revelatione. Ulm, Conradus Dinckmut, 1496. Hain 14333. 

Libro della simplicita della vita Christiana. Florence, Lorenzo Morgiani ad 
instantia di Pietro Pacini, 1496. Hain 14358. 

Registro delle prediche fatte nel 1495. (Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, 1496). 
Hain 14381. 

Prediche fatte l’anno del 1496. Florence, 1496. Hain 14384. 

Predicha dell’arte del bene morire. (Florence, 1496). Hain 14390. 

Predicha del’arte del bene morire. Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, 1496. Hain 
14391. 

Predicha fatta il sabbato dopo la secunda domenica di quaresima l’anno 1497. 
Florence, Bortolomeo di Libri, 1497. Not in Hain. 

Triumphus crucis: Della verita della fede christiana sopra el glorioso triumpho 
della croce di Christo. Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, c. 1497. Hain 14345. 

Lectione o vero sermone fatto a molti sacerdoti religiosi et seculari in S. Marco 
di Firenze. Florence, after February 15, 1497. Hain 14393. 

Predica fatta 25 de Febraio, 1497. Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, 1497. Hain 
14395. 

Predica fatta il sabbato dopo la secunda domenica di quadragesima, 1497. 
(Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, 1497). Hain 14396. 

Predicata fatta adi XVIII di marzo MCCCLXXXXVII. Florence, after March 
18, 1497. Hain 14397. 

Lettera alle suore del tertio ordine di S. Domenico data 17 Oct. 1497: con diecit 
regole da observare al tempo delle grande tribulationi. Florence, Bartolo- 
meo di Libri, 1497. Hain 14468. 

Epistola contra sententiam excommunicationis contra se nuper iujuste latam. 

(Florence, Lorenzo Morgiani e Giovanni di Maganza, after June 18, 1497). 
Copinger 5299. 

Tractato divoto e utile della humilita. (Florence, 1496?). Hain-Reichling, 
14372. 

Processus. Contra Fratem Hieronymum heresiarcham libellus et processus. 
Nuremberg, Ambrosius Huber, 1498. (Report of Poggia to the Curia). 
Hain 13386. 

Sermone della oratione. (Florence, 149—). Hain-Copinger 14403. 

Tratto circa el regimento e governo della citta di Firenze. Florence, 1498. 
Hain 14471. 

Expositio in psalmum “In te domine speravi.” Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, 
1498-99. Hain 14415-14416. 

Expositio in psalmum “Dum erat in vinculis.” Reggio, Franciscus de Mazalibus, 
1499. Hain 14423. 

Expositio in psalmum “In te domine speravi.” (Augsburg, Johannes Fros- 
chauer, 1500). Hain 14413. 

Expositio in psalmum L. “dum erat in vinculis.” (Venice, Petrus de Quarengis, 
1500). Hain 14420. 

Expositio in psalmum. . . . (Venice, Petrus de Quarengis, 1500). Unknown 
to bibliographers. 

Hvco pE Sancto CHaro.—(2215, 2216). Expositio missae. (Rome, Eucharius 
Silber, n.d.). Unknown to bibliographers. 

Speculum ecclesiae, cum speculo sacerdotum. (Lyons, Jean Dupré, 1480). 
Copinger 3188. 

Expositio missae. (Rome, Stephanus Plannck, 1486). Hain 8979. 

Expositio missae. (Nuremberg, Caspar Hochfeder, 1494). Hain 8988. 

Postilla super psalterium. Venice (for Stephanus et Bernardinus de Nallis), 
November 12, 1496. Hain 8972. : 

Postilla super psalterium. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, January 31, 1498. 
Hain 8973. 

Huco pvE Prato, FLoriwo.—(2213). Sermones dominicales super evangelia et 

— a totum annum. Strassburg, Georgius Husner, June 11, 1476. 

ain 9005. 
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Sermones dominicales super evangelia et epistolas per totum annum. Duplicate 
of above. 

Sermones dominicales super evangelia et epistolas per totum annum. Reutlingen, 
Michael Greyff (1478). Hain 8999. 

Sermones dominicales super evangelia et epistolas per totum annum. (Strass- 
burg, Georgius Husner, not after 1483). Hain 9003. 

Sermones dominicales super evangelia et epistolas per totum annum. Nurem- 
berg, Anton Koberger, 1483. Hain 9007. 

Sermones de tempore. Basel, Michael Wenssler (1485) Hain 9002. 

Sermones de sanctis. Heidelberg (Konrad Hist), January 21, 1485. Hain 9009. 

Sermones de Sanctis. Duplicate of above. 

Sermones de sanctis. (Bologna, Balthazar de Hybernia, 1486). Hain 9010. 

Jacosus pE CessoLis.—(2313). Solatium ludi schacorum. Utrecht, Nicholaus 
Ketelaer et Gerardus Leempt (1473). Hain 4891. 

Schachzabelbuch. Augsburg (Johannes Schénsperger), 1483. Hain 4896. 

Jacosus SprENGER.—(4317). Malleus maleficarum. (Speyer, Petrus Drach, 
1487 or 1490). Hain 9239. 

Malleus maleficarum. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1494. Hain 9245.5 

®*This book, Malleus maleficarum, is attributed either to Sprenger or Henricus 

Institor, by bibliographers and rare book catalogues. One is listed here under 

Institor. 

Jacopus DE VorAGINE.—(2331, 2332). Legenda aurea. (Strassburg, Georgius 
Husner et Johannes Bechenhub, 1473). Copinger 6388. 

Legenda aurea. Duplicate of above. 

Sermones aurei de tempore per totum annum. Strassburg, C. W. civis Argenti- 
nensis (not after 1473). Not in Hain or Copinger. 

Legenda aurea. (Strassburg, Giinther Zainer, 1474). Copinger 6387. 

Legenda aurea. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1478. Copinger 6414. 

Legenda aurea. Venice, Christophorus Arnoldus (before May 6, 1478). Copin- 
ger 6415, 6470. 

Passionael, somerstuc. Gonda, Holland, May 10, 1478. Copinger 6508, 

Legenda aurea. Ulm, Johannes Zainer (1480). Copinger 6390. 

Legenda aurea. (Ulm, Johannes Zainer, 1480). Proctor 2520. 

Legenda aurea. Venice, Antonius de Strata, 1480. Copinger 6421. 

Passionael, winterstuc. Gonda, Holland, February 10, 1480. Copinger 6509. 

Passionael ghehieten in latijn aurea legenda. Somerstuc. Delff (Jacobus 
Jacobszoen van der Meer), 1482. Not in Hain or Copinger. 

Legenda sanctorum. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1482. Copinger 6429. 

The Golden Legend. Westminster, William Caxton, 1483. Copinger 

Legenda aurea. Cologne (Ulrich Zell, 1483). Copinger 6434. 

Historia lombardica, sive legenda aurea sanctorum. (Reutlingen, Michael 
Greyff), 1483. Copinger 6432. 

Sermones quadragesimales. Accedit sermo de passione Christi. Brescia, Angelus 
et Jacobus Brittanicus, August 20, 1483. Proctor 6975. 

Sermones dominicales. Germany, unknown press, 1484. Proctor 3260; bound 
with Copinger 6534. 

Sermones de sanctis. Augsburg, Hermann Kastlin, April 10, 1484. Copinger, 
6550. 

Sermones de sanctis. Duplicate of above. 

Dat duytsche passionael. Cologne, Ludwig von Renchen, July 21, October 31, 
1485. Copinger 4626, 6507. 

Historia lombardica, sive legenda aurea sanctorum. Reutlingen (Johannes 
Otmar), 1485. Copinger 6440. 

Legenda aurea. Cologne (Ludwig von Renchen), 1485. Copinger 6442. 

Legenda aurea. Strassburg (Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinburg), 
1486. Copinger 6444. 

Legenda aurea. Duplicate of above. 

Legenda aurea. Basel, Nicolaus Kesler, June 25, 1486. Copinger 6446. 

Legenda aurea. Duplicate of above. 
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Lombardica historia, sive legenda aurea. Strassburg, Johannes Reinhard 
Griininger, 1486. Copinger 6466. 

Passionael oder Leben der heiligen. Wéinterstuc. Augsburg, Johannes Schén- 
sperger, July 3, 1487. Not in Copinger. 

Legenda aurea. Nuremberg, Georgius Stuchs, October, 1488. Copinger 6450. 

Legenda aurea. Venice (Bonetus Locatellus), 1488. Copinger 6451. 

Passionael, winter ende somestuck, mitten martirologie. Zwolle, Pieter Van Os, 
1490. Copinger 6519. 

Legenda aurea. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1492. Copinger 6457. 

Legenda aurea. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1492. Proctor 2025. 

Sermones. Lyons, Johannes Trechsel, 1494. Copinger 6524. 

Mariale. Venice, Simon de Luere, November 14, 1497. Copinger 6524 (IV). 

Sermones dominicales Pavia, Jacobus de Paucisdrapis, November 14, 1499. 
Copinger 6526 (1). 

Sermones quadragesimales. Pavia, Jacobus de Paucisdrapis, September 2, 1499. 
Copinger 6526 (III). This and Sermones dominicales bound together. 

Sermones de sanctis. Pavia, Jacobus de Paucisdrapis, 1500. Proctor 7118. 

Legenda sanctorum. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, June 18, 1500. Not in 
Copinger. 

JoHannes ANDREAE.—(Quetif and Echard, I, 627.) Constitutiones Clementis V, 
cum apparatu Johannis Andreae. (Strassburg, Heinrich Eggestein, 1470). 
Hain 5407. 

Additiones ad Durandis speculum judiciale. (Strassburg, Georgius Husner and 
Johann Beckenhaub, 1474. Hain 1083. 

Additiones ad Durandis speculum judiciale. Duplicate of above. 

Tractatulus de sponsalibus et matrimoniis. (Basel, Martinus Flach, 1475). 
Hain 1068. 

Lectura super arboribus consanguinitatis, affinitatis et cognationis spiritualis. 
Nuremberg, Freidrich Creussner (1476). Hain 1025. 

Lectura super arboribus consanguinitatis, affinitatis et cognationis spiritualis. 
Duplicate of above. 

Lectura super arboribus consanguinitatis, affinitatis et cognationis spiritualis. 
Nuremberg, Friedrich Creussner, 1477. Hain 1030. 

Lectura super arboribus consanguinitatis, affinitatis, spiritualis cognationis. 
Nuremberg, Friedrich Creussner (1477). Hain 1027. 

Mercuriales quaestiones super regulis juris. Venice, Adamus Rottweil, 1477. 
Hain 1058. 

Mercuriales quaestiones super regulis juris. Duplicate of above. 

Arbor consanguinitatis, arbor affinitatis, arbor spiritualis cognationis. Nurem- 
berg, Friedrich Creussner, 1478. Hain 1031. 

Arbor consanguinitatis, arbor affinitatis, arbor spiritualis cognationis. Nurem- 
berg, Friedrich Creussner, 1481. Hain 1034. 

Liber sextus decretalium Bonafacii VIII, cum apparatu Johannis Andreae. 
Speyer, Petrus Drach, 1481. Hain 3600. 

Quaestiones mercuriales super regulis juris. (Pavia), (Franciscus Girardengus), 
1483. Hain 1059. 

Tractatus de modo observandi interdictum. Magdeburg, Albrecht Ravenstein 
und Joachim Westphael, December 3, 143. Hain 1081. 

Novella super septimo decretalium. Pavia, Franciscus Girardengus, 1484. Hain 
1078. 

Liber sextus decretalium Bonifacii VIII, cum apparatu Joannis Andreae. Venice, 
unknown printer (1484-85). Not in Hain. 

Tractatulus de sponsalibus et matrimoniis. Hain 1074. 

Constitutiones Clementis V, cum apparatu Joannis Andreae. Nuremberg, Anton 
Koberger, 1482. Hain 5427. 

Novellae super V libros decretalium. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis, 
1489. Hain 1065. 

Liber sextus decretalium cum commentario Joannis Andreae. (Strassburg, 
Johannes Reinhard von Griiningen, 1491). Hain 3617. 
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Novellae super VI decretalium. Venice, Andreas Torresanus, March 9, 1941. 
Hain 1079. 

Lectura abbreviata super arbore consanguinitatis et affinitatis. (Leipzig, Kon- 
rad Kachelofen, 1498). Hain 1024. 

Lecturae super arboribus consanguinitatis et affinitatis necnon cognationis spirit- 
ualis et legalis. (Lepzig, Martinus Landsberg, 1498). Hain 1044 

Lectura super arboribus consanguinitatis et affinitatis. Leipzig, (Martinus 
Landsberg), 1498 Hain 1045. 

Joannes AQuILANUS.—(2350). Sermones quadragesimales. ... Brescia, An- 
gelus Brittanicus, 1487. Hain 1326. 

Joannes Annius De Vitersio.—(251). Glossa super apocalypsi, de statu ec- 
clesiae et de futuris Christianorum triumphis contra Saracenos. Cologne, 
Retro Minores, 1497. Hain 1129. 

Joannes Batsus De Janua—(412). Catholicon. (one leaf). Mainz, (Jo- 
hannes Gutenberg), 1460. Hain 2254. 

Summa quae vocatur Catholicon. Strassburg, Adolf Rusch, (1470) Hain 2253. 

Catholicon Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1483. Hain 2256. 

Catholicon. Venice, Hermannus Lichtenstein, September 24, 1483. Hain 2257. 

Catholicon. Strassburg, Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinberg, 1483. 
Hain 2252. 

Catholicon. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, November 20, 1495. Hain 2264. 

Joannes Bromyarp.—(2376). Summa praedicantium. (Basel, Johannes Am- 
erbach), 1479. Hain 3993. 

Joannes CampHoro.—(763). Dialogo dell’origine et immortalitate dell’anima. 
Venice, Guilelmus Anima mia de Tridino, 1494. Copinger 1421. 

Joannes CapreoLtus.—(2381). Libri I-IV defensionem theologiae Thomae 
Aquinatis. Venice, Octavianus Scotus, 1483-1484. Hain 4410. 

Joannes De FraNKFrorpIA.—(2414). Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. Ulm, 
Conradus Dinckmut, n. d. Hain-Copinger 7352. 

Joannes Lector FrispurGensis. (2414). Summa confessorum. (Augsburg, 
Ginther Zainer,) 1476. Hain 7365. 

Summa confessorum. Ulm, Conradus Dinckmut, November 12, 1484. Hain 
7371. 

Summa confessorum deutsch. Augsburg, Johannes Schénsperger, 1489. Hain 
7374. 

Joannes De Sancto GEMINIANO.——(2486). Liber de exemplis. . . rerum. Venice, 
(for Stephanus et Bernardinus de Nallis), April 10, 1497. Hain-Copinger, 
7545. 

Liber de exemplis. . . rerum. Duplicate of above. 

Liber de exemplis et similitudinibus rerum. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius de 
Gregoriis, 1499. Hain 7547. 

Liber de exemplis et similitudinibus rerum. Duplicate of above. 

Summa de exemplis et similitudinibus rerum. Basel, Johannes Petri de Langen- 
dorff, 1499. Hain 7546. 

Sermones funebres. Lyons, Johannes Klein, May 11, 1499. Hain, 7548. 

Joannes Gosir.—(1809). Scala Coeli. Ulm, Johannes Zainer, 1480. Hain 
9406. 

Scala coeli de diversis generibus exemplorum. Strassburg, Jacobus Eber, 1483. 
Hain 9407. 

Joannrs Heroit.—(2134). Sermones discipuli super epistolas dominicales per 
totius anni circulum. . . (Strassburg, Georgius Husner, 1475). Hain 8510. 

De eruditione Christifidelium. (Strassburg, Georgius Husner, 1476). Hain 
8517. 

Sermones de tempore et de sanctis cum promptuario exemplorum et de miracu- 
lis Beatae Mariae Virginis. Cologne, Ulrich Zell (1477). Not in Hain. 

Sermones de sanctis. (Cologne, Ulrich Zell, 1478). Copinger 2928. 

De eruditione Christifidelium. (Reutlingen, Johannes Otmar or Michael Greyff, 
1478). Hain 8516. 
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Sermones discipuli super epistolas dominicales per circulum anni. (Cologne, 
Conradus Winters de Homborch, 1478). Copinger 2936. 

Sermones de tempore et sanctis cum promptuario exemplorum et de Beata 
Virgine. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1481. Hain 8482. 

De eruditione Christifidelium. (Strassburg, Jacobus Eber, 1481). Hain 8518. 
(Bound with Joannes Gobii, Scala coeli; Hain 9406). 

De eruditione Christifidelium. Duplicate of above. 

Sermones quadragesimale discipuli. Reutlingen, Johannes Otmar, 1489. Hain 
8515. 

Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. Strassburg, Martinus Flach, 1490. Hain 
8501. 

Joannes LICHTENBERGER (JOANNES PicarpI DE LuUCEMBERC).—(2432). Prog- 
nosticatio latina. Mainz, (Jacobus Meydenbach), June 8, 1492. Hain 
10082. 

Eremita Alsatus, prognosticatio. Strassburg, Bartholomaeus Istler, 1500. Hain 
10084. 

Joannes Niper.—(3360). Comnsolatorium timoratae conscientiae. Cologne, 
Ulrich Zell, (1467). Hain 11806. 

Tractatus de contractibus mercatorum. (Cologne, Ulrich Zell, 1468). Hain 
11822. 

Tractatus de contractibus mercatorum. Duplicate of above. 

Tractatus de morali lepra. Cologne, Ulrich Zell, (1470). Hain 11814. 

Formicarius. (Cologne, Ulrich Zell, 1470). Hain 11831. 

Manuale confessorum. (Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1471). Hain 11834. 

Manuale confessorum. (Cologne, Ulrich Zell, 1472). Hain 11835. 

Tractatus de contractibus mercatorum. Esslingen, Conradus Fyner, 1474. Hain 
11823. 

Praeceptorium divinae legis. Augsburg, Anton Sorg, 1475. Hain 11789. 

Tractatus de morali lepra. Basel, Michael Wenssler, (1475). Hain 11816. 

Manuale confessorum. Basel, Michael Wenssler, (1475). Hain 11838. 

Praeceptorium legis, sive expositio decalogi. Strassburg, Georgius Husner, 1476. 
Hain 11790. 

Die vierundswanzig goldenen Harfen. Augsburg, Giinther Zainer, 1476. Hain 
11849. 

Sermones totius anni de tempore et de sanctis cum quadragesimale. Esslingen, 
Conradus Fyner, (1476-1478). Hain 11799. 

Praeceptorium legis, sive exposito decalogi. Reutlingen, Michael Greyff, (1478). 
Hain 11781. 

Sermones totius anni de tempore et de sanctis cum quadragesimale. Ulm, 
Johannes Zainer, (1478). Hain 11802. 

Praeceptorium legis. Cologne, Ulrich Zell, (1478). Proctor 889 or 900. 

Praeceptorium divinae legis, seu expositio decalogi. Paris, Ulrich Gering, 1478. 
Hain 11791. 

Praeceptorium legis. Augsburg, Johannes Wiener, 1479. Hain 11792. 

Aurei sermones de tempore et de sanctis cum quadragesimale. Speyer, Petrus 
Drach, 1479. Hain, 11803. 

Tractatus de morali lepra. Cologne, Conradus Winters de Homborch, (1479). 
Hain 11817. 

Tractatus de contractibus mercatorum. (Cologne, Conradus Winters de Hom- 
borch, 1479). Hain 11826. 

Manuale confessorum. Cologne, Conradus Winters de Homborch, (1479). 
Hain 11841. 

Praeceptorium legis. Ulm, Johannes Zainer, (1484). Hain 11785. 

Praeceptorium divinae legis. Basel, (Johannes Amerbach), 1481. Hain 11793. 

Sermones aurei de tempore et de sanctis. (Cologne, Johannes Koelhoff, 1482). 
Copinger 4416. 


Praeceptorium legis. (Strassburg, Printer of the Jordanus de Quedlinberg, 1483). 


Hain 11795. 
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Consolatorium timoratae conscientiae. (Augsburg, Anton Sorg, 1485). Hain 
11807. 

Formicarius. Augsburg, Anton Sorg, (1485). Hain 11832. 

Joannes De TampBaco.—(2498). Consolatio theologiae. (Mainz, Petrus Schoef- 
fer, 1470). Hain 15235. 

Consolatio theologiae. (Strassburg, Georgius Reusner de Spira, 1472). Hain 
15236. 

Consolatio theologiae. Basel, Johannes Amerbach, 1492. Hain 15237. 

Joannes TaAuLer.—(4375, 4376). Deutsche Predigten und historia Tauleri. 
Leipzig, Conradus Kachelofen, 1498. Hain 15346. 

Joannes CarpInAL De TurRECREMATA.—(4543). Expositio psalterii. Rome, 
Ulrich Hahn, October 4, 1470. Hain 15695. 

Contemplationes devotissimae. (Last leaf only). Speyer, (Petrus Drach), 
December 24, 1472. Hain 15723. 

Expositio super toto psalterio. Augsberg, Johannes Schussler, 1472. Hain 
15696. 

Expositio super toto psalterio. Duplicate of above. 

Expositio super toto psalterio. Mainz, Petrus Schoeffer, 1474. Hain 15698. 

De efficacia aquae benedictae. Augsburg, Anton Sorg, (1475). Hain 15738. 

De efficacia aquae benedictae. Augsberg, Anton Sorg, (1475). Hain 15739. 

Expositio psalterii. Mainz, Petrus Schoeffer, 1476. Hain-Copinger, 15699. 

Expositio psalterii. Rome, Ulrich Hahn, 1476. Hain 15700. 

Expositio psalterii. Two duplicates of above. 

Quaestiones evangeliorum de tempore et de sanctis. Rome, 1477. Copinger, 
5891. 

Expositio psalterii. Mainz, Petrus Schoeffer, 1478. Hain 15701. 

Quaestiones evangeliorum de tempore et de sanctis. Cologne, (Petrus Berg- 
mann), 1478. Hain 15710. 

Quaestiones super evangelia de tempore. Nuremberg, Frederich Creussner, 1478. 
Hain 15712. 

Quaestiones super evangelia totius anni. Nuremberg, Friedrich Creussner, 1478. 
Hain 15712. 

Meditationes seu contemplationes. Rome, Ulrich Hahn, December 9, 1478. 
Hain 15725. 

Quaestiones evangeliorum tam de tempore quam de sanctis. Reutlingen, 
Michael Greyff, (1480). Hain 15715. 

Quaestiones evangeliorum de tempore et de sanctis. (Vienna, Eberhard From- 
molt, 1481). Hain 15716. 

Expositio brevis et utilis super toto psalterio. Basel, Johannes Amerbach, 1482. 
Hain 15689. 

Expositio psalterii. Strassburg, (Printer of the 1481 Legenda Aurea), April 
23, 1482. Hain 15703. 

Expositio psalteriit. Torino, Johannes Fabri, March 29, 1482. Hain 1570S. 

Glossa psalterii. Strassburg, (Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinberg), 
1485. Hain 15706. 

Glossa psalterii. Duplicate of above. 

Questiones evangeliorum tam de tempore quam de sanctis. (Strassburg, Printer 
of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinberg, 1484). Hain 15713. 

Quaestiones evangeliorum de tempore, de sanctis et flos theologiae. (Basel, 
Johannes Amerbach, 1484). Hain, 15714. 

Quaestiones circa textus epistolarum atque evangeliorum tam de tempore quam 
de sanctis, Flos theologiae nominatae. Deventer, Richardus Pafraet, 1484. 
Hain 15717. 

Quaestiones super evangelit totius anna. (Venice, Simon Bevilaqua, 1495) 
Hain 15709. 

Summa de ecclesia. Flores sententiarum collecti ex Thoma de Aquino circa 
auctoritatem sumi pontificis. Lyons, Johannes Trechsel, 1496. Hain 15732 

Expositio psalterium. Venice, printer unknown, (1500). Hain 15691. 
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Leonarpus De Datis.—(1153). 
1482). 
LeonaRDUS MatTTHAEI De Utino.—(3131). 
Franciscus Renner), 1471. 


Sermones 
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La sfera. (Florence, Bartolomeo di Libri, 


Not in Hain or Copinger. 
(Venice, 


Hain 


Quadragesimale aureum. 
Hain 16124. 


quadragesimales de legibus. Venice, Franciscus Renner, 1473. 


16117. 


Sermones quadragesimales de legibus. Duplicate of above. 

Sermones Quadragesimales. (Venice, Franciscus Renner, 1473). Unknown to 
bibliographers. (Variant of Hain 16117). 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Venice, Franciscus Renner, 1473. Hain 16129. 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Duplicate of above. 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Cologne, Ulrich Zell, 1473. Proctor, 882. 









Sermones aurei de sanctis. Cologne, Johannes Koelhoff, 1473. Copinger 5916. 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Cologne, (Johannes Schilling, not after 1474). Hain 
16127. 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Augsburg, Monastery of SS. Ulrich and Afra, 1474. 
Hain 16130. 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Duplicate of above. 

Sermones de sanctis. Venice, Johannes de Colonia et Johannes Manthen, 1475. 
Hain 16132. 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Ulm, Johannes Zainer, 1475. Hain 16133. 

Sermones quadragesimales. Ulm, Johannes Zainer, 1478. Hain 16119. 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1478. Hain 16134. 

Sermones de sanctis. Speyer, Petrus Drach, 1478. Hain 16135. 

Sermones quadragesimales de legibus. Speyer, Petrus Drach, 1479. Hain 16120. 

Sermones quadragesimales de legibus. Duplicate of above. 

Sermones quadragesimales de legibus. Vicenza, Stephanus Koblinger, 1479. 
Hain 16121. 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Vicenza, Stephanus Koblinger, (1480). Hain 16136. 

Sermones de sanctis. Strassburg, Martinus Schott (1481). Hain 16126. 

Sermones quadragesimales de legibus. Lyons, Johannes Trechsel, June 13, 1494. 
Hain 16122. 

Sermones aurei de sanctis. Lyons, Johannes Trechsel, March 14, 1495. Hain 


16138. 
Sermones aurei de sanctis. Duplicate of above. 
Sermones floridi de dominicis et quibusdam festis. 

1496). Hain 16139. 
LupotpHus De Saxonra.—(2923). 


(Lyons, Johannes Trechsel, 


Vita Christi: pars I. Nuremberg, Anton 


Koberger, December 20, 1478. Hain 10292 . 

Iter ad terram sanctam. (Strassburg, Heinrich Eggestein, between 1475-1480). 
Hain 10307 

Meditationes vitae Jesu Christi. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1483. Hain 
10294. 

Meditationes de vita Christi. Milan, Johannes Antonius de Honate, (1485). 
Hain 10289. 


Expositio in psalterium. (Speyer, Petrus Drach, 1491). Hain 10304. 

Vita Christi. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, August 14, 1495. Hain 10296. 

Meditationes vitae Jesu Christi. Brescia, Angelus et Johannes de Brittanicus, 
1495. Hain 9876. 

Dat boeck vanden leven ons lief heren Jesu Christi. 
November 20, 1495. 

Martinus Potonus (Troppan) .—(3105, 3106). 


Zwolle, Petrus van Os, 


Margarita decreti seu tabula 


Martiniana. Speyer, Petrus Drach, (1480). Hain 10834. 
Margarita decreti seu tabula Martiniana. Venice, Peregrino Pasquale, 1485. 
Hain 10837. 


Venice, Peregrino Pasquale, 1486. Hain 10844. 
Strassburg, Georgius Husner, 1493. Hain 10847. 
Strassburg, (Georgius Husner), 1499. Hain 10851. 


Margarita decreti. 
Margarita decreti. 
Margarita decreti. 
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Micuaet De Huncarta—Sermones tredecim. Leyden, Heynricus Heynrici, 
1484. Copinger 3206. 

Sermones praedicabiles per totum annum. Strassburg, (Georgius Husner), 
1494. Hain-Copinger 9049. 

Sermones dominicales perutiles. Biga salutis intitulati. Hagenau, Heinrich 
Grau, 1498. Hain 9052. 

Sermones Biga salutis de sanctis. Hagenau, Heinrich Grau, 1499. Hain 9055. 

Sermones dominicales Biga salutis nuncupati. Hagenau, Heinrich Grau, 1499. 
Hain 9053. 

Nicotaus TriveT.—(4560, 4561). (St. Augustine). De civitate Dei, cum com- 
mento Thomae Valoi et Nicolai Triveth. (Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, 
1489). Hain-Copinger 2065. 

Pautus Barsus.—(429, 430). Metaphysicales quaestiones. Venice, Simon 
Bevilaqua, September 29, 1498. Hain 12495. 

Metaphysicales quaestiones. Duplicate of above. 

PEREGRINUS PoLonus.—(3576). Sermones notabiles de tempore et de sanctis. 
Cologne, (Heinrich Quentell), 1481. Hain 12583. 

Petrus De Bercamo.—(3673). Tabula super opera Thomae Aquinatis. Bo- 
logna, Baldassare Azzoguidi, March 11, 1473. Hain-Copinger 2816. 

Tabula super opera Thomae Aquinatis. Duplicate of above. 

Tabula super omnia opera Sancti Thomae Aquinatis. Basel, Bernardus Richel, 
1478. Hain 2818. 

Concordantiae conclusionum, in quibus Thomas de Aquino videtur sibi con- 
tradicere. Cologne, Arnoldus ter Hoernen, 1480. Hain 2822. 

Tabula super omnia opera Thomae Aquinatis. Basel, Nicolaus Kessler, 1495. 
Hain 2819. 

Petrus Nicer (ScHwarz).—(3361). Tractatus contra perfidos judaeos. Ess- 
lingen, Conradus Fyner, June 6, 1475. Hain 11885. 

Tractatus contra perfidos judaeos. Duplicate of above. 

Petrus De PaLtupE.—(3482). Sermones thesauri novi de sanctis. Strassburg, 
(Printer of the Vitas Patrum), 1485. Copinger 5422. 

Sermones thesauri novi de tempore et de sanctis. Pars II: de sanctis. Nurem- 
berg, Anton Koberger, 1487. Copinger 5409. 

Sermones thesauri novi de tempore. Strassburg, Martinus Flach, 1487. Copin- 
ger, 5414. 

Sermones quadragesimales thesauri novi. Strassburg, (Martinus Flach), 1491. 
Copinger 5435. 

In quartum sententiarum. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, 1493. Hain 12286. 

Sermones thesauri novi de tempore, de sanctis, et quadragesimales. Nuremberg, 
Anton Koberger, 1496. Three volumes in one. Copinger, 5419, 5429, 5437. 

Sermones thesauri novi de tempore. Strassburg, Martinus Flach, 1497. Cop- 
inger, 5420. 

Sermones quadragesimales thesauri novi. Strassburg, (Martinus Flach), 1497. 
Copinger 5438. 

Petrus De VinceNnTIA.—(Quetif and Echard, I, 880). Oratio pro expeditione 
contra infideles habita jussu Innocentii VIII. (Rome, Eucharius Silber, 
1490). Hain 12860. 

Rarnertus De Pists.—(Quetif and Echard, I, 635). Pantheologia. (Basel, 
Bertholdus Ruppel, n.d.). Hain 13014. 

Pantheologia, sive summa universae theologiae. Nuremberg, Johann Sensen- 
schmidt & Heinrich Kefer, April 8, 1473. Hain 13015. 

Pantheologia. (Augsburg, Giinther Zainer, 1474). Hain 13016. 

Pantheologia. Venice, Hermannus Lichtenstein, September 12, 1486. Hain 
13019. 

Rosertus HorcotH.—(2169). Opus super sapientiam Psalomonis. (Cologne, 
Conradus Winters de Homborch, 1479). Hain 8755. 

Opus super sapientiam Salomonis. Speyer, Petrus Drach, 1483. Hain 8757. 

Opus super sapientiam salomonis. Reutlingen, Johannes Otmar, 1489. Hain 
8760. 
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Opus super sapientiam salomonis. Basel, Johannes Amerbach, 1489. Hain 
8759. 


Super libros sapientiae salomonis. Hagenau, Heinrich Grau, 1494. Hain 8761. 

Quaestiones super IV libros sententiarum. Lyons, Johannes Trechsel, April 5, 
1497. Hain 8763. 

Quaestiones super IV libros sententiarum. Duplicate of above. 

Tuomas De ArGENTINA.—(Quetif and Echard, I, 881). Super IV libros sen- 
tentiarum. Strassburg, Martinus Flach, 1490. Copinger 603. 

Super IV libros sententiarum. Duplicate of above. 

St. Tuomas Agurnas.—(4471-4493). Summa theologicae, Ila Ilae. Mainz, 
Petrus Schoeffer, 1467. Hain 1459. 

Catena aurea, seu continuum in quatuor evangelistas. Rome, Sweynheim and 
Pannartz, 1470. Hain 1330. 

Quaestiones de duodecim quodlibetales. (Rome, Georgius Lauer, 1470). Hain 
1400. 

Summa de articulis fidei et ecclesiae sacramentis. Cologne, Ulrich Zell, (1470). 
Hain 1424. 

De periculis contingentibus circa eucharistiam. (Cologne, Arnoldus ter Hoer- 
nen, 1470). Copinger 546. 

Quaestiones de anima. (Venice, Franciscus Renner), 1472. Hain, 1522. 

Quaestiones de anima. Duplicate of above. 

Tractatus de periculis contingentibus circa sacramentum eucharistiae. Ulm, 
Johannes Zainer, (1473). Hain 1378. 

Summa theologicae, Ia pars. Padua, Albrecht von Stendal, October 5, 1473. 
Hain 1440. 

De arte et vero modo praedicandi. (Louvain, Johannes Paderborn, 1474). 
Hain 1357. 

Postilla in Job. (Esslingen, Conradus Fyner), 1474. Hain 1397. 

Postilla in Job. Duplicate of above. 

Quaestiones seu summa de duodecim quodlibeta. Nuremberg, Johann Sensen- 
schmidt et Andreas Frisner, April 15, 1474. Hain 1402. 

Summa de articulis fidei et ecclesiae sacramentis. (Basil, Martinus Flach, 1474). 
Hain 1430. 

Catena aurea. (Esslingen, Conradus Fyner, 1475). Hain 1329. 

Catena aurea. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1475. Hain 1331. 

Quaestiones de duodecim quodlibeta. Ulm, Johannes Zainer, 1475. Hain 1403. 

Quaestiones de duodecim quodlibeta. Duplicate of above. 

Quaestiones de potentia Dei. (Cologne, Johannes Koelhoffsen, 1475). Hain 
1414. 

Quaestiones de potentia Dei. (Cologne, Johannes Koelhoffsen, 1475). Hain 
1414. (Bound with Hain, 11465). 

Quaestiones de veritate disputatae. (Cologne, Johannes Koelhoffsen, 1475). 
Hain 1419. 

Quaestiones de veritate disputatae. Duplicate of above. 

Summa theologica, pars III. (Basel, Michael Wenssler, 1475). Hain 1468. 

Quaestiones de potentia Dei. Cologne, Johartnes Koelhoffsen, (1475). Hain 
1415. 

Catena aurea. (Augsberg, Ginther Zainer, 1476). Hain 1328. 

Catena aurea. Duplicate of above. 

Catena aurea, seu glossa continua super quatuor evangelistas. (Basel, Michael 
Wenssler), 1476. Hain 1332. 

De veritate catholicae fidei contra errores infidelium sive summa catholicae 
fidei. Venice, Franciscus Renner, (1476). Hain 1386. 

Quaestiones de duodecim quodlibeta. Venice, Johannes Coloniae et Johannes 
Manthen, 1476. Hain 1404. 

Quaestiones de veritate disputatae. Rome, Arnoldus Pannartz, January 20, 1476. 
Hain 1420. 

Summa de articulis fidei et ecclesiae sacramentis. (Basel, Michael Wenssler, 

before 1476). Hain 1429. 
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Summa de articulis fidei. Rome, Bartholomaeus Guldinbeck, February 8, 1476. 
Hain 1432. 

Sententia libra perhermenias et fallaciae. . . Venice, Johannes Coloniae et Jo- 
hannes Manthen, 1477. Hain 1496, 1497. 

Summa theologica, pars III cum additionibus. Venice, Johannes Coloniae et 
Johannes Manthen, May 14, 1478. Hain 1469. 

Super quarto libro sententiarum. Venice, Leonhardus Wild, 1478. Hain 1482. 

Super quarto libro sententiarum. Cologne, Heinrich Quentell, 1479. Hain 1483. 
(Bound with Hain 6923). 

De arte et vero modo praedicandi. Leipzig, Konrad Kachalofen, (n.d.). Hain 
1353. 

Tractatulus solemnis de arte et vero modo praedicandi. (Strassburg, Heinrich 
Knoblochtzer, 1480). Hain 1356. 

De veritate catholicae fidei contra errores infidelium, seu summa catholicae fidei. 
Venice, Nicolaus Jenson, 1480. Hain 1389. 

Summa theologica, Ila Ilae. Venice, Johannes Coloniae et Johannes Manthen, 
1480. Hain 1464. 

Summa theologica, Ila Ilae. Duplicate of above. 

Interpretatio in metaphysicam Aristotelis. Pavia, Franciscus Girardengus, Octo- 
ber 15, 1480. Hain-Copinger 1508. 

Interpretatio in metaphysicam Aristotelis. Two duplicates of above. 

Commentaria super epistolas Pauli. Bologna, Johannes Schreiber, 1481. Hain 
1338. 

Super secundo libro sententiarum. Cologne, Heinrich Quentell, 1481. Hain 
1476. 

Super quarto libro sententiarum. Venice, Johannes Herbort, 1481. Hain 1484. 

Super quarto libro sententiarum. Duplicate of above. 

Commentarius in libros Aristotelis. Venice, Reynaldus de Novimagio, 1481. 
Hain 1519. 

Catena aurea, sive continuum in quatuor evangelistas. Venice, Hermannus 
Lichtenstein, 1482. Hain 1334. 

O mors quam amara est memoria tua. (Broadside). (Memmingen, Albertus 
Kunne, 1483). G. W. 1020. 

De arte et vero modo praedicandi. Memmingen, Albertus Kunne, 1483. Hain 
1362. 

De arte et vero modo praedicandi. Duplicate of above. 

Tractatus de humanitate Christi. Leyden, Heynricus Heynrici, 1484. Hain 
1365. 

Tractatus de humanitate Christi. Duplicate of above. 

Suma theologicae, pars I. Venice, Antonius de Strata, 1484. Hain 1444. 

Quaestiones de duodecim quodlibeta. Cologne, Johannes Koelhoff, 1485. Hain 
1405. 

Summa theologicae, pars III. Basel, Michael Wenssler, 1485. Hain 1434. 

De ente et essentia. Cologne, Johannes Guldenschaff, (1485). Hain 1500. 

In librum Aristotelis de anima. Venice, Antonello de Borasconi et Gulielmus di 
Piancerreto, 1485. Hain 1520. 

Quaestiones de duodecim quodlibetales. Venice, Hannibaldus Foxius et Marinus 
Saracenus, May 31, 1486. Hain-Copinger 1406. 

Quaestiones de duodecim quodlibetales. Duplicate of above. 

Tertia pars summae theologicae. Venice, Bernardinus Staginus, 1486. Hain 
1470. 

Opuscula. Milan, Johannes Antonius de Honata, 1488. Hain-Copinger 1540. 

Tractatus de principiis rerum naturalium et de propositionibus modalibus. Leip- 
zig (Martinus Landsberg, 1488). Copinger 580. 

Summa theologicae, pars I. Venice, Antonius de Strata, December 24, 1489. 
Hain 1445. 

Summa theologicae, Ia Ilae. Venice, Theodorus de Ragozonibus, March 31, 
1490. Hain-Copinger 1450. 
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Super tertio libro sententiarum. Venice, Hermannus Lichtenstein, April 26, 
1490. Hain-Copinger 1480. 

Super tertio libro sententiarum. Two duplicates of above. 

Opuscula, cum vita St. Thomae. Venice, Hermanus Lichtenstein, 1490. Hain 
1541. 

Opuscula. Duplicate of above. 

De periculis contingentibus circa sacramentum eucharistiae. Padua, Johannes 
Petri, (1491). Hain 1379. 

Scripta ad Hanibaldum episcopum super libros sententiarum. (Basel), Nico- 
laus Kesler, 1492. Copinger 579. 

Commentaria super libros physicorum Aristotelis. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius 
de Gregoriis, May 9, 1492. Hain-Copinger 1528. 

Super quatuor libros sententiarum. Basel, Nicolaus Kesler, 1492. Hain 8561. 
(Bound with Bonaventura of same title, Nuremberg, 1491). 

Opus aureum super quatuor evangelia. Venice, Bonetus Locatellis, 1493. Hain 
1336. 

Catena aurea super omnia evangelia dominicalia et ferialia. Venice, Johannes 
Rubeus, 1494. Hain 1337. 

Confessionale. Paris, Etienne Jehannot, (1495). Unknown to bibliographers. 

Commentaria in libros perhermenias et posteriorum Aristotelis et ejusdem fal- 
laciarum opus. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, 1495. Hain 987. 

De quidditate et efficacio eucharistiae sive de corpore Christi. (Cologne, Hein- 
rich Quentell, 1495). Hain 1370. 

De quidditate et efficacio eucharistiae sive de corpore Christi. (Cologne, Arn- 
oldus ter Hoernen, n.d.). Hain 1375. 

Libellus de vitiis et virtutibus numero quaternario procedens. (Cologne, Hein- 
rich Quentell, 1495). Hain 1392. 

Quaestiones de duodecim quodlibetales. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius de 
Gregoriis, 1495. Hain 1408. 

Summa theologica, (pars Ia et Ia Ilae). Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, 1495. 
Hain 1435. 

Commentaria in libros perihermenias. . . . et ejusdem fallaciarum opus. Venice, 
Bonetus Locatellus, 1495. Hain 1494. 

Quaestiones LXXXII de potestate summi pontificis. Lyons, Johannes Trechsel, 
1496. Hain 1422. 

Summa theologicae: la Ilae et Ila Ilae. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, (Janu- 
ary 15, 1496). Hain-Copinger 1436 (2). 

Summa theologicae Illa pars. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, January 15, 1496. 
Hain-Copinger 1436 (3). 

Summa theologicae Ila Ilae. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1496. Hain 1457, 
1436. 

Logica. Venice, Simon Bevilaqua, 1496. Hain 1490, 8532. 

Commentaria in libros perihermenias et posteriorum Aristotelis et eiusdem fal- 
laciarum opus. Venice, Otinus de Luna, 1496. Hain 1495. 

Tractatus resolvens dubia circa septem sacramenta. Strassburg, Johannes Rein- 
hard Griiningen, (February 9, 1496). Hain 15591. 

Summa theologicae Pars Ia. (Venice), Johannes Rubeus, 1497. Hain 1446. 

Super tertium et quartum librum magistri sententiarum. Venice, Bonetus Lo- 
catellus, 1497-1500. Hain 1485. 

Super quartum librum sententiarum. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, May 23, 1497. 
Hain-Copinger 1485. 

Super primo sententiarum. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, 1498. Hain 1475. 

Opuscula. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, (December 22), 1498. “Hain 1542. 

Confessionale, demodo confitendi et de puritate conscientiae. (Paris, c. 1499). 
Unknown to bibliographers. 

Summa de veritate, revisa et commentario instructa a Theodorico de Susteren. 
Cologne, Heinrich Quentell, 1499. Hain 1421. 

Libelli occultorum naturae effectuum. . . . causas declarantes. (Leipzig, Jacobus 
Thanner, 1499). Hain 1538. 
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Confessionale, seu libellus beate Thomae de Aquino. Paris, Denis Roce, (1500). 
Not in Hain or Copinger. 

Quaestiones de potentia Dei, de malo, de unione verbi incarnati. . . . Cologne, 
Heinrich Quentell, 1500. Hain 1418. 

Tuomas De Cantimpré.—(4499, 4500). Bonum universale de proprietatibus 
apum. Cologne, the printer of St. Augustine’s De fide, (1473). Copinger 
1218, 5828. 

De disciplina scholarum cum notabili commento. (Formerly attributed to 
Boethius, but now, to Thomas de Cantimpré). Cologne, Heinrich Quen- 
tell, 1498. Hain 3425. 

Tuomas De CapitTaNeIs.—(774). Oratio in die omnium sanctorum habita. 
(Rome, Stephanus Plannck, after November 1, 1483). Hain 4377. 

Tuomasimus De Ferrarta.—(4519). Sermones quadragesimales. Cologne, 
Johannes Koelhoff, 1474. Hain 6980. 

VincenTIUS BANDELLUS De Castronovo.—(420). De veritate conceptionis 
beatae Mariae. Bologna, Ugo de Rugeriis, 1481. Hain 2353. 

De veritate conceptionis beatae Mariae. Duplicate of above. 

VINCENTIUS BELLOVACENSIS (BEAUVAIS) —(4683, 4684). Speculum doctrinale. 
Strassburg, Adolf Rusch, (1470). Copinger 6242. 

Speculum historiale. Strassburg, Johannes Mentelin, December 4, 1473. Cop- 
inger 6246. 

Speculum morale. Strassburg, Johannes Mentelin (November 9, 1476). Proc- 
tor, 214. 

Speculum morale. Duplicate of above. 

Speculum naturale. Strassburg, Adolf Rusch, (before 1479). Not in Hain or 
Copinger. 

Speculum doctrinale. Strassburg, Adolf Rusch, (before 1479). Not in Hain or 
Copinger. 

Speculum naturale. Strassburg, Printer of the Legenda Aurea (1481). Two 
volumes. Copinger 6257. 

Opuscula, liber gratiae, etc. Basel, Johannes Amerback, 1481 Copinger 6259. 

Speculum naturale. (Strassburg, Adolf Rusch, 1483) Two volumes. Copinger 
6256 (6253). 

Speculum naturale. (Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1485). Two volumes. Cop- 
inger, 6257. 

Speculum morale. (Venice, Hermannus Lichtenstein, 1493). Copinger, 6241. 
Bound with: 

Speculum doctrinale. (Venice, Hermannus Lichtenstein, 1494). Copinger 6241. 

Speculum salvationis humanae. Paris, (Felix Baligault), 1498. Copinger, 5580. 

St. VincentTius FeErrartus.—(4685, 4686, 4687, 4688). Opusculum de fine 
mundi. Nuremberg, Conradus Zeninger, (1481). Copinger 2475. 

Sermones per tempus quadragesimaie. Cologne, (Heinrich Quentell), 1487. 
Hain 7002 (2). 

Sermones de tempore pars hiemalis et quadragesimalis et sermones de sanctis. 
Strassburg, (printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinberg), 1488-89. Hain 
7005. 

Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1492. Hain 
7008. 

Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. Strassburg, Georgius Husner, 1493. Hain 
7009. 

Tractatus de interiori homine. Madgeburg, Moritz Brandis, 1493. Hain-Cop- 
inger 7024. 

Sermones de sanctis. Lyons, Matthias Huss, 1497. Unknown to bibliographers. 

ANONYMOUS.—Sermones exquisiti super epistolas per anni circulum. Strassburg, 
Johannes Reinhard Griiningen, 1489. Copinger 5402. By various authors, 
St. Thomas, Peraldus, Nider, etc. 

Privilegio ordini praedicatorum concessa. (Venice, Andreas de Paltaszichis, after 
July 16, 1490). Hain-Copinger-Reichling, 13374. 
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Dominican Liturcy.—Missale ordinis praedicatorum. Milan, Antonius Zaro- 
tus, 1482. Not cited by bibliographers. 

Breviarium ordinis praedicatorum. Basel, Jacobus Wolff, 1492. Hain 3880. 

Processionarium ordinis praedicatorum. Seville, Meinardus Ungut & Stanislaus, 
1494. Hain 13380. 

Missale ordinis praedicatorum. Venice, Andreas Torresanus, 1496. Hain 11294. 
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THE GENERAL MEETING 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society was held on Monday evening, May 2, 1932, at 
the Catholic Club, 120 Central Park South, with His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes, the Honorary President of the Society, as the guest 
of honor. The meeting set a record of attendance up to that time. 
President Percy J. King presided and in his formal address said: 

But a few days ago commemorative exercises of the first in- 
auguration of George Washington as President of the United 
States were held in this city, and we join with all the other his- 
torical societies and associations in honoring our First President. 
Except for the patient research, collection, preservation and pub- 
lishing of the contemporaneous records of George Washington’s 
life and work we should have but an indefinite picture of this 
great soul, and of the labors he performed in that picturesque era 
of our Republic’s formation. It is to the historian, and to the 
historical societies which sustain, aid and encourage him, that the 
journals, letters, debates, dispatches, orders, newspaper accounts, 
public discourses, eulogies and denunciations are resurrected from 
old desks, safes, museums, State archives, family papers, muni- 
cipal records and county files, collected, edited, checked one against 
the other and finally published to give us a picture of life in this 
and other States at the beginning of the Republic. Naturally the 
figure of the Father of his Country looms so large against the hori- 
zon of history that few men and few lives have been placed under 
the microscope of research as has the life and work of George 
Washington. 

We know him as a boy, as a young sport-loving Virginia squire, 
as an Indian fighter, a delegate to the Virginia Legislature and 
as the husband of the charming Widow Custis. Later we know 
him as the patient, long suffering gentleman struggling not only 
against the enemy but also against the envy, indifference and some- 
times open antagonism of his own Congress. We read of him 
taking farewell of his officers and retiring to a life of well earned 
ease and comfort in the atmosphere of the country gentleman, 
which life so greatly attracted him—and that when he was called 
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to the Presidency he felt that he was being led like a felon 
to his fate. 

All his correspondence written about the time of his election 
expresses a sincere desire to be relieved of the burden which the 
Presidency would put upon him. This reluctance to assume office 
is again and again referred to in his correspondence with Hamil- 
ton, Lafayette and other friends. The electors, however, having 
met in the various States on the first Wednesday in February, cast 
their ballots which Congress opened on April 6. The number of 
ballots cast was sixty-nine of which Washington received every 
vote. The next highest was John Adams with thirty-four votes 
and under the system then in operation the second highest became 
Vice President. 

A record of the vote cast by the electors shows two votes for a 
certain John Millton and one vote for Edward Telfair, and al- 
though these men must have been sufficiently prominent in that 
time to have received the recognition of a vote we do not know 
who they were or where they came from, or what was the reason of 
their obtaining the vote. 

The City of New York where Congress met for the casting of 
the vote was then a municipality of about twenty-nine thousand in- 
habitants with about four thousand houses, most of which were in 
the area bounded by Reade Street, Broadway, the Battery and the 
North River. Beyond this locality there were few important 
buildings and in the well settled quarter the old Dutch houses still 
existed, although giving way to the English type of brick or brick 
and frame. Broadway was paved from Bowling Green to Vesey 
Street. 

In view of the honor of the approaching inaugural the mer- 
chants of the city subscribed $30,000 to put Federal Hall in order. 
This building, the finest in the city, was at the corner of Wall 
and Nassau Streets and had formerly been the City Hall building 
erected after plans of Major Pierre L’Enfant who afterwards laid 
out Washington, D. C. 

The Catholics had been growing in number and many of the 
more prominent were present in New York at the session of Con- 
gress. Dominick Lynch was one of the four who signed the ad- 
dress of congratulation of the Catholics to President Washington. 
Mrs. Lynch who lived until 1849 was prominent in the social life 
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of the city and was among the first to call upon Mrs. Washington. 
Dominick Lynch’s descendant, Mrs. Lewis Gouverneur Morris, is 
a member of our Society at the present time. Other Catholics in 
New York at that time were Thomas Stoughton, Spanish Consul 
for New York, who lived in Greenwich Street; Charles Carroll 
of Maryland; Thomas Fitz Simons of Pennsylvania; Daniel Car- 
roll of Maryland, a cousin of Charles Carroll; the last three like- 
wise signed the address of the American Catholics to the newly 
elected Washington; Judge Aedanus Burke of South Carolina, 
and Thomas Lloyd, the “Father of American Shorthand.” 

This city was eagerly waiting the arrival of the new President 
to be installed in Federal Hall. His trip from Mount Vernon 
was a triumphal journey with escorts from town to town, arches, 
flower-strewn pathways, music and addresses. At Trenton thir- 
teen young women dressed in white, representing the States, 
strewed his pathway with blossoms and sang in his honor and at 
Elizabethport he was met by the Mayor and officials of New York 
and a committee from Congress, and rowed to New York by thir- 
teen pilots in white uniforms. At the wharf he was received with 
all honors and refusing the waiting carriage walked along through 
the cheering crowd to the Franklin House at 3 Cherry Street where 
he stopped a short time and later went to the De Peyster House 
at Pearl Street to dine with Governor Clinton. In the evening the 
town was gayly illuminated and wherever the crowd found an un- 
lighted window, which usually represented an anti-Federalist, the 
panes were promptly smashed. Receptions consumed the time of 
General Washington until April 30 when the inauguration took 
place. It must have been an impressive scene—Washington swear- 
ing with all his solemn firmness to do his utmost for the new Re- 
public. 

It is rather amusing to read of the debate which the Senate 
Committee indulged in as to the title Washington should bear, some 
desired “His Highness, the President of the United States and 
Protector of their Liberties ;” others thought that “High Mighti- 
ness,” His Elective Majesty” for “His Majesty” would meet the 
situation. Finally the good sense of the House of Representatives 
prevailed and he was simply called “The President of the United 
States.” Even after this the rich and fashionable people of the 
day created quite a little court and Fenno’s Gazette, which was 
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considered a government organ, made much of the social doings, 
with great offence to the democratic ideas of the people, although 
Washington himself lived a simple and unostentatious life. 

Following the inauguration in the City Assembly Rooms, on 
Broadway, a ball was held on May 7 in honor of Washington’s in- 
auguration. It is related that “Count de Maustier in his red-heeled 
shoes and earrings was present with his eccentric sister, and all of 
social New York, among the most prominent of which was Mrs. 
Dominick Lynch.” <A week later this same nobleman gave a féte in 
honor of Washington which again drew social New York to- 
gether. It was held in the McComb mansion which the Minister 
occupied. On the night of the reception it was illuminated like 
fairy-land with people wandering up and down outside watching 
the dancers in the quadrilles against a background of gorgeous 
flowers, flags and draperies. Eight gentlemen of France and 
America in the uniforms of their countries danced with eight ladies 
typifying the land of Washington and Lafayette. The chronicle 
goes on to tell that the “height of jollity” was reached at 10 o’clock 
in the evening, and as a further evidence of their revelry a supper 
was served from a long table running from one end of the room 
to the other. Further balls and receptions occupied the new Presi- 
dent’s time, among the most prominent being that of the Spanish 
Minister in the Embassy on May 22. 

One of the citizens of New York at that time was Joseph Idelle, 
or Idley, who afterward became sexton of St. Peter’s Church in 
Barclay Street whose present pastor, Rev. James E. Noonan, is 
Corresponding Secretary of this Society. Its cornerstone was 
laid in 1785 at the corner of Barclay and Church Streets and by 
1789 the church was in use and well known in New York and 
throughout the neighboring States. 

In song and story, in poem and picture, the life and deeds of 
the Father of his Country have been made known to the citizens 
of the United States and there have been few figures in history 
whose whole record showed such devotion to duty at the expense 
of his personal ease and private fortune. 

The years of his presidency, with the bitter recrimination which 
his political foes aimed at him, and the labor of his public life 
were in some measures eased by the universal esteem in which he 
was held after leaving office. Even in his own lifetime Mount 
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Vernon became a shrine of patriotism with a constant stream of 
visitors to call upon him and in his old age he was surrounded by 
those who loved him and respected him. 

Some time before his death there arose a fear of war with France 
and in anticipation of being again called to the field George Wash- 
ington had a new uniform made. When his step grandniece 
was being married at Mount Vernon she insisted upon him being 
present at the ceremony in his best uniform, expecting that he 
would appear in the new regimentals which had been but lately 
ordered. When he entered the room where the ceremony was to be 
performed garbed in the old buff and blue both she and the specta- 
tors understood that his most cherished thoughts and memories 
were of the days he spent in the field with the Continental Army. 

Our Society has issued in book form thirteen Monographs, or 
volume length works, covering a wide range of American topics, 
from the Doctrina Breve, the earliest book printed in Mexico and 
in North America, to the Unpublished letters of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, and twenty-one volumes of shorter topics under the 
title of REcorpDs AND StupiEs. The last publication of the REcorDs 
AND STUDIES was issued a short while ago and among other in- 
teresting contributions in this publication is an article which I had 
the privilege of writing giving an account of Cardinal Hayes’ his- 
toric visit to San Antonio, Texas, as the guest of the City and 
State for its Bicentennial Celebration, and a description of his 
address made at their invitation to the Texas Senate, the first Cath- 
olic prelate to so address a Southern Legislature. 

Volume XXI of the REcorps aNnp Stupres of our Society was 
sent to the Vatican Library and on March 24 the Pro-Prefect of 
the Library, Mgr. Eugenio Tisserant, wrote a most gracious ac- 
knowledgment, and asked us to aid him in completing our series 
of publications for the Library, several volumes of which he finds 
are missing. It is especially pleasing to find our contributions to 
the history of the Church of the United States find favor and a 
place on the shelves of the great Vatican Library at Rome, and 
we shall certainly do our best to make the series complete. 

The speaker of the evening is the Rev. Doctor Robert H. Lord, a 
distinguished historian, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts, advisor to the Interna- 
tional Commission at Paris after the World War; former Pro- 
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fessor of History at Harvard University, and well known to 
historical societies both here and abroad. He has chosen as his 
topic “A Crisis in the History of Religious Liberty in New Eng- 
land, the Burning of the Charlestown Convent,” not quite a century 
ago in 1834. It is my privilege and pleasure to present the Rev- 
erend Dr. Lord. 

Dr. Lord then presented the formal paper of the meeting, the 
full text of which will be read on the first pages of this volume of 
RECORDS AND STupIEs. At its conclusion the Honorary President, 
His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, thanked Dr. Lord for the splendid 
historical treat he had given the audience, and took occasion to 
decry the spirit of bigotry that inspired the Charlestown outrage 
and praised the moderation and Christian humility of the Cath- 
olics of New England at that time, who, in response to the appeal 
of their Bishop, restrained themselves from making any overt act 
of retaliation. 

“What an awful thing bigotry is,” exclaimed His Eminence. “It 
is a terrible thing to think that men, inflamed by bigotry, would 
deliberately attack defenseless women and children and burn down 
their home. There comes to my mind the words of the writer, 
Irving Cobb, who at a dinner a few years ago said, ‘There is a vast 
difference between a non-Catholic and an anti-Catholic, and the 
lesson of restraint on the part of Catholics at this time is not lost 
on fair-minded Protestants.’ I thank God that there are many fair- 
minded Protestants like Mr. Cobb who can testify that the example 
of Catholic people in our day is not lost on fair-minded Pro- 
testants.” 

The Cardinal referred to the account of his visit to Texas 
which appear in the latest volume of HistoricAL RECORDS AND 
Stupies of the United States Catholic Historical Society, written 
by the President of the Society, Mr. King, and told of some of 
the high lights of that visit, particularly of his address delivered 
to the Texas Senate in response to an unanimous resolution in- 
viting him to do so. His Eminence spoke in appreciation of the 
address on Washington’s Inaugural by Mr. King and congratulated 
the Society on having such an able president. 

At a brief business session before the general meeting, with 
Joseph H. Fargis, the Vice President, presiding, Professor Arthur 
F. J. Rémy, the Recording Secretary, read the minutes of last 
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year’s meeting, and Henry Ridder, the Treasurer, gave a report 
of the finances of the Society. 

The present board of officers was reelected. They are: Honorary 
President, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D.D.; President, 
Percy J. King; Vice President, Joseph H. Fargis; Treasurer, 
Henry Ridder; Recording Secretary, Arthur F. J. Rémy, Ph.D.; 
Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. James E. Noonan; Executive 
Secretary, E. P. Herbermann; Librarian, the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Joseph F. Delany, D.D. Trustees: The Rev. Thomas P. 
Phelan, Joseph F. Keany, Dennis C. Fauss, Thomas F. Meehan, 
Frederic J. Fuller, the Rev. Brother Thomas. Councillors: The 
Right Rev. Monsignor John P. Chidwick, D.D.; Edward J. Mc- 
Guire, Arthur Kenedy, William J. Amend, the Rev. F. X. Talbot, 
S.J.; John W. Kehoe, Joseph M. McGuire. 








THE SOCIETY’ PUBLICATIONS 


It is very gratifying to the officers and executives of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society to find that its publications are 
now being appreciated and sought after by librarians and students 
of historical research both here and abroad. The valuable records 
and data contained in the volumes of the MonoGrRAPH SERIES and 
the twenty-eight published numbers of HistoricAL RECORDS AND 
StupiEs have time and again proved of special services to writers 
on the progress of the Catholic element in the evolution of the 
Republic. 

Among those asking for copies of our publications was the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Eugenio Tisserant, Pro-Prefect of the Vatican Library 
from whom the following communication, as translated from the 
Italian original, has been received: 


VaTIcan City, Aucust 27, 1932. 


United States Catholic Historical Society, 
New York, N.Y. 

There has arrived at this Apostolic Library, Volume 1, 
Part I, of the “Historical Records and Studies” series, sent 
through the special courtesy of your notable Society, in order 
that we may complete our collection. 

I feel bound to express my grateful feelings for the solici- 
tude and interest shown towards the Library, and I especially 
wish to thank you in advance for any missing numbers of 
your periodical which you may be able to procure for us. 

Please accept, with my high esteem, my very best wishes. 

EuGENIO TISSERANT, 
Pro-Prefect. 

Mgr. Tisserant is one of the most distinguished officials of the 
Vatican curia. - Though aged only forty-eight, he has travelled ex- 
tensively and is widely known for his scholarship in oriental studies. 

At the early age of twenty-four he was brought to Rome by 
Pius X as an expert for the Biblical Commission and to act as 
curator of oriental manuscripts in the Vatican Library. At the 
invitation of the Carnegie Trustees he came to the United States to 
study cataloguing methods. Four years ago, he went to Oxford 
as a Pontifical delegate. He became Librarian at the Vatican 
when Mgr. Mercatf retired. 
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Our publications are now also to be found on the shelves of the 
world-famous Bodleian Library of Oxford University, in connec- 
tion with which is an interesting incident. One of our members 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, S.J., chairman of the Committee 
on Relations of the United States and Europe of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, in the course of a year in Europe 
making a survey of the world’s social and economic problems, vis- 
ited London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Rome and was a delegate 
at the Conference at Geneva and Lausanne and kept constantly in 
touch with the members of the American delegation at Geneva. 
During his tour he had special interviews with Ramsay Macdonald, 
André Tardieu, Dr. Breuning, Count Apponyi, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Mussolini and a private audience with the Holy Father. The no- 
table features of these incidents he has outlined in a series of very 
interesting letters to America for which review he acted as special 
correspondent. 

While in England he visited the great Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford, where he saw exhibited on one of the shelves a copy of the 
famous “Bay State Psalm Book,” printed in January, 1639, at 
Cambridge, Mass., and styled in the Bodleian catalogue as “the 
earliest American book.” 

Dr. Thorning called the attention of the Bodleian librarian to 
this and told him it was an error, because the oldest American book 
was the “Doctrina Breve” published in June, 1544, at the City of 
Mexico by the direction, and at the expense of Bishop Zumarraga 
of that See, and the only perfect copy of which was included in the 
collection of the Hispanic Society in New York. This oldest 
American book, he added, was reproduced in facsimile in April, 
1928, by the United States Catholic Historical Society, of which 
he was a member. 

The Bodleian librarian was much interested and surprised as he 
had never heard of the “Doctrina Breve.”” Dr. Thorning assured 
him that as soon as he got back to New York he would see that a 
copy of the facsimile of “Doctrina Breve” be sent with the compli- 
ments of the United States Catholic Historical Society to the Bod- 
leian Library. This was done immediately by the editor, as Dr. 
Thorning promised, and the Bodleian Librarian sent this acceptance 
in reply: 
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BopLEIAN LIBRARY, 
Oxrorp, 20 Auc. 1932. 
DEAR SIr, 


I beg you to accept my sincere thanks for the undermen- 
tioned work which you have graciously presented to the 
Library of the University. 

I am yours faithfully 


E. Lowe, 
Acting Librarian. 
The Doctrina Breve in Facsimile, edited by yourself, 1928 
T. F. MEEHAN, Eso. 


A copy of the “Doctrina Breve” beautifully bound, was pre- 
sented to the Holy Father, in Rome, on June 9, 1928, at a private 
audience he granted to the Executive Secretary of the Historical 
Society, Miss E. P. Herbermann; her sister, Miss M. Louise Her- 
bermann, daughters of the late Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, so 
long President of the Society, and Miss C. C. Craigie who were 
deputed to offer the volume on behalf of the Society. The Holy 
Father was most cordial and warmly praised the evidence of the 
Society’s work. 

With the approval of His Eminence Cardinal Hayes and the 
cordial cooperation of the Very Reverend Arthur J. Scanlan, Presi- 
dent of the Seminary, a United States Catholic Historical Society 
alcove has been arranged in the library.of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, New York. Here a complete set of the Society’s pub- 
lications has been filed, to which have been added the books on 
historical topics that, from time to time, have been received from 
other historical societies and institutions devoted to historical re- 
search. In addition will be found the nucleus of a collection of 
anti-Catholic books of the “Maria Monk” character which the 
Society is making to enable research students to find the data to 
expose the age-old calumnies so constantly circulated about the 
Church. Already some eighty odd volumes have been secured and 
others will be hunted down. It is believed that this will prove a 
very important arsenal of source material. It will be open to stu- 
dents on proper application to the officers of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society or the President and Librarian of the 
Dunwoodie Seminary. 
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